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THE ROMANCE 


T the Salon of 1872 the habitual visitors, 
who had hitherto passed by Jean Paul Lau- 
rens’s pictures without so much as bestowing a 
glance on them, at last stopped to look. The 
young artist had that year two paintings on ex- 
hibition“ The Death of the Duke d’Enghien ” 
and “Pope Formosus.” Astonishment was at 
its highest; and critics, finding themselves in 
front of two scenes of history from a brush 
marked by a terrible energy, sounded, though 
reluctantly, their loudest trumpets. A painter 
had been born to us. 

In his previous works Jean Paul Laurens had 
given proof of his skill in dealing with vast com- 
positions, and of the exceptional vigor of his 
pencil. Yet we must acknowledge that his idea, 
wherein the artist's whole temperament is re- 
vealed, had never before been so thoroughly de- 
fined, or expressed with such plenitude of power, 
as in these pictures. In “ The Death of the Duke 
d’Enghien” the soldiers in the ditches of Vin- 
cennes ; the officer holding the lantern as he reads ; 
the Prince leaning against the wall in an attitude 
of calm dignity—the entire scene, enveloped in 
the darkness of night, and thus assuming the 
odious character of an ambuscade, was grasped, 
revealed, anathematized with avenging, blood- 
chilling ardor. The aspect of his “Pope For- 
mosus ” was not less terrifying than that of “ The 
Death of the Duke d’Enghien.” Formosus, ex- 
humed by order of Pope Stephen VII., who was 
arraigned before a council as a usurper of the 
tiara; Stephen pointing out to the bishops as- 
sembled in a lower hall the remains of his ab- 
horred predecessor; the dead pontiff’s advocate 
seated in his chair, and hanging his head dole- 
fully, having exhausted all his arguments; the 
enormous censer with perfumes burning in it— 
the whole of that frightful assemblage of men 
and things was studied, grasped, rendered with 
a rugged force rarely met with in our artists. 
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“ There is in the ‘ Pope Formosus,’” wrote Thé- 
ophile Gautier, “somewhat of that loathsome 
attraction, of that craving to peer into the invisi- 
ble world, which may be satisfied in the contem- 
plation of the dead bodies in Jean Valés Léal’s 
‘Pourrissoir’ at the Hospital of Seville, and a 
few sinister chefs-d’euvre of the Spanish mas- 
ters.” 

Since that time Jean Paul Laurens’s path, at 
first narrow and beset with obstacles, has, by an 
uninterrupted series of successes, been cleared 
and widened, and he now occupies the front rank 
among the younger artists of the period. Yet, 
coupled with that name, which grows greater 
and greater at each successive exhibition, certain 
murmurings have been heard. Restless spirits, 
envious of the progress of a dramatic force in the 
accomplishment of its purpose, have accused the 
sturdy painter of “The Pool of Bethesda” of 
delighting in the somber spectacles of life, and 
paying court too assiduously to death. ‘“ When 
will he cease to show us dead bodies?” was the 
cry. 

Vasari, in his “ Lives of the most Celebrated 
Painters of the Renaissance,” explains how many 
a work was achieved only by dint of minute and 
patient study; he searches into and scrutinizes 
the intimate relations and characters of the men, 
and is thus enabled to reveal the artists and their 
art in broad daylight. Jean Paul Laurens is an 
artist of wide grasp, and what Vasari realized 
for genius I will make my grateful task in behalf 
of a friend whose talent I saw spring into being, 
develop day by day, and reach at last the plane 
which I had expected it to attain. 


I 


IN the midst of the treeless yet fertile grain- 
producing plains of Lauraguais the little village 
of Fourquevaux, situated as its name implies at 
the point of intersection of two small valleys, 
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resembles a delightful oasis in the desert. The 
surrounding country as far as the eye can reach 
is clothed with dense pastures, yellowing crops, 
or bristling stubble, according to the season; 
but here in the streets of the hamlet, acacias, 
plane trees, and lindens rear their heads above 
the calcined soil; while behind the chateau ex- 
tends a spacious park covered with oaks and 
chestnut trees—almost a forest. 

It was here that Jean Paul Laurens was born 
about the year 1838. His early childhood was 
spent in lacerating his feet among the thorny 
brakes of Lauraguais, enjoying the sweets of 
truancy, while his father and brother toiled in 
the fields beneath a scorching sun. His natural 
bent inclined him toward roaming, and itapelled 
by that passion no less than by the desire to 
evade the schoolmaster’s lessons, he frequently 
strolled far from the paternal roof. He once 
reached within sight of Toulouse, musing, sing- 
ing, and sometimes praying. 

His mother, whom he had known too little, 
had in her dying moments dropped from her 
hand on the bedside a small prayer book—“ Livre 
d’Heures Romaines.” That tiny volume the 
child took possession of, and secreted it in the 
depths of one of his pockets, capacious as a 
sack. Every morning he carried off the precious 
relic, and at noontide, when such of his com- 
rades as he could entice to accompany him were 
overcome by fatigue, or surfeited with black- 
berries, whortleberries, or other species of fruit 
to be found on shrub or hedge, lay tranquilly 
napping among the brushwood, he, reclining on 
the grass beneath the slender shade of an al- 
mond tree, instead of giving himself up to the 
pleasures of the siesta, opened his book, and 
turning over the leaves one by one, scanned them 
with anxious attention. 

A piece of faded ribbon marked the page at 
which his mother had closed the book to die. 
The poor woman had left off at the fifty-first 
psalm, the first verse of which begins thus: 
“Have mercy on me, O God, according to thy 
loving kindness.” To that final psalm the for- 
lorn little fellow unceasingly turned back; it 
seemed to him that his mother had need of that 
prayer in order to gain entrance into heaven, and 
he repeated it over and over again times without 
number in her behalf. 

One afternoon Jean Paul, while turning the 
leaves of the “Heures Romaines”—that inex- 
haustible store of sweet and tender emotions— 
spied a picture. Assuming an attitude of con- 
templation, he gazed eagerly on the print. It was 
a representation of the “ Nativity”: the Virgin 
with the infant Jesus on her knee; Joseph be- 
hind, and inclining forward, in order to see them ; 
at a little distance three shepherds, who on hear- 











ing the “good tidings” had hastened to the 
spot, and were prostrate, worshiping the Saviour ; 
on the right a cow with magnificent horns and 
with outstretched neck, projecting her warm 
breath upon the cradle; and high overhead, near 
the roof of the stable of Bethlehem, angels on 
the wing. 

Laurens, who had grown peculiarly excitable 
since his great bereavement, could not long bear 
the sight of that wretched print, engraved by one 
Jacques Berniquet for Barbou, a publisher of 
Limoges, from an original painting by Carl Van- 
loo ; so hastily shutting the book he began throw- 
ing stones at his fellow truants, to get them to 
their feet, and endeavored to think no more of 
the picture. But the very next day, seated under 
the same tree, he returned to his dear torture, 
and after dwelling several minutes in contempla- 
tion of the picture which had thrown him into 
such a state of perturbation the day before, won- 
der of wonders! the lad, whose hand was scarce 
able to trace the letters of the alphabet, attempt- 
ed to copy it. 

Who had prompted him to an undertaking 
so audacious and extraordinary? No one. In 
attempting his first sketch in open nature, in 
the plains of Lauraguais, Jean Paul Laurens did 
but obey the voice which, long ere his time, in 
the arid wilds of Vespignano, had been heard by 
Giotto the shepherd tracing the profile of his 
goats upon the rocks—the imperative voice of his 
vocation. 

But the “Livre d’Heures,” examined, ran- 
sacked in every direction, was exhausted, and still 
the drawing fever continued unremittingly to prey 
upon our stripling from Fourquevaux. What 
now was he to do in the long, long, lonely days ? 
Catching larks with nets, and linnets and gold- 
finches with birdlime by the springs, and other 
pastimes of the like kind, for which he had once 
had a great fondness, enticed him now no longer. 
Having observed in his prayer book an engra- 
ving containing some trees, and calling to mind a 
number of superb acacias that grew near the 
outskirts of the village, he forsook his comrades 
and hurried back again all alone in the direc- 
tion of Fourquevaux. Once and again he es- 
sayed to transfer to a page of his two-cent copy 
book the beautiful flower-laden leaves of the 
acacias. But his endeavors were attended with 
mediocre success; and after a spirited persis- 
tence and oft-renewed attempts, he despair- 
ingly relinquished the task. In his mother’s 
“Livre d’Heures” every line was clear, well 
defined, and finished; in nature, on the con- 
trary, the ceaseless motion of the light and air 
caused the leaves to appear as if floating and 
hazy, and baffled all his efforts to seize them. 
This humiliating helplessness chilled for a 
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while the ardor of his artistic instinct. For many 
a week his pencil and paper lay untouched and 
forgotten, and he betook himself once more to 
his rustic sports with a sort of rage, or sought to 
subdue the nascent restlessness of his spirit in 
protracted and aimless excursions across the 
country, returning to the paternal roof complete- 
ly exhausted and destitute of-energy and appe- 
tite. 

But it was vain for him to renounce “ making 
pictures,” as he expressed it in his confidential 
chats with his schoolmates, and with his brother, 
his first admirer. Pictures alone filled al! his 
dreams ; his every thought was centered on pic- 
tures, from morning till night and from night till 
morning. If at nightfall, as he regained the little 
red-roofed cottage, he heard through the twilight 
shades a comrade’s voice calling him to a game 
of hot-cockles, the angels in Vanloo’s “ Nativ- 
ity " appeared to him flapping their wings and 
singing, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” A picture 
immediately presented itself before his eyes, and, 
spite of his resistance, his overcrowded brain 
placed the figures and planned out the grounds 
of a confused sketch, faintly perceived as if in 
a dream, through the mysterious obscurities of 
sleep. 


II. 


ONE morning in May, 1851, slumbering Four- 
quevaux was aroused by a din of iron clanking, 
and people singing at the top of their voices, which 
caused the good folk of the little village, accus- 
tomed to music and songs as are all southern 
towns, to wonder whether it was an audade or a 
charivarz. In an instant the whole rustic popu- 
lation was on foot, bustling to and fro, and hur- 
rying to the doors, and all eyes were turned in 
the direction of the Toulouse road, whence the 
sound of the unexpected concert seemed to pro- 
ceed. 

Down yonder in the light morning vapors, 
reddened by the sun’s first rays, appeared three 
stalwart blades whose rounded mouths gave vent 
to a deafening clamor ; and behind them a huge, 
shaggy-coated mule lazily dragging along a dis- 
located cart. Was it indeed a cart? That 
long pine case covered with repulsive daubings, 
and supported by a creaking axle, bore a certain 
resemblance to every possible species of vehicle— 
carryall, drag, wagon, truck—but could not with 
propriety be said to be the exact representation 
of any particular one. 

The early troop marched through the village 
heedless of the suspicious glances showered 
upon them as they passed, and finally halted in 
front of the church. At that moment the aston- 
ished peasants, men, women, and children, fol- 


lowed by the dogs of the place, rushed in one 
dense crowd to the spot, and surrounded the 
new-comers’ wagon, mule and all. 

“ Fall back!” cried one of the strangers—a 
tall, awkward fellow with a bushy black beard. 

“Who are you?” asked a native of Laura- 
guais, daring to advance a step nearer. 

“T’'m called L’/talzen.” 

As he articulated these words he reached 
over to the cart and seized a rapier of formidable 
dimensions. 

Fourquevaux took fright and fell back several 
paces. 

Just then the church door was opened half- 
way, and a priest’s nose was seen in the embra- 
sure. 

“ Monsieur Antonio Buccaferrata! Monsieur 
Antonio Buccaferrata !” cried the alarmed eccle- 
siastic. 

M. Antonio Buccaferrata executed a bow de- 
noting the most profound respect ; then, laugh- 
ing, threw down the weapon among the heap 
of curious objects which his comrades were al- 
ready engaged in removing from the vehicle. 

“ My friends,” said the priest encouragingly 
to his disconcerted flock, “ you have nothing to 
fear from these gentlemen; they were recom- 
mended to me by Monseigneur the Archbishop, 
and are come to paint the church. They are 
Italian painters, and have for a long time been 
working in different parts of the country.” 

Italian painters ! 

Sure enough, after a few days had elapsed, 
the walls of the choir of the modest church were 
surrounded with scaffolding, and our three itin- 
erant artists ascending and descending long flex- 
ible ladders, wielding in their hands enormous 
brushes, and carrying overflowing pots of gray 
and brown liquids, or sometimes a fluid mixture 
of a golden-yellow color. 

From his swaggering air on the scaffolding, 
the imperious tone in which he spoke, and the 
liberty which, contrary to all rules of propriety, 
he took of whistling from time to time an air as 
he worked, it appeared evident that this Antonio 
Buccaferrata—tall, slender, graceful in attitude 
and gesture—was the master of the troop, and 
that the two workmen who accompanied him 
were his assistants. These were the Pedroja 
brothers, Giovanni and Filippo, who brushed 
away with might and main at patterns of columns, 
affixed stars to the vaulted portions of the roof, 
illuminated an arm of the cross on the shoulders 
of Jesus on his way to Calvary, while Antonio, 
armed with the glorious palette forbidden to his 
followers, and grasping in his long, wiry fingers, 
not a brush for painting doors or shutters, but 
ten small, delicately pointed brushes, touched the 
heads, feet, and other nude portions of the fig- 
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ures carefully traced beforehand on the walls 
from vast cartoons. 

Meantime our artists led a reserved life in 
the land of Lauraguais. Retained at work du- 
ring the day, when evening came they retired to 
the first story of the vicarage, where the incum- 
bent of the parish allowed them to lodge; nor 
were they ever seen loitering about the streets 
or in the taverns of the village. At most, they 
now and then sang of a night some lay of their 
native country, accompanying themselves on the 
guitar. At all this the good people of Laura- 
guais felt prodigiously provoked. Piqued at first, 
they by and by grew downright angry. Four- 
quevaux could have wished to chat and form 
acquaintance with those same strangers—in a 
word, know all about them. Often the Pedroja 
brothers, when they went for water to the vil- 
lage fountain, were interrogated by glib female 
tongues ; but instead of gratifying the curiosity 
of any, they kissed the prettiest of the fair que- 
rists with a stout good will, and scampered back 
to the church laughing to their hearts’ content. 

Fourquevaux, in a fury, not only because of 
being deprived of an opportunity of prattling a 
while with the new-comers—there is so little 
amusement in humdrum village life—but chiefly 
for the reason that they were not admitted to 
feast their eyes on the painting, which was care- 
fully hidden from view from without by means of 
large sheets of canvas hanging from the vaulted 
roof—Fourquevaux burst at last into open insur- 
rection. Taking advantage of the absence of 
the priest, whose authority might have held them 
in check, some fifty delegates from the rebel 
ranks went one day and knocked noisily at the 
church door. 

Antonio Buccaferrata rushed to the porch. 

* What do you want ?” cried he. 

“ We want to see what you are doing.” 

“ What we are doing is not finished yet.” 

“ Let us see it as it is.” 

“ We will not show it.” 

“ Down with the Italians ! Down with them !” 

“Giovanni! Filippo!” 

The two workmen hastened to their master’s 
side. The mob fell back, terror-stricken at sight 
of the clothes and visages of the Pedroja broth- 
ers, besmeared with paint of every imaginable 
color—here a yellow gash, there bright-red spots 
resembling bleeding wounds. 

“You shall not get in,” said Buccaferrata, 
exceedingly pale. 

“ You shall not get in!” echoed Giovanni and 
Filippo, raising their clinched fists high in air. 

There was a momentary silence. Both sides 
stood with eyes fixed upon each other, as if to 
measure their respective forces. 

It was at that critical moment that a stripling 


of possibly thirteen or fourteen issued from the 
group of peasants and walked up to Buccafer- 
rata. 

“Monsieur Antonio,” said he, “please give 
me permission to see your pictures.” 

Amid the sullen murmurings of the crowd in 
revolt, the child’s voice burst forth like a sort of 
music. The master painter, whose fixed, stern 
gaze was riveted on his enemies, lowered his 
eyes to look at the young peasant, a long, mea- 
ger, puny creature; but upon that lank body, 
overstretched by too rapid growth, sat, between 
a pair of rather sharply defined shoulders, an ad- 
mirably intelligent and animated head. Many of 
the early masters and a few of those of the Re- 
naissance, Raphael and Leonardo among oth- 
ers, have given us a number of St. John the 
Baptists with curly hair arranged in minute ring- 
lets ; and this child of Lauraguais had the same 
crisp, golden locks, the same wild aspect as the 
locust-eater of Judea. The rugged forehead, 
heaving up into a pair of twin protuberances, as 
if the intensity of thought in that youthful brain 
sought to break through its prison walls, was sin- 
gularly beautiful; and the eyes, gray, piercing, 
and mild, beamed with a sort of restrained en- 
thusiasm. His figure, as he stood, was slightly 
curved forward, similar to a wheat stalk in his 
native fields bowing beneath the burden of a too 
heavily laden ear. 

Buccaferrata, possibly endowed, spite of his 
lowly calling, with a mind capable of compre- 
hending the character and nobleness of the hu- 
man face, took pleasure in contemplating for a 
moment the graceful model before him. 

“ And what are my pictures to you, damdz- 
no?” said he at last. 

“T’m so fond of pictures!” 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Jean.” 

“ Jean Baptiste, doubtless ?” 

“ No, Jean Paul.” 

“ And your father’s name?” 

“ Laurens.” 

“ What do you do?” 

“T go to school.” 

“ Come in.” 

As the child crossed the threshold of the 
church, surrounded, enveloped by the three ar- 
tists, the good folk of Fourquevaux suddenly grew 
calm—had they not in a certain degree had satis- 
faction ?—and retired exultant with their half 
victory, and quite resigned to wait until they 
should be admitted to see the pictures when fin- 
ished, entirely finished. 

Mounted on the scaffolding, where all at 
once he found himself in full view of the master 
painter’s work, our young peasant stood in 
speechless amazement. Ah, what a remove from 
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the “ Heures Romaines”’! Laurens, who has since 
drained the intoxicating cup of art enthusiasm to 
the dregs, both here among us and in Spain and 
Italy, does not remember to have ever expe- 
rienced such an overwhelming sensation on any 
other occasion in the whole course of his life. 
Antonio Buccaferrata’s fresco, rather daubed 
than painted, represented Leonardo da Vinci's 
famous “Last Supper.” The child gazed with 
eyes dilated to their utmost extent, gazed un- 
ceasingly. 

“Oh, this one!” said he, pointing to one of 
the figures in the group holding a purse eagerly 
clutched in one hand. 

“ That’s Judas.” 

Then, after a few minutes of renewed con- 
templation, giving, so to speak, full vent to his 
overflowing soul : 

“It’s fine for all that,” he murmured ; “ it is 
very fine.” 

Antonio Buccaferrata was touched with the 
child’s ingenuous admiration. 

“ Would you like to be a painter?” he asked. 

“Oh, if it were only my father’s wish!” 

“ But is it your own wish? Is it your wish?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” he murmured, raising his 
red head so high that it appeared in bold relief 
against the open sky. 

“We are just in want of an apprentice, mas- 
ter,” hinted Filippo Pedroja. 

“ Where is your father ?” proceeded Antcnio. 

“In the fields.” 

“ And your mother ?” 

“ Dead.” 

“ Let us go and see your father.” 

The same evening Jean Paul Laurens was 
intrusted to Antonio Buccaferrata, and a few 
weeks later, having helped the Pedroja brothers 
to put the mule to the carryall, he set out from 
Fourquevaux with a sad but resolute heart, and 
eyes dimmed but dazzled with the light from 
within—the real light of vocation, which renders 
the future visible. 

III. 

IN 1851 there was in Toulouse, toward the 
extreme end of the Grande-Allée, at a place 
called the Busca, in the vicinity of the Grand- 
Rond, an inclosure surrounded by a low wall, 
in the center of which stood a mean-looking, 
tumble-down, worm-eaten, three-story dwell- 
ing. The brickwork side pillars of a high gate- 
way, giving access to the interior of this species 
of deserted farmyard, had been worn away by 
sun and rain, and presented crevices wide enough 
to admit.a pair of hands. A gust of wind—south 
wind, doubtless (vent d’autan, as it is termed by 
the people of Languedoc)—had carried away the 
top and one of the pillars, and as for the other, 
though with visible marks of decay in the shaft, 


it still retained its gracefully turned head, sur- 
mounted by a green vase laden with wallflow- 
ers and poppies in full bloom. 

Once within this shattered gateway, you had 
before you a spacious yard, as thickly covered 
with grass as a prairie; a few pomegranate 
trees at the opposite side; and to the left the 
dwelling, flanked by a flight of eight steps, rath- 
er dilapidated and tottering, but embellished with 
a not inelegant veranda, picturesquely tapestried 
with moss and all sorts of wall-creepers, thriving 
and in full vigor. 

A pigeon house, an enormous, square, tur- 
reted structure, with small circular openings, 
and a very salient ledge, such a one as may be 
seen in any part of that country, reached above 
the roof, here and there riddled with holes, of 
the sorry tenement, similar to a tower of de- 
fense; and, though no longer the home of coo- 
ing doves, or inhabited by any members of the 
feathered tribe, imparted to the frail, crumbling 
fabric a strange, indescribable character, a mild 
and touching air of poetry. To complete the 
picture, it may be added that the weird silhou- 
ette of this country farmhouse rose in bold re- 
lief upon a background of dense verdure, the 
mingling foliage of elms and plane trees be- 
speaking the vicinity of the southern channel. 

Such was the devastated farmyard, at once 
grimy and leaf-shaded, in which Antonio Bucca- 
ferrata’s carryall finally halted on his return 
from Fourquevaux. The mule was unable to 
stand on his feet ; and as for the men, worn out, 
too, with fatigue and heat, they sank down and 
stretched themselves luxuriously on the soft grass. 

Young Laurens, who was not quite so tired— 
he had been permitted to ride now and then in 
the vehicle—bewildered to see his fellow travelers 
leave him all alone to lie down, looked around in 
every direction with stupefied surprise. 

“ Ah, it is you fellows !” cried a voice. At the 
same instant a tall, lean old woman, accoutered 
in a scarlet petticoat, with a white handkerchief 
fantastically arranged around her head, appeared 
on the uppermost step of the house. 

“ Taddeo !” she called. 

« Nina!” was the reply. 

The stooping figure of a withered old man, 
with a venerable beard, bending over a staff—a 
faithful image of Time leaning on his scythe, as 
certain painters have taken pleasure in represent- 
ing him—made his appearance on the threshold 
of the dwelling. 

Taddeo and Nina descended the steps and 
approached the vehicle. 

“ Eh, Misére, eh? Completely out of wind, 
are you not? Ah, Zovero/” muttered the old 
man, stroking down the reeking breast of the 
mule with his hand. 
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“Take off the bridle, man, instead of tor- 
menting him,” squeaked the lean old woman, 
as she unhooked the chains from the shafts. 

“ Piano, Nina, piano!” calmly murmured 
Taddeo. And he continued caressing the weary 
beast. 

Misére, on finding himself disembarrassed of 
his harness, began to browse the appetizing grass 
of the greensward at his feet. 

“And what are you doing here?” inquired 
the hag with the red petticoat, gruffly accosting 
our stripling of Lauraguais. 

“I am come to learn painting, madame,” re- 
plied the terrified child. 

“We do not require an apprentice. 
away!” 

“Yes, madame,” gasped the lad, almost out 
of his wits; “I'll go.” 

Horrified at such a reception, he was about 
to set off in good earnest, when Antonio sprang 
from the grass where he was lolling, and seized 
him roughly. 

“And where would you go, booby?” he 
howled. 

“To my uncle Benoit’s. . . . I have been in 
Toulouse several times before. . . . I know my 
uncle. . . . He’sa printer. . . . He lives not far 
from here . . . . in the al/ées Saint-Etienne.” 

These broken sentences were delivered with 
lightning rapidity, and with that courage which 
fear imparts to children, and which closely re- 
sembles despair. 

“TI have you now, and I'll keep you!” said 
Antonio, without loosing his hold. 

Then, applying a vigorous kick to the elder 
Pedroja, and another to the younger : 

“Come, Ze Roux/” said he to Giovanni, 
whose bushy red hair was in a state of frightful 
disorder—“ come, fe Nozr /” said he to Filippo, 
whose black locks, carefully parted by a white 
line, fell over his ears like a pair of raven’s wings 
—“soup! soup!” 

And following the footsteps of the master 
painter, who still kept his hold of the child, Tad- 
deo, Nina, and the two Pedrojas moved forward 
in the direction of the house. 


Go 


IV. 


CHILDHOOD enjoys some adorable privileges, 
one of which is that it cannot possibly know mis- 
fortune to the full. The maturity of the brain, 
with the plenitude of power which it gives to the 
faculties, can alone bring us entire consciousness 
of the crushings of fortune. 

Once stretched on a pallet of straw in a gar- 
ret at the top of the solitary pigeon house of the 
Grande-Allée, Jean Paul Laurens, separated for 
the first time from his father, whom he loved ten- 
derly, from his brother, the sharer of his pas- 


times, and from his accustomed playmates, 
heaved one or two deep sighs as he thought of 
his snug little bed now empty in Fourquevaux ; 
but ere long, spite of their tear-moistened lashes, 
his eyelids ceased to move, and he fell fast asleep. 

When our young artzst—on more than one 
occasion, while still in Lauraguais, Buccaferrata 
to encourage him had told Laurens that he would 
one day be an arézst like himself—when our 
young artist opened his eyes he was not a little 
surprised to see in one corner of the vast, dilapi- 
dated, unfurnished apartment where he lay the 
master with his two workmen, and Taddeo and 
Nina too. The tiled floor of the room was liter- 
ally hidden from sight beneath immense sheets 
of paper covered with figures and ornamental 
designs. When completely awake, the child 
viewed the scene, to him no less pleasing than 
novel, with eager curiosity. Now and then An- 
tonio plunged his hand into a capacious port- 
folio much the worse for wear, and drew forth 
still another picture, and after honoring it with a 
hasty glance, cast it aside, giving at the same 
time utterance to a sturdy oath. 

“You'll see, mother,” said he at length, in a 
tone of ill humor, to Nina, who was holding up 
one side of the crazy portfolio—*“ you'll see that 
I shall not find in all this jumble any such thing 
as a ‘ Death of Saint Anne.’” 

“ And yet the cuvé, who was here yesterday,” 
said Taddeo, “wants you to paint a Saznt Anne, 
for a Saint Anne he must have.” 

“ Quite natural,” interposed Giovanni; “the 
name of his parish is Saznte-Anne-du-Salat .... 
Sainte-Anne-du-Salat! Who does not know 
that? The sign of the Cog d’Or, kept by Gas- 
pard Hortet, nicknamed the Poudltferer ... .” 

“Eh, fer Bacco! Why not make a Saznt 
Anne with this?” suggested Nina. 

Taking up one of the scattered engravings, 
she placed before Antonio’s eyes Titian’s cele- 
brated “ Entombment.” 

Jean Paul, fascinated, rose gently to his feet, 
and bent forward, in order to obtain a better 
view. 

“You understand, lad,” pursued Nina, “ in- 
stead of our Lord in the winding-sheet, you 
could put Saint Anne.” 

Antonio examined Titian’s composition in si- 
lence. 

“ Besides that,” said Taddeo, spreading out 
an enormous dusty roll of gray parchment, “ here 
is the portrait, the genuine portrait of Saznt Anne. 
Look !” 

“ O father, that is beautiful!” exclaimed Buc- 
caferrata, who, never having visited the Sa/on 
Carré in the Louvre, did not know No. 481, one 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s masterpieces, “ The Vir- 
gin, the Infant Jesus, and Saint Anne.” ... 
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« All right !” he added, with an air of relief. “I 
shall be able to manage matters, and we can set 
out to-morrow for Ariége.” 

Ten hands quickly gathered up the scattered 
prints, and thrust them back into the portfolio; 
after which master and men, Taddeo and Nina, 
descended the pigeon-house ladder one by one. 

The child remained astounded at the slight 
he had received from all these people. Certain 
it is that not one of their faces had been so much 
as turned toward him. So, then, he did not 
count in that house? And so much was made 
of him in his father’s humble cot! He dressed 
himself with a heavy heart, his ears deafened the 
while with the noisy clangor of the hundred bells 
of Toulouse, between the peals of which he per- 
ceived at intervals the deep, solemn sound of a 
more distant bell, and his thoughts were on the 
way to Fourquevaux. It was a Sunday morning. 

Our stripling, now more than a little dis- 
couraged, descended the ladder slowly round by 
round. When he reached the bottom he stood 
still. All at once his pale; sorrowful counte- 
nance brightened up. A cheering yet terrible 
thought occurred to him: What if he should run 
away? At that moment of anxious indecision a 
hand fell upon his meager shoulder. O joy! It 
was not a blow, it was a caress. Buccaferrata 
stood looking at him with a merry smile. 

“T’m sure, my little lad,” said he, divining his 
secret longings, “ you would like to have a kiss 
from your uncle Benoit before leaving Tou- 
louse?” 

“ Oh, yes, Monsieur Antonio,” he stammered 
out, blushing, for he had been surprised in the 
act of entertaining an evil intent. 

“Well, then, I will take you to his house. 
But first of all let us go to church.” 

They descended the Grande-Aliée, crossed the 
Grand-Rond, and reached the church of Saint- 
Exupére in the ad/ées Satnt-Michel. 

Uncle Benoit was exceedingly delighted to 
see his nephew, but his joy swelled to rapture 
when he learned from the lips of Buccaferrata 
that young Jean Paul would one day be a painter. 

“ An artist in my family! An artist in my 
family!” he repeated over and over again, all 
the while viewing the youngster over his spec- 
tacles with their two large round glasses like a 
pair of watch crystals, 

Chance does at times effect a marvelously 
happy arrangement of human affairs. It so hap- 
pened that that very noon—all Toulouse dines at 
noon—one of the professors from the School of 
Arts of that city was to dine at Uncle Benoit’s 
house. 

“He is a famous painter!” exclaimed the 
uncle. 

“I know him well,” said Antonio. 


“ What ! you are acquainted with Denis?” 

“I was model at the School for Children, just 
as Taddeo and Nina are still for old people.” 

The twelve strokes of noon resounded from 
the clock of Saint-Etienne’s cathedral. 

In stepped Denis. He was a man of about 
fifty, rather short than tall, with a head of hair 
resembling brushwood, sunken cheeks, and a 
careworn countenance. The long, slender points 
of his gray mustache hung lamentably down upon 
his withered, stony chin. But there was keenness 
in his glance. 

“ Are the escargots ready ?” he asked, march- 
ing in a right line to the table. 

“ They are,” replied Uncle Benoit, rubbing 
his hands together for very joy. 

“ And the green sauce too?” 

“ They are chopping the chervil.” 

“ And the wine?” 

“T have some Varbonne ; with a good deal of 
body, to be sure, but by adding a little water—” 

“Water! Go empty thy pitcher into the 
canal, where it may at least be of some benefit,” 
interrupted the professor, in a declamatory tone. 
“Thinkest thou I fear thy Vardonne? If it be 
possessed of so much body, I shall have more 
body still. Vozla/” 

He took a chair and sat deliberately down. 

The host now introduced his nephew and 
Buccaferrata to his friend. Professor Denis 
plucked young Laurens rather roughly by the 
ear, which greeting was received with a wince, 
but did not elicit a cry; then perceiving Antonio : 

“ Diable! diable! my lad,” said he, “you 
have grown like a weed since the time of my 
grand tableau of ‘Jesus in the Midst of the 
Doctors.’ As you now are, with your fine flow- 
ing beard and lusterless skin, you would make a 
magnificent ‘ Christ on the Cross.’ ” 

A coarse platter of red earthenware was 
placed on'the table ; the boiled escargots formed 
a smoking mountain between the guests; and 
here and there the shriveled horns of the ill- 
starred mollusks protruded piteously from their 
brown and white shells delicately streaked. with 
arabesques. 

“ Now then, my lads!” cried Professor Denis. 
And as he spoke, a number of the smoking gas- 
teropods rolled upon his plate with the grateful 
tinkling sound of so many walnuts. 

“I must tell you, my friends,” he went on, 
while with the aid of a sharp-pointed chip he 
dexterously dislodged the spiral-shaped bodies of 
the mollusks from their shells—*“ I must tell you 
that I have never been able to get escargofs fit 
to eat elsewhere than in Toulouse. Nowhere 
else is sufficient care taken to have them fasting 
a long time before they are eaten; here alone is 
the sauce prepared to perfection. . .. Ah! the 
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sauce! What a world of poetry in the sauce! 

Well may it be said—if you have escar- 
gots de vigne—‘ The sauce is as good as the fish.’ 
Take the yolk of an egg; beat it up with some 
of our delicious southern oil; add... .” 

“ A bottle or so from the snug corner,” broke 
in Uncle Benoit. 

“Ah! right! Suppose we try your ruby 
Narbonne wine?” So saying, he poured out 
bumpers right and left, without forgetting him- 
self. The glasses appeared so thick, heavy, and 
opaque, that one might have imagined they had 
been filled with ink. 

“TI say, old chum,” said Professor Denis to 
Uncle Benoit, who was wiping off the violet mus- 
tache made by the Vardonne on his fresh-shaved 
lip, his Sunday lip—*“I say, old chum, here’s a 
rich color that will make amends for the sorry 
claret we have so often swallowed in Paris!” 

“Paris?” said the other, staring inquiringly 
through the shining glasses of his spectacles. 

“You were at Banardel’s printing-office, rue 
des Mathurins-Saint-Facques ; and I painting 
in the rue des Marazs-Saint-Germain. By 
Jove! That was thirty years ago... .” 

“ Quite right. I was with Banardel, Monsieur 
Brosselard’s partner,” murmured the uncle, deep- 
ly affected with a host of reminiscences of his 
youth which came suddenly crowding upon his 
fancy. 

“ You were to revolutionize the typographer’s 
art in France by the invention of new machines ; 
and I, Monsieur Ingres’s pet pupil, was to re- 
form the art of painting. That was what we 
had to accomplish !” 

“Yes, the famous machine, which I baptized 
the Expéditive-Benoit, with a paper-cutter and 
a folding-machine for newspapers. The draughts 
of all the different parts of the monster were 
made by you.” 

“One Sunday, in the woods of Meudon, on 
Virginie’s cheerfully proffered lap. . . .” 

“ Virginie la Blonde, as you used to call 
her.” 

“And what is now left of all those darling 
dreams, all those ambitious projects?” cried 
Denis with a sarcastic chuckle. 

“ Little, indeed. . . .” 

“ A purblind printer on the one hand; and on 
the other, an old dauber who has never been able 
to use his brush to account.” 

“TI should think, however, Monsieur Denis,” 
ventured Buccaferrata shyly, “that the ‘Jesus in 
the Midst of the Doctors’... .” 

In his present bitter mood, this outspoken 
protestation, instead of soothing the painter’s ire 
by delicately tickling his self-pride, served but to 
nettle him the more. 

“Will you be silent, imbecile?” he cried. 


“ What do you know about painting? Pardleu/ 
Why not compare me to Raphael at once, with 
my ‘Jesus in the Midst of the Doctors *!” 

He took his glass, which was full to the brim, 
and emptied it at a single draught. 

Antonio Buccaferrata, though neither lacking 
in courage nor utterly destitute of the spirit of 
repartee, was completely overthrown and speech- 
less. It was a professor in the school who had 
spoken, and the ex-model was all submission 
and respect. 

“Then painting is very difficult?” suddenly 
inquired the clear, ringing voice of a child. 

The Toulouse professor of arts shook his 
head, and then fixed upon the young peasant of 
Lauraguais, who had had the audacity to interro- 
gate him, a pair of ferocious and searching eyes 
in which the fire kindled by the Wardonne was 
quite visible. Jean Paul was terrified and hung 
his head. 

“ Hold up your noddle, urchin, and let us have 
a look at you,” cried Denis in the same gruff tone 
of authority which he commonly used in the 
school. 

The little fellow did not await a second bid- 
ding. 

“ Strange,” articulated the professor, pausing- 
ly, and as if soliloquizing—“ strange, the resem- 
blance of this little cub to a portrait that I have 
seen somewhere. . . . I remember the portrait 
was about the size of a hand, but it was an in- 
comparable chef-d’a@uvre.” 

He flung his escargot pick upon the table, 
and, looking first at the child with a puzzled air, 
then, so to say, inwardly at himself, as if endeav- 
oring to sift his confused recollections, he dropped 
into an attitude of complete immobility. 

“ Parbleu!” cried he at length, striking his 
forehead with his hand; “now I have it... . 
I saw that portrait five-and-twenty years ago in 
Florence, in the Borromeo gallery. . . .” 

“A portrait of ....?” broke in Uncle Be- 
noit, with eager curiosity. 

“ It was by one of the old masters, Signorelli, 
I think... .” 

“ A portrait of . . . .?” persisted the printer. 

“Michael Angelo, when a child.” 

Uncle Benoit, convulsed by the shock, al- 
lowed the escargot which he held to drop from 
his fingers, and laughed outright. 

“ There’s an old blockhead of a printer!” 
thundered the offended professor. 

“What! You lose your temper because Mon- 
sieur Antonio compares you to Raphael, and yet 
you fearlessly declare that my nephew, Jean, from 
Fourquevaux, resembles Michael Angelo.” And 
the man of type laughed more heartily than ever. 

“ Tonnerre /” cried the old painter, striking 
a violent blow upon the table. “Do you think 
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that, because this child happens to have Michael 
Angelo’s mask, he must necessarily possess his 
genius? Set your mind at ease on that score: 
your nephew may exhibit the pug nose of a great 
man in the middle of his face, and for all that be 
an imbecile like yourself.” 

“Denis! .. .” 

“Denis .... Denis... . I cannot put up 
with it any longer. . . .” And, stretching both 
his arms menacingly toward his friend, he added, 
in a tone of wild despair that attested the achings 
of a deeply wounded spirit : 

“ Have I not forbidden you a hundred times 
to talk to me of painting? Why then will you 
do it? You well know that I would as soon 
have a dagger plunged into my heart. If I have 
missed the aim of my life, it’s my own concern ; 
but I will not be forever tartured on the grid- 
iron—do you understand? ... I have not 
been successful; so much the worse; that’s no- 
body’s business. In the absence of glory, the 
bottle still remains, voz/@ / . . . And now, to the 
devil with you all! . . . For my part, I take my 
leave of both Narédonne and escargots.... Your 
humble servant! . . .” 

Although staggering outrageously, he had 
gained the door before either Benoit or Bucca- 
ferrata could catch or restrain him. 

“ Good-by, Jean, be a good, obedient boy 
with Monsieur Antonio. ...I am obliged to 


run after Denis: in his present condition he 
would think nothing of jumping into the Ga- 


ronne.” And Benoit disappeared. 

The next few minutes found apprentice and 
master on their way back to the Busca. Tou- 
louse was an endless scene of sunshine and dust, 
with folk in their best clothes hurrying to ves- 
pers amid the tumult of bells in full peal. 


Vv. 


IN such a Senegalian temperature as that 
of the month of August in this region, the journey 
from the Grande-Allée to Sainte-Anne-du-Salat 
seemed interminable. Not to mention numer- 
ous halts in shady places, where the clear waters 
of some refreshing brook glided beneath the 
trees, the travelers stopped, twice to pass the 
night and a hundred times to quench their thirst, 
at the various taverns which stud the road lead- 
ing in a direct line from Toulouse to the Pyre- 
nees. 

It was not until about five o’clock on the after- 
noon of the third day after their departure, that 
Antonio Buccaferrata, the Pedroja brothers, and 
our young apprentice Laurens came in sight of 
the village where they were going to work. Just 
then, whether due to exhaustion or the emotion 
produced by the fragrant exhalations from the 
Stable, Misére, having heard his master clapping 


his hands with joy on descrying through a dark 
grove of walnut trees the steeple of Saint Anne’s 
church — Misére, overcome with joy or fatigue, 
sank to the ground between the shafts. 

“What ! growing faint within sight of the 
manger?” said Antonio, applying such a per- 
suasive lash of his whip as succeeded in bring- 
ing the animal to his feet again. . . . “ To the 
wheels, my lads!” he added, addressing the men, 
And leading the mule by the bridle, while the 
Pedroja brothers vigorously pushed on the vehi- 
cle, he headed toward the inn of the Cog d'Or, a 
couple of gunshots distant from the hamlet. 

This was not the first time that the Italians, 
on an artistic tour—to use one of Buccaferrata’s 
ambitious phrases—had taken lodgings at the Cog 
@’Or, kept by Gaspard Hortet the Poulterer, Ze 
Volailler, in the Zatozs of that part of the coun- 
try ; so that on entering the yard of the hostelry, 
encumbered as usual with cages well filled with 
hens, chickens, ducks, and geese, chirping, cack- 
ling, quacking, they were not a little surprised that 
neither Justine the maid nor Prosper the hostler 
came out to greet them. 

“ Hollo, Gaspard—ho there !” cried Giovanni. 

Not a sound or motion was heard. 

“What! is there nobody here ?” inquired 
Filippo, turning toward the inn door, which was 
standing ajar. 

“ Gaspard! Gaspard!” shouted Antonio lus- 
tily, almost threateningly. 

A head of bristling gray hair, with coarse, im- 
movable, dark features, as if sculptured in a block 
of old oak, protruded through one of the lattices 
of the facade, immediately over the creaking, 
gibbet-like sign, 4u Cog d’Or. Seen in the light 
of the setting sun, that facade, with its two low 
stories and its dusky, grayish tint, had rather the 
air of a deserted mosque than of a habitation for 
the living. 

“Hush!” articulated the innkeeper, placing 
a finger on his lips. In an instant he had disap- 
peared, and the window was shut again. 

Meanwhile the Pedroja brothers and our ap- 
prentice had unyoked the mule from the wagon ; 
and Misére, disembarrassed of his collar and 
other trappings, and feeling already somewhat 
refreshed, had taken the way to the stable. 

“ How eager you are to get at your proven- 
der, old hairy-coat !” said Buccaferrata, stopping 
him. “Hold on a moment. How can we tell 
what Gaspard means by his ‘Hush’? . .. Ah!” 
he pursued, apostrophizing the Volazller, who 
had by this time made his appearance at the inn 
door, “ must one starve to death here in front of 
your well-stocked cages ?” 

“Don’t shout so, Monsieur Antonio, if you 
please. Hush!” 

The master painter glanced inquiringly at 
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Gaspard Hortet. Beneath its dusky tinge the 
man’s face seemed quite pale, and his whole bear- 
ing indicated singular depression of spirits. He 
was almost trembling. 

“ Business is dull, eh ?” queried Buccaferrata, 
in a tone vaguely expressive of interest. 

“It’s nothing about business, Monsieur An- 
tonio. . . . If it were only business! . . .” 

“ And what is it?” interposed Giovanni, sur- 
named fe Roux. 

“It’s my wife! ... 

“Your wife!” exclaimed Filippo, surnamed 
le Noir. 

“What is the matter with her?” asked the 
master painter. 

“Oh, there’s nothing now the matter with 
her. My wife has been dead since yesterday 
evening.” 

“ Dead!” exclaimed our stripling from Four- 
quevaux, wildly. 

“ This accident happens at a bad time,” con- 
tinued the innkeeper. “I have nearly five hun- 


dred head of poultry there that I was to have’ 


sold at Tarbes. To get to the market, I should 
have started to-day. . . . C'est égal; when all's 
said and done, a woman’s frame is a poor weak 
fabric. The other day Hortette helpd me to 
load the wagon for my boy to take to Tou- 
louse. . . . Saint-Lizier turkeys, monsieur, mag- 
nificent fat turkeys! . . . She was pretty warm, 
the poor creature, when we had finished tying 
the cages with ropes. Those turkeys were so 
heavy! The very best, monsieur—the very 
best. You know a man has a kind of pride 
when he has the reputation of being the most 
famous poultry-dealer in Ariége. I’m not very 
well informed in matters of people’s constitu- 
tions, especially women’s ; so, said I to her, 
‘Why don’t you take a drink, Hortette? A glass 
of cold water never did hurt to any Christian !’ 
No sooner said than done; she went to the well 
and pulled up a bucket of water as clear as crys- 
tal. She stoops down, and I stoop with her. 
Water or wine, it’s all one to me: both pass 
down without ever touching my palate. . . . Off 
starts the wagon, and I went a little way with 
the youngster to give him instructions about the 
sale of the turkeys, which were as tender as but- 
ter. 4 


“And so,” interrupted the master painter 
anxiously, “ you will not be able to give us board 
and lodging ?” 

“T should like to see myself not able!” ex- 


claimed the old man. “If my wife is dead, it’s 
a great misfortune, to be sure—oh, a great mis- 
fortune! . . . but I’m not off guard yet, I'm an 
innkeeper still.” 

Avaricious of gain, the peasant, in order as it 
were to take possession of a customer threaten- 


ing to escape him, pushed the door of the Cog 
d'Or wide open with his foot. 

“Step in,” said he—‘“step in; lodgings are 
still to be had at Gaspard Hortet’s for man and 
beast.” So saying, he took Misére by the halter 
and hurried him into the stable; while the itin- 
erant painters, reassured on the score of cover 
and food, entered the hostelry. 

Overcome with fatigue and covered with per- 
spiration, our travelers, like veritable lazzaroni, 
reclined on some stationary benches which sur- 
rounded a massive chestnut table. Little Jean 
Paul alone remained standing beside the door 
through which they had entered, not daring to 
advance any farther, trembling at the thought 
that within a few paces of him somewhere lay a 
dead woman, and ready on the slightest suspi- 
cious sign to take to flight and make his escape 
across the fields. 

“T'll answer for it, my lads,” pursued Gas- 
pard on rejoining his guests, “ your mule will not 
read the newspaper at the Cog d@Or. For the 
present, he’s trying his grinders on some new 
fodder, which I imagine he'll find to his liking.” 

“ And when are we going to try our grinders 
on something ?” queried Giovanni, who, although 
he drank to a marvel, was a still better eater than 
drinker. 

“ You shall not wait long.” And in another 
instant, with as little effort as if he were plucking 
a plum off a branch, he snatched up a goose that 
was passing near by, and, stretching its neck on 
a block, chopped off its head with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

“ Here, pluck this morsel, to begin with,” he 
said, pitching to the elder Pedroja the quivering 
body of the bird, which, though headless, escaped 
from Giovanni’s hand and hobbled a few steps 
along the floor, besprinkling the tiles of the Cog 
@’ Or with its blood. 

The hideous spectacle appeared to excite the 
mirth of Ze Rowx—a rough-spun individual, with 
a harsh, repulsive countenance, illuminated by a 
pair of small flinty eyes fringed with red, and 
short bristling hair which could only be likened 
to a porcupine’s back—for he burst into an unre- 
strained fit of laughter. 

“ Hush, I say!” whispered the landlord, be- 
thinking himself of his dead wife. 

But Giovanni, pursuing the goose as it flapped 
its wings in supreme distress, gave a loose rein 
to his hilarity. 

“ Le Roux!” cried Antonio, pale and clinch- 
ing his teeth. 

The elder Pedroja, perceiving that his master 
saw little merriment in such a cruel scene, se- 
cured the now unresisting goose and scampered 
off with it to the opposite side of the yard. 

While busied in piling dry walnut twigs upon 
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the cold hearth, wherewith to make a fire to 
roast the goose, Gaspard Hortet, in muttered 
words, gave free vent to the outpourings of his 
grief. Filippo had followed his brother, and was 
aiding him to pluck the goose. As for Bucca- 
ferrata, still reclining on the bench, and our ap- 
prentice, still keeping watch at the hostelry door, 
they heard the Poulterer’s lamentations. 

“ After all, who would have supposed that a 
glass of cold water could kill us, poor miserable 
human beings that we are, as certainly as a shot 
ofagun?... Ma brave femme! She was so cou- 
rageous and so handy at everything about the 
hotel and the poultry yard!... Ah, the poultry, 
how well she knew how to take care of them! 
She could feed regiments of turkeys with nothing 
at all. Had she only left her secret behind her 
when she departed! Myself, I’m not very deep 
in these matters; all I know is to give grain 
and more grain; and the grain is so high-priced 
this year!...” Here he struck a light, and to 
the smoking tinder applied a long sulphur match, 
such as are commonly used in Ariége, made of 
dried shoots of the waythorn or furze. “ MJonszeur 
Ze Curé is right when he says that death takes 
our lives as a thief takes our money, . .,. and 
makes short work of it too, my friends, I can as- 
sure you....I go as far as Salat with the 


youngster, and when I get back I find Hortette 


as white as a sheet and as cold as the chain of 
the well-bucket. Oh, the well! What a trick it 
has served her! To be sure, the doctor from 
Prat came to see her; but doctors are not God, 
so, after three days of agony... .” 

“ She was sick only three days?” asked An- 
tonio, aroused by the crackling of the twigs in 
the flame from the soothing slumber into which 
he had by degrees fallen. 

The innkeeper turned round and showed a 
visage drenched with tears. 

“ Three days, Monsieur Antonio, no more than 
three days. The water had chilled her stomach, 
do you see? ... Well, when the lad gets back 
from Toulouse, we'll try and go to Tarbes to sell 
the chickens and things that are eating us out 
of house and home, and perhaps we may be able 
to manage all alone now. . . . Suchis life. . . .” 

“Here comes somebody!” cried Jean Paul, 
still on the alert. 

A man was coming drowsily across the yard. 

“Well, Prosper?” cried Hortet. 

Prosper, a clumsy blade of five-and-twenty, 
short and squabby, the genuine type of the Pyre- 
nean peasant, paid no heed whatever, but ad- 
vanced slowly. 

“Well?” repeated the landlord. 

“The mayor was not at the mazrze,” replied 
the other, who had now reached the threshold 
of the door; “ but I saw the schoolmaster there.” 


“What did he say to you?” 

“Nothing. He wrote something in a big book, 
and then he gave me a note for Monszeur le Curé.” 

“ And Monsieur le Curé, did he say anything 
to you?” 

“He informed me that the funeral would be 
to-morrow in the cool of the morning, at six 
o'clock, or better still at five.” 

“ And where did you leave Justine?” 

“She stopped at the village. She had to 
give notice of the hour to the people.” 

“We have strangers in the house. 
jack ready. Quick!” 

While Prosper, scarcely more animated in 
culinary than in any other concerns, was mount- 
ing upon a chair as nimbly as his ponderous form 
would permit, for the purpose of arranging the 
lengthy chain of the roasting apparatus, the Poul- 
terer, having received back from the hands of 
Giovanni and Filippo the hurriedly plucked goose, 
drew, singed, and trussed it, and finally impaled 
it on the spit. 

The goose was done to a turn, and about to 
be taken from the fire, when Justine, the servant 
of the Cog d’Or, arrived—a plump and pretty 
lass, high in color, quick of eye, and glib of 
tongue. In vain did Gaspard, who in the midst 
of his culinary cares snatched now and then a 
few brief moments for dolorous meditation, make 
repeated endeavors to silence the maid as she 
described the varied impressions produced among 
the villagers by the news of her mistress’s death. 
Say what he would, her eloquence flowed on 
unchecked ; for every word Justine gave back a 
hundred, and prattled unceasingly, keeping up a 
continuous racket, bustling to and fro about the 
table, now setting down a plate or a knife and 
fork, now a loaf or a bottle. 

“Enough! enough!” cried the innkeeper, 
exasperated at last. 

“ Pardi!” went on the magpie. “ Of course, 
I know you want to stop my mouth. You're 
afraid I'll let it out that it was you that told her 
to drink the water from the well. . . . Poor Hor- 
tette!... Pecaire!...” 

Scarcely had she uttered this last word in her 
provincial dialect when a sonorous, well-applied 
cuff resounded on her plump, rosy cheek. In- 
stead of flaring up at the insult, Justine, thus sud- 
denly checkmated, sat down, quite blank and 
ashamed like a little girl, and remained perfectly 
motionless. 

“Monsieur Antonio,” said the landlord in his 
mildest tone, “do not feel displeased with me for 
the poor reception you get to-day. You know it 
is not always in one’s power to give satisfaction. 
...” And gazing complacently on the goose 
with its appetizing juice oozing through its rich 
golden-brown skin, as it lay on a coarse earthen- 
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ware dish which he held in his hand, he added, 
“T’m willing to stake my reputation on its ten- 
derness !” 

Buccaferrata, Giovanni, Filippo, and Jean 
Paul, who now tore himself away from the door, 
seized each a knife and fork and prepared for 
the attack. 


VI. 


TOWARD the middle of the night, Jean Paul 
Laurens—for a somewhat lengthy analysis of 
whose first sensations, so decisive in the life of 
an artist, we implore pardon—Jean Paul, after 
several hours of that heavy, overwhelming sleep, 
induced by over-exertion, woke up all of a sudden. 
He raised his hand to his forehead as if to drive 
away a lurking remnant of nightmare, and stared 
wildly around with eyes in which expression was 
still, so to say, under the numbing influence 
which pervaded his senses in general. At length 
his pupils gleamed through the darkness. The 
obscured brain was evidently clearing by degrees, 
and little by little the child recovered full pos- 
session of his thoughts. . 

The first thing which struck our Lauraguais 
peasant lad, when the last vestige of mist had 
passed away, was the brilliant light illuminating 
the room where he had gone to bed in the dark 
immediately after his hearty repast. Why had he 
neglected to close the shutter of the window now 
open before him? He had a desire to draw the 
shutter to and fasten it by hooking the iron catch 
in the staple, which he could distinguish riveted 
in the side of the little window shining over 
yonder like an eye. But fear held him fast in 
his bed; so he turned over and endeavored to go 
to sleep again. 

After having lain some minutes with his head 
almost buried in the bedclothes, the poor appren- 
tice, half paralyzed with fear, though he scarcely 
knew why, and breathing with difficulty, had just 
begun to feel consciousness leaving him by de- 
grees and a grateful drowsiness gliding over him, 
when with a sudden movement, as if he had 
been touched by a galvanic battery, he sat bolt 
upright in his bed. He could not be mistaken; 
somebody had spoken. 

Who spoke? What had beensaid? Whence 
came the voice ? ; 

He listened with both ears pricked up, ren- 
dered longer by the intense strain. Buccaferrata, 
stretched on a low bed on the opposite side of the 
room, was snoring with a bass murmur similar to 
that of an ophicleide. Strange to relate, wheth- 
er from fatigue or from laziness, induced by the 
splendid feast of roast goose, the painter had not 
removed his pantaloons, and was sleeping half 
dressed. 

The little fellow, being at once reassured, 


fixed his eyes on his master. A sort of feeling 
of gratitude moved him almost to tears. It was 
certainly M. Antonio who had frightened him. 
Oh, henceforward he would not be afraid; and 
he boldly resolved to fasten the window shutter. 
Accordingly, he got up without further hesitation, 
and bravely ventured a few steps. But as ill luck 
would have it, in his heroic march from the bed 
to the window, Laurens, who was not altogether 
master of the movements of his over-excited 
frame, stumbled against a chair. 

A frightful noise was heard. ' 

In an instant Buccaferrata was on his feet. 

“Where are you going, damdbino?” he cried, 
seizing the arm_of the child, now more dead than 
alive. 

“TI was going to shut the window.” 

“What! You are cold?” 

“No, Pmwces 

The word afrazd stuck in his throat, which 
had become contracted and dry. 

“Lie down and go to sleep, simpleton! .. . 
The shutter must be allowed to remain open, or 
we shall be suffocated. . . . That goose of Gas- 
pard’s....” 

As Jean Paul was returning quite embarrassed 
to his bed, a door at the farther end of the apart- 
ment was opened, and Justine and Prosper made 
their appearance in the midst of a stream of 
light, projected with the dazzling effect of a white 
cloth on the tile floor. 

“ Has anything happened to you, monsieur ?” 
asked the servant of the Cog d’Or, anxiously. 

“No; it was my apprentice, who knocked 
down my bag and portfolio.” 

“ Suppose I should help you to get everything 
right again, monsieur ?” urged Justine, in a tone 
of obsequious amiability. 

And without awaiting a reply from the paint- 
er, who was busied in readjusting the strings of 
his portfolio, burst asunder by the ponderous 
mass of papers, she picked up the keys of Saint 
Peter, that had rolled out of the bag, the tin 
crown of one of the Magi, the gilt wooden scep- 
ter of the infant Jesus, and other properties. 

“What a lot of pretty things!” said she, 
mincingly. 

The Italian pierced her with a terrific glance. 
But apparently his artillery did not intimidate 
Justine, for instead of turning back to the room 
she had issued from, she advanced to the win- 
dow, and leaning both elbows on the stone sill, 
assumed a posture of luxurious airiness, strongly 
resembling an attitude of defiance. 

“ Well, Justine, are you going to remain there 
till next year?” asked Prosper, who, with a wax 
taper in his hand, stepped forward a few paces 
in the direction of the window. 

“ ¥ésus-Maria! One can’t have a minute 
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to breathe the fresh air!” exclaimed the maid, 
without changing her position. 

“Then you wish me to call Gaspard ?” said 
Prosper, peevishly. Shielding the flame of the 
taper with his open hand, to prevent it from be- 
ing extinguished by the draught, he went close 
up to the servant of the Cog d'Or, who was al- 
most side by side with Buccaferrata, and, stoop- 
ing, whispered in her ear: 

“ What about the corpse?” 

“ The corpse?” cried the painter. 

“Over yonder,” said Prosper in a whisper, 
pointing to the door, which, now wide open, dis- 
closed a number of wax lights burning on a ta- 
ble dressed in white. 

Buccaferrata, just about to place himself at 
the window by the side of Justine, recoiled sev- 
eral paces, and stood motionless and awe-stricken. 

“You, monsieur, a man of sense, will of course 
understand,” Prosper hastened to suggest, “that 
we can’t leave poor Hortette all alone to-night. 
God would surely punish us. In the first place, 
we asked permission of Gaspard to sit up with 
her. He would willingly have done so him- 
self, although hardly able to stand on his feet. 
Just think of it, Gaspard has been more dead 
than alive for the last three days: pining, pining 
all the time! . . . And all that poultry going to 
loss! ...” Then, plucking Justine by the skirts, 
he said, “ Will you come, vixen?” 

The servant, thus roughly shaken, and fear- 
ing for her brand-new calico gown—she had 
donned her Sunday dress to go and prattle in 
the village—left the window; but instead of fol- 
lowing Prosper she veered toward Buccaferrata, 
whose eyes wandered in the direction of the 
dead-chamber with a mingled expression of cu- 
riosity, restlessness, and fascination. 

“Good night, Monsieur Antonio!” said she, 
planting herself boldly before him, and staring 
him out of countenance. 

“Good night, my girl!” articulated the Ital- 
ian, dryly. 

Young Laurens, stretched in his bed, and 
doing all in his power to enjoy a little repose, 
had not lost a single word of this scene between 
his master and the domestics of the Cog d’Or. 
He experienced a singular sense of relief when 
Justine and Prosper retired, albeit he still held a 
grudge against them for not shutting the door of 
the chamber where Hortette, in the midst of an 
illumination rendered doubly intense by the dark- 
ness of the night, had begun to sleep her last 
long slumber. Faint glimmers from over yon- 
der reached to his very bedside, so that by lean- 
ing over he could easily have touched them with 
his fingers ; which observing, he bounded on his 
paillasse, and turned to the opposite side to shun 
the appalling glare of the tapers. 


Harassing anxiety had banished sleep from 
his lids, and allowing his eyes to wander vague- 
ly, he was much surprised to discover on all 
sides terrible subjects of alarm. What! his 
master—whom he had supposed in bed again and 
snoring away as before—still standing at the 
window! Why did he remain there? What 
was he doing? . . . Perchance he was afraid. 

At that thought, which established a sort of 
community of sentiment between M. Antonio 
and himself, his mouth, burning for speech, 
opened mechanically and gave utterance to a 
single word, muffled like a cry of anguish : 

“Monsieur! .. .” 

“ How, not asleep, little fellow?” said Bucca- 
ferrata, in a tone of affection. 

“No, monsieur. What are you doing?” 

“I’m looking at the vadiée du Salat. That 
valley is magnificent in the clear moonlight.” 

“You're not thinking of Hortette, at all 
events, are you?” 

“ The dead woman?” 

“Yes, the dead woman,” sighed Laurens. 

“ Parbleu / 1 am indeed thinking of her.” 

“So am I, a great deal.” 

“You?” 

“If you would allow me to get up, I would 
look at the val/ée du Salat with you.” 

“That's funny, too, for a child,” murmured 
Buccaferrata, musingly. “ He’s fond of nature 
already. . . . Certainly, get up, if you like.” 

Jean Paul jumped up, and, half trembling, half 
joyous, placed himself as close as he could to his 
master, who was at that moment absorbed in 
profound meditation. 

Why did M. Antonio look alternately at the 
ground below and the sky above? Above all, 
why did he remain silent? The little fellow 
could not tell. 

All at once the Italian, by what seemed to be 
an irresistible movement, stretched out his right 
arm and gave utterance to these four words : 

“ How beautiful it is!” 

“ What ?” the child ventured to inquire, hav- 
ing opened his eyes wider and yet seen nothing. 

“ Just look at that brilliant sky, since you wish 
to be a painter.” 

“ What is there in the sky, monsieur ?” 

“ And those trees over yonder ; what an enor- 
mous black spot after the brilliancy above !” 

“ A black spot ?” 

“What an admirable contrast between the 
sky so blue, with its full round moon like a grind- 
stone, and that somber clump of chestnut trees ! 
Not to speak of Ze Sa/a¢ in the center of the val- 
ley, looking like a dazzling streak of silver.” 

-“ Le Salat ?” 
“ Hearken !” 
“T hear nothing.” 
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“You don’t hear the noise of the waters ?” 

“Yes, yes, I do. . . . How delightful, mon- 
sieur!” 

The child did not participate in Buccaferra- 
ta’s enthusiasm, nor could he sufficiently pene- 
trate the cause of it; yet his exquisite sensibility 
led him to surmise that there was something ex- 
traordinary at Sante-Anne-du-Sa/lat, for never 
at Fourquevaux had he heard from any mouth 
words similar to those just now pronounced. 

Encouraged by a sort of vague hope that he 
should perhaps one day be able to understand all 
these things which he could not now compre- 
hend, with that superb and ingenuous confidence 
which is the distinguishing mark of the e/ec¢ still 
unknown to themselves and to others, though 
they will in after-life show themselves capable of 
working out their destiny, he said : 

“ You will teach me ail you know, Monsieur 
Antonio, will you not ?” 

“ Everything, my boy; yes, everything,” and 
the Italian withdrew his eyes from the fascina- 
ting spectacle to fix them on Laurens. 

“Tam pleased with you, my child,” said he. 
“ For the last five years I have been painting a 
little in every direction, and I have had three ap- 
prentices ; but none of them awakened the same 
emotions within me that you do. Besides, I could 
make nothing of the rogues. Blockheads, per- 
fect blockheads—voz/@/ I then took Giovanni 
and Filippo, who are my cousins, and had long 
before been summoned from Sonnino by my fa- 
ther. I was born in Florence; but my parents 
are from Sonnino, in the Abruzzi. All the days 
and nights devoted to the task by Taddeo and Nina 
have been spent in vain ; Giovanni has never been 
able to learn to draw a head correctly. As for 
Filippo, his is a finer nature than his brother’s, 
and he will succeed if he applies himself with 
perseverance. .. .” 

“ You will see how I will apply myself, Mon- 
sieur Antonio.” 

“ Ah, here’s something new!” cried Bucca- 
ferrata, again turning his eyes toward the valley 
of Salat. “The aspect of the landscape is 
changed.” And, resting both his elbows on the 
window sill of the Cog d’Or, he reassumed his 
former attitude of observation. 

A silver-fringed mass, on becoming detached 
from the white hills bordering the extreme hori- 
zon, had rolled at random through a sea of azure 
and stopped full in front of the moon. At first 
it seemed as if a vast crape was spread over the 
valley but a moment ago bathed in a flood of light 
almost radiant; then the obscurity grew black, 
and at last all was night. 

“ Look!” cried Buccaferrata ; “ we cannot see 
even the river now.” 

“ But we can hear it,” said the child. 


Through the sudden gloom the din of the 
waters rushing over the bars at some factory 
was clearly and distinctly perceptible at the 
Cog d'Or. 

“I saw in Toulouse, in Professor Villemsens’s 
studio,” resumed Antonio, “ a large picture called 
‘Judas betraying his Master.’ The scene is 
placed in the midst of an olive grove, and the 
moon hides her face behind a cloud in order not 
to witness the arrest of the Saviour. What vigor 
of brush in those trees! Déavolo/ were there 
but five or six armed men over yonder among 
the chestnut trees, I should be tempted to think 
Monsieur Villemsens executed his painting at 
Sainte-Anne-du-Salat.” , 

“ So then, in order to make pictures, one must 
see them ?” asked Jean Paul. 

“ Certainly they must be seen.” 

“T thought people took them out of their 
heads.” 

“No, my lad, they are taken from nature. 
Only it is useless to open one’s eyes as wide as 
possible, everybody is not capable of observing 
nature. I, for one, whenever nature has to be 
taken into account, I’m an ass, a four-footed ass, 
with pack-saddle and halter.” 

“You, monsieur? .. .” 

“What I say is the truth.... Only a mo- 
ment ago, when viewing the valley of Salat, so 
picturesque, I reflected, ‘How beautiful that 
landscape is!’ . And I swore I would have it 
for the background in my pictures.” 

“ But you put gold in the background of your 
pictures. Gold is much prettier than trees. At 
Fourquevaux your ‘ Last —— and your ‘St. 
Paul holding a Sword’ 

“3 paint a Christ” in ‘the garden of Geth- 
semane in a bloody sweat, praying to his Father 
not to forsake him, and, instead of surrounding 
the figure with trees and rocks, it is mounted on 
clouds, if the parish be a poor one; or, if it bea 
rich one, on gold. All that is downright ridicu- 
lous.” 

“O monsieur, remember your ‘St. Paul’ and 
your ‘ Last Supper.’” 

“One day, at Tardy, a little hamlet near Be- 
tharam, I received an order for a ‘St. Louis dis- 
tributing Justice.’ I put the old chap sitting on 
a stone, and leaning back against the trunk of a 
huge oak; then all around I drew elms, beech 
trees, and birch trees. No sooner had I fin- 
ished than I found it necessary to destroy my 
work, which was but a sorry hotchpotch of lines. 
St. Louis looked as if carrying all the tim- 
ber of Vincennes on his head, I had made such 
an endless maze of branches crossing and re- 
crossing each other. As for the personages of 
the royal suite, one had a twig issuing from his 
forehead, another was cut in two by the slender 
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trunk of a tiller, and a third, covered with foli- 
age, notwithstanding his magnificent cuirass, was 
more like a woodman than a proud courtier.” 

“ And why, monsieur?” asked Jean Paul, in 
a quandary. 

“Why? Because it is folly to strain after 
things that are beyond our reach. The journey- 
man should remain a journeyman.” 

“You a journeyman, monsieur? .. .’ 

“And yet, each time I see nature beautiful, 
as it is to-night, for example, it produces an im- 
pression on me. . . . Ah, yes! had I had other 
masters than Taddeo and Nina, I should have 
come to something, child.” 

The long train of white and grayish fleecy 
clouds which had gradually moved over the 
moon were now quite gone, and her full face 
shone forth anew in all its splendor. The valley 
again became visible with the infinite variety of 
its details, the outlines of which were sharply 
defined by a light at once clear and transparent, 
spite of a certain blending of shade. Far be- 
yond, near the starry sky, on the other side of 
Salat, the heavy masses of chestnut trees received 
the reflection as if of polished steel, which gave 
them the appearance of a foam-covered beach 
fringing a troubled sea. The metallic brilliancy, 
however, gradually shaded off as the eye left the 
summits and descended the flanks of the moun- 
tains; and in the subdued light of the more dis- 
tant firmament the trees, closely grouped together, 
seemed to roll like immense avalanches composed 
of looming heaps of snow and sable rocks. 
Through the crevices of these oscillating agglom- 
erations, a glimpse was here and there caught of 
deserted roads winding downward through the 
woodland to the humming river, where the roofs 
of the village, as it slumbered by the side of the 
waters, stole forth in timid glow, enhancing the 
charm and beauty of the scene. 

“Do you hear them?” asked Jean Paul, 
touching the elbow of Buccaferrata, who was 
wrapped in deep meditation. 

“Whom?” 

“ Justine and Prosper, Jardz/” 

“ What are they saying ?” 

“Hark! hark!.. .” 

The painter advanced stealthily toward the 
chamber of death and listened attentively. 

“So you won’t allow me to kiss you?” 
was Prosper’s voice. 

“You seem to think my cheeks belong to 
you. Did you buy them, I should like to know?” 
It was the voice of Justine. 

“Well, but... .” 

“How much did you pay for them, my 
friend ?” 

“Yesterday, though, on the way to the vil- 
lage to hire mourners for Hortette .... you 


It 


remember going through Gaspard’s mead- 
ow?...” 

“Yesterday was yesterday, and to-day’s to- 
day.” 

“ Let me catch you with Monsieur Antonio !” 

“Well, suppose you do?” 

“You know how I can crack the whip when 
I drive the wagon to Toulouse?” 

“Yes; but Monsieur Antonio can crack noses 
better than you can.” 

“ Horrid creature !” 

“ Great booby !” 

“ That’s how you sit up with poor Hortette, 
is it?” 

“Well! what are you doing ?” 

“You have not a cent’s worth of feeling!” 

“ How much have you?” 

“You have no shame!” 

“Do you think you have any?” 

“Imp of the devil! you may be sure you'll 
never be my wife! Begone!” 

A loud fit of laughter burst forth, and rang 
in a prolonged peal through the room where the 
dead woman lay and that in which Buccaferrata 
and Jean Paul stood, all attention, the latter un- 
easy and trembling, the former with clinched 
fists and boiling with rage and disgust, and ready 
to rush forward. 

Meantime a violent rustling noise was heard, 
mingled with stifled cries. 

“ Ah, wretches!” cried the painter, now dash- 
ing onward. 

What a spectacle he beheld! Prosper, exas- 
perated by Justine’s resistance, had at length 
seized and held her locked in his arms to suffo- 
cation. 

Silently the Italian applied his long, sinewy 
hand to the nape of the over-earnest hostler, and 
the boor, in turn deprived of breath, relinquished 
his hold. 

“What now?” gasped Prosper, half uncon- 
scious, while on his neck was seen, as a collar, 
the impress of the terrible fingers which had 
bruised his flesh. 

On recognizing Buccaferrata he lost counte- 
nance, and scampered off. 

The painter approached Justine, and, without 
uttering a word, but with a gesture evidently 
menacing, showed her the open door, through 
which she too slipped off with alacrity. 

Not until then did the painter turn his atten- 
tion to the corpse, nor had he even perceived it. 
At the first glance he was struck with surprise, 
almost with stupefaction. .He had known Hor- 
tette—a tall, raw-boned, muscular peasant, whom 
he had observed on several occasions, sometimes 
in the kitchen, sometimes in the poultry yard ; 
but he certainly never had seen her with the 
supernatural visage which now held him spell- 
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bound. Whence had the wife of Gaspard, the 
rough-spun poulterer, /e rude Volailler de I’ Ari- 
ége, obtained this plenteous growth of gray hair, 
those flowing locks covering her temples on 
either side, and imparting to features formerly 
so harsh an expression of ideal sweetness? From 
whom had Hortette, who had always appeared 
to him with a huge cartilaginous nose, taken this 
large, straight, delicately chiseled nose, so pure, 
so aristocratic in design? Then the closed eyes, 
with their soft, transparent lids! A pair of very 
bushy eyebrows gave a sort of masculine air 
to the countenance, and perhaps, too, a slight 
degree of sternness; but the marring effect of 
that feature was corrected by the mouth, imper- 
ceptibly open, almost smiling; and beauty, a 
sovereign beauty, lingered upon that hushed, rus- 
tic head, on which Death had stamped the im- 
press of an unknown seal of nobility. 

Our Italian stood motionless, observing, ana- 
lyzing minutely each detail of that face of mar- 
ble, in which his fervid imagination, however, 
perceived grandeur, power, majesty. . . . “ What 
a picture!” thought he. 

From Hortette’s face, now divested of its 
former wrinkles, polished as ivory, radiant in 
places, the painter’s rapturous eye glided down 
the shriveled neck, and traced over the covering 
the outlines of the corpse which reached to the 
lower extremity of the bed with the rigidity of a 
statue. The outlines, severe and boldly delin- 
eated, struck him as wonderful. 

“ ¥ésus/!” he murmured in his fever, “ what 
a ‘Saint Anne’ I should realize were I capable 
of copying that model! ... Boy!” he called, 
“boy!” 

Laurens made no reply. Clinging as closely 
as possibly to his bedside, there he stood petri- 
fied, scarcely breathing, and a prey to all sorts of 
anguish, visions, and terrors. 

“ Bring me my bag, boy,” cried Bucca- 
ferrata. 

The apprentice, hearing the master’s com- 
mand, suddenly recovered himself, and bounded 
to the bag; but it was too heavy, and fear para- 
lyzing his limbs deprived him of all energy, men- 
tal and physical, nor could he succeed in either 
lifting or dragging the burden. 

“ Are you coming?” shouted the master. 

“ Monsieur Antonio... .” faltered Jean Paul, 
numb with terror, and scarcely able to breathe. 

The painter hastened to the spot. He found 
the child kneeling in a desperate endeavor to 
bring the bag, now-converted into a leaden 
weight. Buccaferrata, taken up as he was with 
perplexing preoccupations, paid no heed to his 
apprentice; but with a turn of the hand untied 
the strings that held the mouth of the bag, 
groped for a box among a host of other objects, 


and snatching up the old portfolio, hurried back 
to Hortette’s room. 


VII. 


LAURENS remained long seated on the cold 
tiled floor, leaning his back against one of the 
bedposts, without uttering a word or making the 
slightest movement. Nor was his mind engaged 
with any thought. Only now and then, in the 
midst of the darkness which caused this his first 
night at the Cog d’Or to seem to him eternal, a 
faint ray—the recollection of his native home— 
cheered for an instant his drooping spirits. He 
saw his father’s cottage buried among its roses 
and white acacias ; he heard the cherished voice 
of his brother, the joyous shouts of his playmates 
romping through the lanes of the hamlet; he 
heard everything, even to the familiar flapping of 
the wings of the flocks of pigeons returning to 
their cotes above the roofs. Once, the vision of 
the Italian painters arriving at Fourquevaux hav- 
ing flitted before his mind’s eye, he called to 
recollection a shepherd named Lenthéric whom 
he had often met in his random saunterings 
through the Lauraguais country, and who was 
marvelously skillful at carving with the point of 
his knife a man’s or an animal’s head on the top 
of a staff. He remembered having himself one 
day made a very fair attempt at the profile of a 
goat on a piece of boxwood; and he began to 
wonder why he had left Lenthéric and followed 
M. Antonio. - 

Until that moment the poor little fellow had 
been able to restrain his tears; but now they 
burst in a torrent from his eyes, large and round 
like heavy raindrops, and trickled in burning fur- 
rows down his cheeks. 

A brief weeping spell brought relief to Jean 
Paul’s aching heart, and he could summon suffi- 
cient strength to regain his feet. One thing im- 
mediately struck his attention: the broad white 
streak reaching from Hortette’s room to his bed- 
side had disappeared. Hence M. Antonio must 
have extinguished the tapers around the corpse. 
But what could M. Antonio be doing with the 
box which he had taken from the bag and the 
large portfolio full of drawings? Yielding to 
a sudden and irresistible sentiment of curiosity, 
he made bold to look toward the farther end of 
the room. The door of the dismal chamber was 
still ajar; but instead of the brilliant flood of 
light which at first issued from it, he could now 
barely distinguish a reddish glare between the 
entrance and the wall beyond. 

Mon Dieu! what was taking place there ? 

Certainly he would have had courage enough 
to venture a few steps nearer had his anxious at- 
tention not been suddenly attracted in another 
direction. He had heard slight bursts of laugh- 
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ter followed by a noise of feet, as it were, run- 
ning precipitately across the yard of the Cog d’Or. 

Could it be Filippo and Giovanni, lodged in 
another wing of the building, coming to call 
their master to work? Who knows? Perhaps 
daybreak is at last approaching. .. . 

He went to the window. Alas! the moon’s 
ruddy face was still in view over the chestnut 
groves; and he could see the shutter of the apart- 
ment occupied by the Pedroja brothers as yet 
unopened. Another proof that the dawn was 
not yet nigh: the early cocks, both those in the 
coops and those in the poultry yard, each rolled 
into a ball, and nestling beak under wing, gave 
not the faintest signs of chanting their shrill 
morning notes. In the distant village, and at 
the hostelry under his eyes, men and beasts were 
still wrapped in slumber. 

Laurens extended his arm to pull in the shut- 
ter. Doubtless he too should enjoy a brief 
snatch of repose, could he but secure in the 
room complete obscurity. 

It was precisely at the moment when, soothed 
by calm and gentle thoughts after a prolonged 
state of feverish excitement, our wanderer from 
Lauraguais was catching the hook of the shutter 
in the narrow iron staple intended to hold it, that 
the laughing and footsteps before heard com- 
menced anew. He looked eagerly down into the 
yard and recognized Justine and Prosper gallop- 
ing like a couple of horses broken loose. The 
maid, on the point of being overtaken, darted into 
the shade, emerged again and disappeared once 
more, fleeing from the clutches of the hostler in 
hot pursuit to capture her. 

“Boy!” cried the Jatron, 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“TIT want you. Come!” 

“ Coming, monsieur.” 

He marched resolutely forward, and with a 
firm step entered the chamber of death, so far 
without reflection or hesitancy, at once yielding 
to the necessity of obedience, and borne up by 
the satisfaction of being of service to a man 
whom he admired and at whose hand he had 
received kind treatment. 

“This sketch will be useful to me for my 
‘Saint Anne "—very useful.” 

Standing before the bed and hiding the dead 
body of the woman, the painter pointed out to 
Jean Paul a large sheet of parchment streaked 
with immense crayon strokes traced in every di- 
rection. The child was silent; and his eyes, 
wandering vaguely about the room, betrayed no 
sentiment or thought. 

“And why did you blow out the candles, 
Monsieur Antonio ? ” he inquired. . 

“To obtain the effects which I required, far- 
bleu! 1n painting, effect is everything. Hun- 
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dreds of times, when I used to serve as a model 
at the school, I heard Professor Villemsens di- 
recting his pupils to study their effects. ‘Look 
at Ribeira,’ he would say; ‘he was an artist 
who understood effects !’” 

“ Ribeira ? ” cried Laurens. 

“TI am not altogether dissatisfied with this 
drawing, although dashed off in haste,” went on 
Buccaferrata, complacently surveying his own 
handiwork. After a few moments of musing, 
however, he shook his head in token of discour- 
agement, and added, “ Still, it’s horribly tame.” 

“Tame?” said the child. 

“ Lacking character.” With a violent jerk of 
the hand he snatched from its socket the only 
taper now left burning, and handing it to Jean 
Paul he cried: “ Hold this and hearken atten- 
tively : I am going this night to give you a rare 
lesson, dambino. . . . You see Hortette, do you 
not?” So saying, he took four steps in front of 
the bed, and with his finger pointed tu the dead 
woman. 

Laurens looked aghast, and his countenance, 
hitherto pale, suddenly grew livid. Yet his con- 
tracted fingers did not relax their hold of the 
taper; but the poor little fellow fetched a deep, 
long-drawn sigh, which caused the flame to 
waver and flicker. Fain would he have swelled 
that sigh into a shriek of terror, but his present 
overwhelming anguish of body and mind re- 
strained it to a sob. 

Hortette’s bed stood in the middle of the 
room, according to the customary arrangement 
of that piece of furniture, dear above all others 
to our southern peasants ; and had not its head 
been placed close up to the wall, one could have 
passed freely all around its four roughly planed 
walnut posts 

Buccaferrata, flushed with the idea of making 
the best of his sketch and heedless of the species 
of anzsthetic prostration into which the grim 
spectacle of a corpse had thrown Jean Paul, took 
him by the hand and gently but irresistibly led 
him to the very side of the dead woman. 

“ There! Now, not a move!” said he, simul- 
taneously raising the child’s arm until the smoky 
flame of the taper was much above the level of 
Hortette’s forehead. 

This pose attained, Antonio feverishly clutched 
the portfolio, which he used as a desk, and seat- 
ing himself on the right side of the bed, while 
Laurens remained steadfast at his post on the 
left, fixed his anxious gaze upon the model. 

“Superb! . . . What shades! . . . Superb!” 
he cried. And the crayon went gliding over 
the paper. 

Illuminated from above by a single light, the 
corpse of Gaspard Hortet the Poulterer’s wife 
was truly appalling to behold. Before, when 
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bathed in a uniform flood of white light, the 
features wore the placidity of sleep, with that 
supreme serenity which death imparts to the 
human countenance. «Now that tranquil face, 
with the strange mobility of the shades, which 
gave each lineament a ghastly, marble hue, had 
assumed a terrible aspect. Terrible were the 
eyes, two yawning cavities which seemed to 
see; terrible the forehead, creviced like an old 
wall in ruins, and above it the bushy, disheveled 
hair, which had the appearance of dried and 
withered grass ; terrible the nose, with its sharp, 
menacing partition projecting a shadow like a 
large black spot on the petrified lips; terrible the 
deep mouth, showing a few straggling teeth with- 
in a wide circular opening, resembling a well 
with a dilapidated curb; terrible the luminous 
chin, towering above the temples and cheeks, 
similar to a block of rose-colored granite among 
the bare, wild valleys of African climes. 

Buccaferrata, all attention to the awful beau- 
ties of that rugged peasant head, sought out with 
eager, enthusiastic eye the slightest hollows and 
most insignificant protuberances ; and his hand, 
which came and went with restless, anxious bus- 
tle, would fain have seized each separate trait 
and transferred the whole to the paper in all the 
fullness of evident, palpable resemblance. Un- 
fortunately, study was lacking, and the hapless 
disciple of Taddeo and Nina beheld his inspira- 
tion spent in a jumble of lines, not one of which 
was that master line which fixes the character of 
a head and seals a countenance forever. 

“That is not it—that is not it!” repeated 
Antonio from time to time in despair, dragging 
his rigid, hawk-like fingers through his tangled 
hair and streaming beard. 

The fact is, Hortette’s frightful visage 
emerged from amid an intricate and obscure 
network of black lines. 

“Higher!” cried the master, his brow stream- 
ing with perspiration. He fixed his eyes unea- 
sily on the bed, for it seemed to him that the 
broad shadows of the folds of the sheets had 
diminished in vigor. “ Higher, I say!” he cried 
once more. But Jean Paul was no longer con- 
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scious ; fear had induced a sort of cataleptic state. 
In vain did he raise his arm, mechanically yield- 
ing to his master’s touch ; the deep black streaks 
which gave place to strikingly effective rz/zev7 in 
the covering of the dead body grew visibly less 
intense. 

“ Sang du Christ! Here is daylight upon 
us!” exclaimed the painter, mournfully. 

At the same instant Laurens, suddenly recov- 
ering from his tetanic rigidity, dropped the taper 
from his fingers. 

“ Eh bien?” shrieked Buccaferrata, starting 
to his feet. 

“ Monsieur Antonio, it is under the bed—it is 
under the bed... .” 

“ Under the bed ?” 

“ The body moved. ...” Completely overcome 
with fear, the child bounded to his master’s side. 

“ Are you crazy, boy, to be so much afraid 
as that?” cried the latter, not finding courage 
to rebuke him. Before he had finished speaking, 
two splendid crested black hens, of the Créve- 
ceur breed, issued from beneath the bed, cluck- 
ing mildly and pecking crumbs of bread that 
were scattered over the floor. 

“ Master,” said Filippo, entering, “it is four 
o'clock ; shall we go to Saint Anne’s church and 
begin work ?” 

“Yes, yes—to work !” replied the Jatron. 

As Buccaferrata and Filippo descended the 
stairs of the Cog d@’Or, now ringing with the 
tumultuous chirpings and chantings from the 
poultry yard, the two hens were engaged in a 
vigorous attack upon the extinguished taper, 
which nobody had thought of replacing in its 
socket and relighting. One of them, holding the 
candle firmly with her claws, detached such mor- 
sels as best she could ; the other, having chosen 
the part which had been softened by the heat of 
the flame, feasted away at her ease. There was 
in this novel quarry something at once hideous 
and heart-rending. 

Laurens, in a state of distraction, hastened 
away. 

FERDINAND FABRE, 7# Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 
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i ig eighteenth century, so near to us and 
yet so far from us, possesses this peculiar 
charm, that its proximity in point of time enables 
us to realize to ourselves habits of life and modes 
of thought almost as remote from our own as 
those of the Elizabethan age. What it requires 
the powerful imagination of the poet or the nov- 
elist to do for us in respect of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that every man can do for himself in respect 
of the eighteenth. We can live as familiarly 
with the men of a hundred years ago as if we 
had known them ourselves; and yet we are sure 
that if by any miracle we could be thrown back 
among them for a day, their talk, their ideas, 
their very dress, would seem as strange to us 
as if they belonged to another world. Johnson 
at the Mitre Tavern, Cowper at the Olney Tea 
Table, Fox shooting partridges at Holkham, Pitt 
and Bentham playing chess at Bowood, Dr. Tay- 
lor and his sleek black horses, might almost be 
our own contemporaries. Thirty years ago the 
old tavern life of London still survived. Dinner 
hours in the country were still sufficiently early 
to admit of chess and cards being introduced in 
the evening. A few years earlier Lord Althorpe 
was still shooting partridges with pointers and 
setters over the ground trodden by Charles Fox. 
And numerous Doctor Taylors still survived 
among the clergy, though they had exchanged 
their bobwigs and coaches for the less clerical 
costume of cross-barred stiff ties and one-horse 
gigs. In the pictures we have hastily recalled 
there is nothing strange or unfamiliar. Yet make 
these figures speak, let them once begin to talk 
of politics, or literature, or religion, or pleasure, 
or “society,” and we find ourselves in a different 
world. When personal government by the sov- 
ereign was a recognized principle in politics ; 
when the authority of Dr. Johnson was univer- 
sally accepted in literature; when the Church of 
England was so supremely popular that the 
clergy could afford to take their ease and live 
pretty much like laymen; when the “quality” 
still frequented Vauxhall and Ranelagh; when 
ladies of title gave convivial suppers, and were 
exposed to the same kind of attentions from their 
inebriated guests as Marlow pays to Miss Hard- 
castle—it is difficult to believe that in many other 
respects life was pretty much the same as at the 
commencement of the present reign. The im- 
mense remoteness of such scenes and such ideas 
from our own experience was combined with the 
nearness of the two periods to each other in point 


of time ; so much so that opinions and practice as 
unfamiliar to ourselves as those of a Strafford or 
a Rochester, were a matter of course with men 
whom we seem to know as well as our grand- 
fathers. 

Till recent years the eighteenth century had a 
bad name among us. The Lake school had 
raised a prejudice against its literature. Re- 
formers of every shade heaped abuse upon its 
politics. Moralists condemned its vices. The — 
High Churchman of 1833 blotted it from his 
calendar. It was generally voted an unspiri- 
tual, “ unideal,” and materialistic age ; when men 
had lost their hold on great principles, when 
faith had given way to sense, and theology to 
evidences. It was an age of coarse enjoyments, 
of beef and pudding, and port, and punch, and 
beer. Mr. Thackeray has remarked how fat 
people were in the eighteenth century. And it 
is quite true that in any family portrait gallery 
one may trace a marked difference between the 
faces of the eighteenth and the faces of the sev- 
enteenth century. But it was forgotten that the 
eighteenth century, if not an age of great thoughts, 
was preéminently an age of great deeds. In the 
eighteenth century constitutional government was 
established, and the British Empire was created. 
Political eloquence then reached its highest pitch; 
and there breathes through the language of Brit- 
ish statesmen, in their intercourse with foreign 
states, that “calm pride” which is peculiar to 
an age of aristocracy. 

Mr. Thackeray, we think, was the first Eng- 
lish man of letters who recognized the rich mate- 
rials which the eighteenth century afforded for 
literary treatment. And in “The Virginians” 
and “Esmond,” in the “ Humorists” and “The 
Four Georges,” he has shown what good use 
he could make of them. Since then George 
Eliot has given us pictures of provincial and rural 
life which, though they lie quite at the end of the 
last century, and partly in the beginning of the 
present one, are no doubt faithful representations 
of our country towns and villages any time during 
the reign of George III. Mr. Froude, in his 
“Short Essays on Great Subjects,” has two or 
three very striking papers on the condition of 
England during the same period, in which he 
claims for it the superiority over ourselves in 
many respects in which we have been accus- 
tomed to look down upon it from an infinite 
height of self-complacency. Still more lately 
Mr. Lecky and others have given us works of 
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great learning and ability on the same subject; 
so that public interest in the eighteenth century 
is now thoroughly awakened, and we begin to 
see, with more clearne# than before, what were 
its leading characteristics, and to appreciate the 
wheat among the tares, of which last, no doubt, 
it yielded an abundant crop. 

In looking back upon the eighteenth century, 
one of the first things which strike us is the air 
of repose which breathes over it. It reminds one 
of the land of the lotus-eaters, “in which it seemed 
always afternoon.” And this, too, in spite of an 
occasional rebellion or a serious riot which would 
startle us out of our propriety at the present day. 
But the eighteenth century took things very easily. 
George II. was rather frightened in 1745; a few 
Londoners left the city, and a few people in the 
country, Lord Eldon’s mother among the num- 
ber, got out of the direct line of the armies. 
But, on the whole, the irruption of the Highland- 
ers seems to have been regarded with great in- 
difference. And it is wonderful how shortly all 
record of it was forgotten. There are probably 
fewer local traditions of Prince Charles’s advance 
into England than of any event in history of equal 
magnitude and interest. The fact is, nobody 
cared. And when the Highlanders retreated 
the wave closed over them, and left hardly a 
trace behind. The British public, again remind- 
ing us of the lotus-eaters, were in no mind to be 
startled out of their pleasant doze. They had had 
enough of action and of motion; they had gone 
through two revolutions, a religious and a civil 
one. There had been burning, and fighting, and 
exile, and confiscation, on and off, for two centu- 
ries. They had grown weary of these troubles, 
and of the principles by which they had been 
caused. They would fight no more for an idea; 
of that they were quite certain. And though, 
when a Spaniard or a Frenchman became trou- 
blesome, John Bull flared up for a moment and 
chastised them, he soon sank back again into his 
accustomed indolence, basking in the sunshine 
of domestic peace and prosperity, and venerating 
the institutions of the country as they enabled 
him to do so. It is the life of “Old Leisure,” 
that inimitable portrait drawn by one of the 
greatest literary artists which the fair sex has 
produced in this country, which greets us every- 
where in that happy time, before the French Rev- 
olution had made all the world eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, and had brought 
death and democracy into the societies of Europe. 

In spite of the one great question which must 
still have kept the minds of politicians unsettled 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the repose of which we speak extended itself to 
the world of politics. Till we look more closely 
into the matter, we are puzzled to know what the 





Houses of Parliament could have found to talk 
about during the reign of the first two Georges. 
What, however, really gave life and meaning to 
the Parliamentary opposition of those days was 
that old antagonism between land and trade 
which was the growth of the Revolution, and of 
which the ridiculous side is shown us in Addison’s 
“Freeholder,” and the more reasonable one in 
Shelburne’s “ Autobiography.” The complaint 
was, that by leaning exclusively on the trading 
class the Government had created an artificial 
interest, through which they were enabled to 
override the natural interests of the country, and 
to defy the majority of the nation. . Enough of 
feudalism still survived to make it generally be- 
lieved that the landowners under the sovereign 
were the natural leaders of the people. And it 
is the fierce struggle for existence of this ancient 
principle, with the new political ideas then begin- 
ning to assert themselves, which is the key to 
much of the Parliamentary history of the period. 
The country gentlemen, then the really indepen- 
dent party, had a second grievance also, They 
held that the new Parliamentary system was not 
constitutional. Lord Shelburne, who, for the 
age in which he lived, was what we should now 
call an advanced Liberal, constantly speaks of 
this system asa sham. The monarchy was only 
a convenient cloak for the real supremacy of a 
faction, and the dictatorship of a single minister. 
This, the country gentlemen contended, was not 
what they méant when they accepted the new 
dynasty. Non hac in federa veni, said the 
Tory party. They were all stanchly monarchi- 
cal, and they were now palmed off with a coun- 
terfeit. It would be foreign to the purpose of 
the present article to discuss the reasonableness 
or unreasonableness of these complaints. We 
are trying only to realize as closely as possible 
the Parliamentary life of the period, and what it 
was that gave reality and meaning to that Tory 
opposition, so much talked of and so little under- 
stood, which was led by Wyndham and inspired 
by Bolingbroke. We know better since the pub- 
lication of Lord Shelburne’s life what Sir William 
talked about to the Somersetshire squires when 
he assembled them round his table at Orchard 
Wyndham, or drank a glass of punch with them 
at the neighboring bowling-green. “During the 
first twenty years of the reign of George II. there 
were three parties: first, the old Whigs, who 
entirely composed the administration ; secondly, 
the discontented Whigs, who, one after another, 
quarreled with Sir Robert Walpole and the main 
body; thirdly, the Tories, to whose character 
and principles sufficient justice has not been 
done, owing to the never-ceasing outcry of min- 
isters in confounding them with the Jacobites ; 
but, in fact, they were the landed interest of 
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England, who desired to see an honorable, digni- 
fied government, conducted with order and due 
economy and due subordination, in opposition to 
the Whigs, who courted the mob in the first in- 
stance, and in the next the commercial interest.” 

These, then, were the real principles of oppo- 
sition. The Whigs had exalted the trading in- 
terest at the expense of the land, and, by setting 
up a sham monarchy instead of a real one, had 
violated the spirit of the constitution. But, on 
the whole, it was an age of repose. Ministers 
had to undergo an annual baiting on the Ger- 
manizing policy of the court and on the increase 
of the national debt, the bugbear which afflicted 
our ancestors with a perpetual panic. But the 
outside political world was stirred hardly by a 
single ripple. Of legal or constitutional changes 
no serious sound was ever heard. When Wal- 
pole was asked by the Dissenters when the time 
would arrive for removing their disabilities, he 
answered, “ Never!” Now and then there was 
a murmur of triennial Parliaments, and a whisper 
of Parliamentary reform. But the aversion of 
the people to any further changes was too deeply 
rocted to permit of either question being serious- 
ly entertained, and established institutions slum- 
bered on in absolute security. In spite of the 
parvenu trade, the peerage and the gentry were 
still the real governing powers in the country, 
and their supremacy was cheerfully accepted as 
one of the eternal laws of nature. Mr. Lecky, 
in a very fine passage, sums up the advantages 
and disadvantages of, aristocratic government, 
deciding in its favor by several lengths, if I may 
use such an expression. By the aristocracy, how- 
ever, he seems to mean principally the nobility ; 
and he is clearly of opinion that the oligarchical 
arrangements of the eighteenth century, against 
which the country party protested so long and 
so loudly, were a decided benefit to the nation. 
He thinks that, as far as they still exist, they are 
so still. But this is a political speculation upon 
which I am precluded from entering. 

If we turn to the Church, we find her still 
regarded by ninety-nine hundredths of the people 
as our great bulwark against Popery; and her 
external repose during this long period of time 
was even still more unruffied than the repose of 
the political world. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the apparent torpor of the eigh- 
teenth century was inconsistent with practical 
religion. Clarissa Harlowe, as Mr. Froude points 
out, found daily service in the London churches 
as easily as she could now; and Cowper found 
the same at Huntington in 1765. This was not 
the case in rural parishes, it is true; but George 
Eliot testifies to the truly religious spirit of the 
English farmers and peasantry seventy and eigh- 
ty years ago; and what they were then we may 


reasonably conclude them to have been seventy 
and eighty years before. They had that kind of 
religiousness which springs from absolute belief 
in the doctrines of religion; and, when it is said 
that the eighteenth century was not an age of 
faith, the statement can only be received with 
considerable reservation, and in reference to a 
sphere of thought far removed above the level 
even of the middle classes. Controversial theo- 
logians admitted that no doctrine could be au- 
thorized by faith which was not accepted by rea- 
son. But the great mass of the people knew 
nothing of such theories. 

“ To the masses of the English people,” says 
Mr. Froude, “to the parishioners who gathered 
on Sunday into the churches, whose ideas were 
confined to the round of their common occupa- 
tions, who never left their own neighborhood, 
never saw a newspaper or read a book but the 
Bible and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the main 
facts of the Gospel history were as indisputably 
true as the elementary laws of the universe. 
That Christ had risen from the dead was as true 
as that the sun had risen that morning. That 
they would themselves rise was as certain as that 
they would die, and as positively would one day 
be called to judgment for the good or ill they had 
done in life.” 

And as was their religious, so was their moral 
repose. No troublesome doubts, no distracting 
newspapers, found their way into those peaceful 
villages, where parson and squire, farmer and la- 
borer, made up a little community by themselves, 
self-contained, self-governed, satisfied with them- 
selves and with each other, and knowing nothing 
of and caring nothing for the great world outside. 
The natural and “underived” authority of the 
gentry and clergy was as unquestioned as the 
law which they administered, or the doctrines 
which they preached. One generation succeeded 
to another, but life continued just the same. The 
old man saw in his age the things which he had 
seen in his youth. That longing for confirmed 
tranquillity which Wordsworth speaks of as one 
of the strongest instincts of our nature might 
then be satisfied. At the present day we never 
know how soon any of our old landmarks, be 
they customs, institutions, beliefs, or even the 
mere features of nature, may be ruthlessly de- 
molished. We scarcely dare allow our affections 
to go out from us to twine themselves round any 
external object, for fear it should be suddenly 
torn up. To be afraid to love anything for fear 
we should be obliged to mourn for it is one form 
of human unhappiness for which heavy compen- 
sation of some kind is due to us at the hands of 
progress. The eighteenth century had little prog- 
ress ; but then it had little worry, and no doubt. 
The most ardent Ritualist nowadays, says the 
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essayist already quoted, feels that the ground is 
hollow under him. The most ardent Conserva- 
tive knows that institutions are everywhere on 
their trial, that authority is everywhere disputed, 
that subordination is everywhere derided. But 
to the men of the eighteenth century none of 
these disquieting elements presented themselves. 
Everything around them spoke of permanence, 
stability, and security ; institutions were regarded 
as facts about which it was ridiculous to argue. 
It was not supposed possible that we could do 
without the Church and the monarchy. There 
was a reality and solidity about men’s convic- 
tions in those days which must have been a great 
source of moral and intellectual comfort. Happy 
they who lived in the prescientific age! Happy 
Old Leisure, sauntering by his garden wall, and 
picking the leaves off the apricots! Happy old 
vicar, smoking his pipe in peace, unvexed of Dar- 
wins and Colensos, scratching the head-of his 
faithful old brown setter, with his old single-bar- 
reled flint-and-steel in the corner by his side! 

A good many words and phrases which were 
once held in high honor in the country have been 
turned into ridicule by the choicer religious spir- 
its of our own time. Among these “the sober 
piety” of our ancestors has come in for its full 
share of laughter, and has been associated in 
people’s minds with square, high-backed pews, 
fiddles and bassoons in the gallery, nasal re- 
sponses pronounced by the clerk alone, and a 
good deal of sleeping during the sermon. Yet 
it is doubtful if more solid fruits were not borne 
by this uninteresting tree than are produced 
either by the fervor of Ritualism or the inspira- 
tions of “ Humanity.” Whether it is a fact or 
not that English work, for instance, has fallen 
off since the eighteenth century in thoroughness 
and honesty, I do not undertake to say; but the 
affirmative has been widely maintained, without, 
as far as I know, provoking any serious contra- 
diction, and has been acknowledged with regret 
by some of the warmest friends and admirers of 
the working classes. The evil, however, if it 
really exist, is not confined to them. Small tra- 
ders of every description are charged with selling 
and constructing articles which are not what 
they represent them to be; and that old English 
pride in a good piece of honest work which was 
once so general is said to be growing rarer and 
rarer. If so, I cannot imagine anything more 
calculated to make us doubtful of the superior 
religious earnestness of the present day. At all 
events, without proceeding any further with this 
comparison, I shall certainly claim for the eigh- 
teenth century its own fair share of earnestness 
both in religion and the duties of daily life. 

And there is no doubt that in some other 
qualities which the general consent of mankind 


has till quite recent times esteemed highly bene- 
ficial to society, the eighteenth century was more 
largely endowed than its successor—I mean re- 
spect for law and constituted authority as such, 
and that kind of rational self-knowledge which 
recognizes the facts of human nature, and not 
only sees nothing degrading in subordination, 
but accepts it as the one essential principle of all 
permanent political communities. This, too, is 
earnestness of its kind—a determination not to 
be turned away from facing realities by any flat- 
tering or sentimental theories which rest on no 
visible foundation. I hope I shall not be so far 
misunderstood as to be supposed to deny that 
there is any other kind of earnestness. There 
is the earnestness of inquiry and curiosity—the 
earnestness which seeks the law within the law. 
But there is also the earnestness which comes of 
a simple desire to perform our allotted duties 
under the system of things which we find to be 
in existence, and asks for no higher satisfaction 
than the consciousness of having been success- 
ful. I cannot help thinking that of this kind of 
earnestness there was rather more in the last 
century than there is in the present. The motto 
of Englishmen then was Sfartam nactus es, hanc 
orna. And it was, I think, the mixture of this 
simple sense of duty with the coarser moral fiber 
of the period which produced such men as Clive 
and Hastings, and many of our great Indian 
and colonial administrators, with whom their 
duty to their country was an all-sufficient motive 
of action, and ample warrant for the means they 
might adopt in the discharge of it. 

The coarseness of private manners was only 
one form of the general license which was the 
inevitable product of the Revolution. It was not 
till late in the eighteenth century that society 
began to recover from the moral shock occa- 
sioned by the rupture of old ties, the rejection of 
old sanctions, and the extinction of an old faith 
which followed that event. The ideal, romantic, 
or imaginative element—call it what you will— 
had been crushed out of Church and State with 
the expulsion of the Stuarts and the remodeling 
of our religious institutions on a rational basis. 
The inevitable result was an influx among the 
upper classes of both political and religious in- 
difference, which, where it did not end in abso- 
lute skepticism, was wholly ineffectual against 
the temptations of the world and the flesh. The 
influence, in a word, of the English Revolution 
upon English morals was the influence of all 
revolutions upon all morals in all ages of the 
world. Political infidelity is their first fruit, and 
social license their second. The effect in Eng- 
land was visible of course long before the final 
act of that great drama. But with that period 
we are not concerned. A change began to show 
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itself after the middle of the century. We hear 
no more of such doings as went on with Queen 
Caroline’s maids of honor; of such letters as 
may be found in the correspondence of Lady 
Suffolk. Political corruption began to wane, and 
after one fresh outburst under Fox and Newcas- 
tle at the beginning of George III.’s reign, sub- 
sided forever. Literature became purer, and 
“Tom Jones,” “Clarissa Harlowe,” and “ Pere- 
grine Pickle” gradually became impossibilities, 
Mr. Lecky has noticed, in a very interesting pas- 
sage, the concurrent influence of Wesley and Lord 
Chatham in this purification of the atmosphere. 
To these names may be added those of Johnson 
and Cowper. Chatham in politics, Wesley in 
religion, and Johnson and Cowper in literature, 
were working for the same end. Chatham in- 
fused a wholly new tone into the language of pub- 
lic men. Wesley recalled society to some small 
consideration for its eternal welfare ; and John- 
son showed how a man of infinite humor, robust 
common sense, and of a strong animal nature, 
could be at the same time “the great moralist,” 
the enthusiastic High Churchman, and the con- 
scientious Christian. The influence of Cowper 


is to be traced rather in our literature than in 
our manners; and it must be confessed that 
down even to the French Revolution, manners, in 
spite of Wesley and in spite of Johnson, retained 
much of their original laxity. That awful crash 


sobered them in a moment. The English aris- 
tocracy began to be afraid of opinion; and 
Charles Fox dated the downfall of good-fellow- 
ship, and of really good conversation, which to 
be good must be fearless, from the same epoch. 
So late, however, as 1787 we find plenty of evi- 
dence that “society ” had not lost its spirits. In 
March, 1787, Sir Gilbert Elliot writes to his wife 
as follows: “From the opera I went to Mrs. 
Crewe’s (to supper), where there was a large 
party and pleasant people among them—for ex- 
ample, Tom Pelham, Mundy, Mrs. Sheridan, 
Lady Palmerston, etc.; besides all which were 
three young men so drunk as to puzzle the whole 
assembly. They were Orlando Bridgeman, 
Charles Greville, and a Mr. Gifford, who is lately 
come to a good estate of about five thousand 
pounds a year, the whole of which he is in the 
act of spending in one or two years at most— 
and this without a grain of sense, without any 
fun to himself or entertainment to others. He 
never uttered a word, though as drunk as the 
other two, who were both riotous, and began at 
last to talk so plain that Lady Francis and Lady 
Palmerston fled from their side table to ours, and 
Mrs. Sheridan would have followed them, but did 
not make her escape till her arms were black 
and blue, and her apron torn off.” 

And again, two months afterward: “I was 


last night at the masquerade at Vauxhall with 
the Palmerstons, the Culverdens, Miss Burney, 
Windham, Pelham, etc. I went in despair, as I 
always do of such services; but it answered 
vastly well, and I was more amused than usual 
at such places. The buildings and decorations 
were really fine and well designed. No heat nor 
much cold ; a great many people, but no crowd 
on account of the ground. A good supper and 
a blackguardish company, with a dash of good 
company, and no riot while we staid, which was 
past three o’clock ; but the Vauxhall sgueas was 
just heard, and people were becoming very fender 
and very quarrelsome.” 

And in fact the extent to which society in 
those days lived out of doors and in public must 
have been a constant temptation to intrigue. Its 
masquerades, its Vauxhall Gardens, its Mrs. Cor- 
nely’s, afforded every facility for assignations and 
adventures of every kind; and, if we may credit 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” were sometimes 
made use of for the perpetration of criminal out- 
rages. The miscellaneous character of the com- 
pany, moreover, was anything but favorable to 
innocence; nuns from Drury Lane, and milk- 
maids from St. James’s Square, mixing together- 
with perfect freedom and equality. A further 
illustration of the laxity of tone at all events, 
which still prevailed in good society, may be seen 
in a letter written by Miss North to a female 
friend, and published in the Auckland memoirs, 
in which she regales her with the latest piece 
of scandal in a style as piquant as it is surpri- 
sing. 

One of the greatest social nuisances of the 
eighteenth century were the men-servants. We 
all know the figure they make in the plays of 
that period; the impudent blackguards whom 
any gentleman at the present day would kick- 
down stairs before they had been five minutes in 
his company. These are doubtless exaggera- 
tions; but the fact was, that in the fashionable 
world at that time a servant was under little 
more obligation to be civil to his master than a 
cabman is now to be civil to his fare. He lived 
by society more than by any individual member- 
of it. His real wages were the vails which were 
paid him by his master’s friends; and a place 
was then good or bad, not according to the 
character of the employer, the amount of work 
which he required, or the money remuneration 
which he paid, but according to the number and’ 
quality of his company. This system naturally 
led to servants being kept in great numbers. In 
“ The Constant Couple ” we find a widow lady and 
her daughter, of good position, but not particu- 
larly rich, with four footmen in the house. They 
formed a society of their own, with their own: 
rights and privileges, and could be as trouble-- 
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some on occasion as the ’prentices of London 
were a century before. They had the right of 
free admission to the upper gallery of the theater. 
And when their riotous behavior made it neces- 
sary to expel them, in the year 1737, it was not 
done till five-and-twenty persons had been seri- 
ously injured. As they lived principally on board 
wages, they had their own clubs and taverns, as 
indeed they have now, where they swore, drank, 
and gambled like their betters. Of the grievous 
burden which the system of vails entailed upon 
the poorer class of visitors when money was 
worth nearly double what it is now, innumerable 
anecdotes remain. Of these the most amusing is 
of Steele and Bishop Hoadly visiting the Duke 
of Marlborough, when, on taking their departure 
through lines of rich liveries, Steele found he had 
not got money enough for the whole number, 
and made the servants a speech instead, compli- 
menting them on their critical powers, and in- 
viting them all gratis to Drury Lane Theater to 
whatever play they might choose to bespeak. 
The worst of it was that guests were expected to 
fee all the servants in the house, from the high- 
est to the lowest ; and Mr. Roberts has preserved 
a table of vails kept by one of the Burrell family, 
in which the gardeners, under-gardeners, under- 
cook, errand-boy, and nurse figure with the chief 
domestics. The nuisance, however, was very 
tenacious of life, and is not dead yet. In fact, 
among one class of country servants, namely 
gamekeepers, it is hardly, if at all, abated. 
Before quitting London for the country, as 
the Londoners themselves always did in the 
month of May, I may glance briefly at the lit- 
erature of the age of which London was the 
center. We all know Macaulay’s picture of the 
degraded condition of literature between the dis- 
appearance of the patron and the formation of a 
reading public, a period of time which may be 
said to extend from about 1720 to 1780. De 
Quincey, while denying that men of letters were 
worse off pecuniarily during this period than 
either before or since, declares that it was then 
that literature, “from being the noblest of pro- 
fessions, became a trade.” He attributes the 
change to “expanding politics, expanding parti- 
sanship, and expanding journalism, which called 
into the field of literature an inferior class of la- 
borers.” This remark seems much too sweep- 
ing ; and a better account is to be found in De 
Quincey’s own remarks on the influence of novels 
upon literature. Politics and journalism have no 
doubt a tendency to debase literature, because, 
by using it as an instrument, they are compelled 
to recognize mediocrity. When political writing 
becomes one of the necessaries of society, like 
medicine or law, we must take what we can get ; 
the very best, if possible; if not, what is pos- 


sible. But then, on the other hand, in political 
writing there is always scope for the very high- 
est literary ability. In this country alone, take 
Swift, Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, Burke, and Ju- 
nius, and consider what standards of political 
and periodical writing they have established, and 
we shall hardly say that the influence upon litera- 
ture of “an expanding partisanship and expand- 
ing politics” has been wholly bad. With novels 
the reverse is the case. Journalism, if injurious 
to the dignity of literature, is favorable to the 
cultivation of style. Of fiction, on the other 
hand, if worthier to be called a fine art, the ten- 
dency is rather to neglect form. And, what is 
more, the popularity of fiction causes it to be 
chosen as a medium for the exposition of theories, 
which cannot fail to suffer in a literary sense from 
the atmosphere with which they are surrounded, 
though a larger number of readers may at the 
moment be secured for them. In the political 
and the religious novel of the present day, we see 
the system in operation. Yet who can doubt 
that the political principles recommended to us 
in “Coningsby” and “Sybil” could have been 
far more effectively presented in another shape ? 
It was a necessary part of the author’s purpose 
to secure for these theories as wide a circulation 
as possible ; and he very wisely, therefore, sacri- 
ficed literary effect to the attainment of a higher 
object. But that it was a sacrifice I shall always 
continue to think. To mix love, and pleasure, 
and racing, and hunting with a fine political dis- 
sertation, is like putting sugar into dry sherry. 
More people will like it. But the wine is ruined. 

Now in the eighteenth century this system 
was unknown; Essay kept herself to herself. 
And nobody can regret that we did not have the 
“Thoughts on the French Revolution,” or the 
“ Letter to a Noble Lord,” in the form of a three- 
volume novel. The humor, the wit, and the sin- 
gular dramatic power displayed in Lord Beacons- 
field’s novels, make it difficult to wish that they 
had been anything but what they are; but, as a 
general principle, controversy and fiction are not 
well suited to each other. The comparative 
effect upon literature of novels and newspapers 
would make an excellent subject for a special 
essay; but I cannot carry the subject any further 
at present, except to add that as the expansion 
of fiction has been more mischievous to style 
than the expansion of journalism, literary style 
in consequence is one of the accomplishments in 
which the last century was superior to the pres- 
ent one. Lord Macaulay, I suppose, is our great 
master of style; but then in Lord Macaulay’s 
style the influence of journalism is conspicuous. 
It is the style of Dr. Johnson taken down from 
its pedestal and adapted to every-day life—to the 
time and the comprehension of cursory and hur- 
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ried readers. In the face of such a master, it 
would be wrong indeed to say that style is not 
studied at the present day. Macaulay, in fact, 
has founded a school. He has done for prose 
what Pope did in the last century for verse; and 
what he himself says of Pope’s imitators might 
be applied verbatim to his own. Nor is Lord 
Macaulay, of course, the only English writer of 
the nineteenth century who has cultivated style 
as Johnson and as Burke cultivated it: what is 
meant is, that it is no longer universally regarded 
as an integral part of literature which no man 
can neglect who aspires to literary fame. It is 
considered sufficient at the present day that an 
author should say what he has to say in an easy 
and perspicuous manner, without giving himself 
any trouble to choose the most felicitous expres- 
sions, to place each word where it will have the 
most weight, or to observe the order of thought 
in the construction of his sentences. Now, if 
the eighteenth-century men did not always do 
this, they at least acknowledged the obligation ; 
and the whole prose literature of the century 
bears the impress of this recognition. You can 
hardly take up a book or an essay written by a 
man of any note during this period, without see- 
ing that its composition has been carefully at- 
tended to. This was that “elegance ” of which, 
in eighteenth-century criticism, we hear so much, 
but which nowadays has fallen into such utter 
disrepute that to call a man an elegant writer is 
almost equivalent to laughing at him. 

Nor can I help thinking, I confess, in spite 
of Macaulay and De Quincey, that literature, if 
not literary men, was held in higher esteem in 
the last century than it is in the present one. 
Has there been any one in this century who has 
occupied the same position in English society as 
first Pope and afterward Dr. Johnson occupied 
in the society of that? It was not merely Pope 
the poet or Johnson the moralist to whom the 
honor was paid, it was paid to each as the ac- 
knowledged chief and representative of English 
literature. Whether what some people call mere 
literature, and others pure literature, is consid- 
ered worthy of any such homage at the present 
day, is at least a very doubtful point. 

The condition into which the English univer- 
sities were allowed to sink in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was not without its good side, and might be 
traceable in part to that respect for literature as 
an end in itself, and not as a means to something 
else, which university reformers are now endeav- 
oring to revive. The theory still was that the 
university was an institution for original study 
and research ; that young men went up to it for 
literary purposes alone and not for social ones ; 
and consequently that they were to be left com- 
paratively unfettered in their course of reading. 


Johnson, indeed, says that in his time they sel- 
dom read any books but such as were prescribed 
by their tutors ; but still the understanding was 
that all alike came to read, and that compulsion 
in the shape of a test examination was conse- 
quently unnecessary. The tradition lingered at 
Oxford till the end of the century; and on the 
proposed introduction of the new system in the 
year 1800 it was objected to it, I believe, that it 
would destroy the independence and the leisure 
essential to a literary community, and that the 
yoke of education would prove as fatal to the 
spirit of learning as, according to the good old 
joke, marriage is to love. The answer to this 
was, that you could not kill that which was al- 
ready dead ; that the spirit of learning no longer 
breathed within its ancient haunts; and that as 
the university had no longer any claims to live 
at leisure, she must condescend to make herself 
useful. Whether Oxford and Cambridge in the 
eighteenth century really deserved these taunts 
may possibly be open to doubt. Gibbon’s expe- 
rience of Magdalen, and Lord Eldon’s account 
of his own examination for his degree, have al- 
ways been received as conclusive evidence on the 
subject ; but Gibbon was a gentleman-commoner, 
and down to within a very recent date gentlemen- 
commoners had almost the same license as he 
had. Lord Eldon speaks only of the examina- 
tion, and says nothing of the studies of the place. 
We see from Johnson that in 1730 lectures were 
pretty regularly given, that attendance on them 
was required, and that some pupils, at all events, 
took copious notes of what. they heard, since 
Johnson himself used to go to Taylor at Christ 
Church to copy his notes of Mr. Bateman’s 
lectures. From what we afterward hear of 
Taylor, he does not seem to have been a man 
of exceptional intellectual activity, and we can- 
not therefore suppose that his industry was an 
exceptional case. The coilege exercises, which 
seem to have been handed about the university, 
kept up the spirit of emulation to a certain ex- 
tent ; and, on the whole, we should be disposed 
to think that there was a good deal of exaggera- 
tion in the accounts which have come down to 
us of college life in those days. The university 
no doubt, like many other things in the eigh- 
teenth century, was in a process of transition. 
She had ceased in great measure to be a metrop- 
olis of learning ; she had not yet begun to be a 
metropolis of education. In this stage of her 
existence she presented, like the old borough 
system, one of those practical anomalies which 
it is impossible to justify to the public either by 
the principles which they represent or the 
fruits which they occasionally produce. The 
university reformers of the present day seem dis- 
posed to allow that the educational machinery 
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grafted on to the university at the beginning of 
the present century has not been without some 
of the bad effects which were then predicted 
from it; and political reformers may be found 
who say as much of the first Reform Bill. But 
in the case of all such anomalies as the two in 
question, the world at large is so much more 
sure of the evil than it is of the good that when 
once called in question they are almost surely 
doomed. The principle seems up in the clouds, 
among the ré peréwpa xpéypara, while the grie- 
vance is under our very noses. The results of the 
old system are not appreciated till they are missed, 
or it is thought that they will be just as attain- 
able under the new one. At all events, there is 
no stopping people from interfering with any in- 
stitution which has not something solid to show 
for itself. Principles are not sufficient. 

The social life of the last century in the two 
universities must have been extremely remote 
from the experience of any living men. The cof- 
fee-house system seems then to have flourished 
in the university as much as it did in London. 
And it appears from Mr. Wordsworth’s account 
that the residents had far greater liberty in such 
matters than they have now. Undergraduates 
appear to have spent their evenings at coffee- 
houses, and to have sneaked into college at one 
o'clock in the morning without rebuke. Johnson, 
it may be remembered, talks of drinking with 
a friend at an ale-house near Pembroke Gate ; 
and Paley, we are told, at Cambridge always 
went after dinner to the coffee-house in Trum- 
pington Street, and finished with supper at 
“ Dockerell’s.” 

But perhaps the most interesting and cu- 
rious of all the features of old Oxford life was the 
Jacobitism which still lingered there within the 
memory of men who were alive twenty years 
ago. One such, at all events, used to be pointed 
out to us when the present writer was at Oxford, 
in the person of the President of Magdalen, the 
venerable Dr. Routh, who died in 1859 in the 
one-hundredth year of his age. He, we were 
always told, had seen Dr. Johnson coming in 
and out of University College, and in the Mag- 
dalen common room had drunk to the king 
over the water. As Charles Edward did not die 
till 1788, and as we know that so late as 1770 
the French Government had designs on foot for 
restoring him to the English throne, it is per- 
fectly possible that the old habit may have sur- 
vived down to the time when Routh became a 
fellow. Scott tells us that Sir Arthur Wardour 
continued to pray for the restoration of the Stu- 
arts after the family was extinct; and if so, Eng- 
lish Jacobites may easily have continued to drink 
to it only ten years after it had been contem- 
plated as an actual possibility. Still, to have 


gazed ‘upon a man who had actually passed his 
glass over the water-bottle in honor of his exiled 
king always seems to me, when I look back upon 
it, more like a dream than a reality. At all 
events, the fact, if it be one, is only one more 
illustration of the remark with which I set out, 
namely, that one great attraction of the eigh- 
teenth century is its combined nearness to and 
remoteness from our own epoch. Mr. Lecky 
seems to think that Jacobitism disappeared from 
Oxford at a comparatively early period of the 
eighteenth century ; but the custom of drinking 
“the king’s health,” at all events, flourished in 
full vigor down to as late a date as when that 
king was Charles III. An old Oxford friend has 
frequently assured me that his own great-uncle 
remembered the fellows of Balliol going down 
on their knees in the snow to drink the king’s 
health, and putting a young nobleman under the 
pump who refused to join in the toast. 

Passing from Oxford and Cambridge to pro- 
vincial towns in general, we find a kind of life 
in the eighteenth century which has now almost 
wholly disappeared. In country towns in those 
days a better class of society resided; there was 
more leisure and consequently more society than 
there is now. In the winter time, the county 
families often took houses for the season in some 
adjoining town, where they could enjoy society 
without going a dozen miles across country 
through roads covered with snow or plowed into 
ruts knee-deep. Theaters, baths, assemblies, and 
entertainments of every kind then gave life and 
light to many an old country town which is now 
almost like a catacomb. Then, too, when so 
many of the country gentlemen never left home 
all their lives, they dealt exclusively with country 
tradespeople, and thus created a market for goods 
of a superior description, which it is difficult to 
obtain now anywhere but in London. Then in 
all the principal county towns there were shops 
which in all essential accommodation could com- 
pete with the best in the metropolis. The pro- 
prietor attended in person, attired with scrupu- 
lous neatness, and waited behind the counter 
himself on his more valued customers. The 
streets were thronged with carriages, the inn- 
yards were full, and an air of substantial pros- 
perity pervaded the whole place, which, in too 
many instances, railways have partially destroyed. 
By its patronage of local trade, the local aris- 
tocracy kept up its influence ; and though every 
town which was large enough to have two par- 
ties was divided into Whig and Tory, a Radical 
would have been regarded everywhere with hor- 
ror as a species of parricide. The mob, generally 
speaking, were Tories and Churchmen to the 
backbone, and the predominant feeling almost 
everywhere was the one so charmingly satirized 
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in “Janet’s Repentance.” Into the life of our 
large manufacturing towns some interesting 
glimpses are afforded us in the life of Crompton, 
the inventor of the mule: “ The better class of 
the inhabitants for that time, and for the half 
century following, had thus so much leisure time 
to dispose of, that habits of social intercourse 
were established, and a consequent courtesy of 
manners acquired which, unfortunately, has not 
been in every case maintained. The theater was 
a fashionable and well-frequented place of amuse- 
ment, and dancing assemblies were frequent and 
well attended. The education afforded. at the 
grammar school was of a high order ; indeed, the 
fact that Ainsworth, the grammarian, to whom 
every English scholar owes a debt of gratitude, 
was himself educated and afterward taught a 
school in Bolton, is sufficient evidence that polite 
literature was estimated at its proper value, and 
produced its legitimate fruit.” 

Thus both the minor aristocracy, who lived 
exclusively in the country, and the inhabitants of 
towns had in those days a life of their own more 
varied and sociable than anything which exists 
at present in the English provinces. The pro- 
vincial stage was then an institution of impor- 
tance. Provincial watering-places were ten times 
as numerous as they are at present ; and shortly 
after the middle of the century sea-bathing was 
added to the list of amusements in which the 
country gentleman could participate. It was 
some time, however, before bathing-machines 
were constructed ; and when they were, people 
did not always understand the use of them. My 
readers may remember the misadventure of Mat- 
thew Bramble at Scarborough. The passion for 
sea-bathing, however, steadily increased, and 
north, east, south, and west, little fishing-towns 
or small seaports became transformed into fash- 
ionable watering-places much to the disgust of 
the old inhabitants, who found the new-comers 
superior to themselves in station, and as these 
formed an exclusive society of their own, admis- 
sion to which became an object of ambition to 
the local magnates, these were gradually with- 
drawn from their former associates, and the old 
social circle was destroyed. Before this time, 
high and low had been accustomed to meet to- 
gether at the bar, the Fives Court, and the belfry, 
and to join in the amusements of cock-fighting 
and badger-baiting. “But when they strangers 
comed,” said an old woman of ninety to Mr. Rob- 
erts,’ “then the town was a-spoiled.” 

The country gentleman at home in the eigh- 
teenth century had quite as full a round of amuse- 
ments as he has now. The bowling-green was 
then an institution in every country town of any 
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magnitude, where both sexes met in the summer 
time to dine, dance, and play at bowls. There 
seems to have been also a great deal of morning 
visiting as well among the gentlemen as the 
ladies. Lord Shelburne tells us that, in his time, 
in Wiltshire—that is, about the beginning of 
George III.’s reign—when families called on 
each other, the gentlemen were shown .into one 
room and the ladies into another. Wine and 
beer were immediately placed before the men, 
“who, when they had done, sent to tell the 
women, . . . Several of the best gentlemen, and 
members for the county,” he says, “drunk no- 
thing but beer.” On this subject Mr. Roberts has 
collected some curious particulars. Toward the 
close of the last century ale or “ strong beer,” as 
it is still called in the western counties, a liquor 
quite different from London ale, was brought up 
in decanters marked with an oat, and drunk out 
of long glasses, after dinner, as wine is now. At 
some hunt dinners it was the fashion to drink 
thirteen toasts in strong beer, after which each 
man drank what he liked. There was a particu- 
larly strong beer called Dorset beer—‘“a foolish 
drink,” as one gentleman calls it, in 1725, who 
had taken rather too much of it overnight, and 
felt stupid in consequence all the next day. It 
may have been this beer of which Edmund Smith 
drank to such excess that he died from the effects 
of it in 1710. 

Country life then seems on the whole to have 
been more sociable than it is now, though man- 
ners were much more coarse. But there was 
one taste which sprang up in the eighteenth cen- 
tury against which no such charge can be 
brought ; that is the taste for landscape-garden- 
ing introduced by Kent and Bridgman, and pa- 
tronized by Pope and Addison. This taste, how- 
ever, did not spread beyond the higher aristoc- 
racy; and among the country gentlemen of mod- 
est fortunes ornamental gardening seems to have 
been very little practiced. At the present day, 
when we come across one of these “ ghostly halls 
of gray renown,” now turned into farmhouses, 
which are so common in many parts of England, 
it is rare to find any traces of a flower garden 
still remaining. We see the old fish ponds, or 
the hollows where the fish ponds were. We see 
large kitchen gardens and orchards, and inclo- 
sures which were once deer parks, but few or no 
traces of extensive pleasure grounds. 

What kind of life went on within these old 
halls when the men returned from hunting and 
shooting cannot be understood by taking any one 
account of country life which has been left to us 
by any single author. Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Squire Western, Squire Allworthy, Sir Charles 
Grandison, Sir Hildebrand Osbaldeston, Sir Eve- 
rard Waverley, the fox-hunters of Cowper and 
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Thomson, no doubt possess elements of truth. 
That a country dinner party, and the long even- 
ing which followed it, was sometimes such as 
Thomson has described in his “ Autumn,” may 
readily be believed; and, making large allow- 
ance for poetical exaggeration, we might accept 
the picture as a representative one of rural man- 
ners in general in the year 1750, The dinner is 
of the well-known kind—sirloins, pasties, pud- 
dings; the drink is ale, and the talk is of the 
day’s sport. After dinner comes an interval of 
punch and strong beer, followed by whist or 
backgammon, during which some men smoke 
their pipes, while others have a romp with the 
young ladies. These frivolous diversions over, 
the business of the evening begins— 
** The dry divan 
Close in firm circle, and set ardent in 
For serious drinking,” 


till all succumb to its effects but one man, and 
he the parson of the parish. In all this, of course, 
there is vast exaggeration ; but no doubt Thom- 
son may have seen something not very unlike it 
among the Warwickshire and Worcestershire 
squires when visiting his noble patrons. And if 
for romping we read dancing, and deduct a certain 
amount of inebriety, we have a picture before us 
which is probably not far from the truth. It is 
remarkable that in this well-known scene, exag- 
gerated as it may be, we have direct evidence in 
refutation of another social theory on the subject 
of the eighteenth century, which Mr. Lecky has 
adopted with perhaps too little consideration. 
Here we find the vicar dining with the squire on 
perfectly equal terms, and seeing all his flock 
under the table. This is not the position of a 
humble and despised dependent, who leaves table 
with the cheese, and marries his patron’s mis- 
tress. Mr. Lecky would say, perhaps, that he 
was speaking only of one class of the clergy, 
namely, domestic chaplains and the poorer class 
of curates. But he does not describe them as 
exceptions. The fact is, there were the same 
distinctions between the clergy in the eighteenth 
century as there are in the nineteenth. There 
were the sons of poor parents sent to college per- 
haps because they showed some turn for reading, 
but without either the interest or the ability to 
help them to a fellowship or a living, and who 
scrambled through life as best they could on very 
humble means, subject to all the mortifications 
of genteel poverty, and to all the indignities which 
an age less delicate than our own was sure to 
heap upon it. But there were, also, as there are 
now, the younger sons of the gentry, who suc- 
ceeded to the family livings, the holders of college 
livings and chancellors’ livings, all of whom min- 
gled on equal terms with the country society, and 


took part in both its business and its pleasures, 
The town clergy, it is allowed, were men of learn- 
ing and refinement, and generally respected by 
all parties; so that, after all, the unfavorable 
picture drawn of the whole body will apply only 
to a small class. 

Whether we take the clergyman of real life, 
such as Johnson’s friend Dr. Taylor ; the clergy- 
man of satire, such as Thomson’s “doctor of 
tremendous paunch,” and Cowper’s “ plump con- 
vivial parson”; or the clergyman of fiction, such 
as Mr. Irwin and Mr. Gilfil, we see equally that 
the country rector or vicar of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was, mutatis mutand?s,much what he was 
in the earlier part of the nineteenth. And the 
same social distinction which existed then be- 
tween the two classes of the clergy does even 
now exist, in a less marked but not a less real 
form. Mr. Trollope knows this, and has de- 
scribed it too in “ The Claverings ” with perfect 
truth. The difference between Mr. Saul and Mr. 
Clavering is but the reflection of a real social dif- 
ference, of which a perfect illustration may be 
found in the “Life of Jones of Nayland.” Mr. 
Froude’s picture of the country vicar in the first 
quarter of the present century may be appealed 
to in confirmation of these remarks, since he was 
substantially the same man as his father and 
grandfather: “He farmed his own glebe. He 
was a magistrate, and attended quarter sessions 
and petty sessions ; and in remote districts, where 
there were no resident gentry of consequence, 
was the most effective guardian of the public 
peace. He affected neither austerity nor singu- 
larity. He rode, shot, hunted, and ate like other 
people ; occasionally, when there was no one else 
to take the work upon him, he kept the hounds. 
In dress and habit he was simply a superior small 
country gentleman, very far from immaculate; 
but, taken altogether, a wholesome and solid 
member of practical English life.” 

It is a mistake ,therefore, to suppose that the 
country clergy of the eighteenth century were 
socially inferior to the country clergy of the nine- 
teenth. The reverse is nearer to the truth. 
They were eminently “ unclerical ” in their hab- 
its. Sometimes they were sensual and slothful. 
The few among them who had any taste for read- 
ing were scholars rather than divines, and pre- 
ferred Euripides to Chrysostom. But they held 
their own in society, and were just as much gen- 
tlemen as they are now; while I confess I am 
disposed to think, with Mr. Froude, that they 
had more influence with their parishioners than 
the present race of clergymen, zealous and ascet- 
ic as they may be. 

If, finally, we turn to the farmers and the 
peasantry of the middle of the last century, we 
shall have no difficulty in pronouncing its social 
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condition superior to our own. The farmers 
lived in a homelier and more frugal manner, but 
they lived in comfort, and were strangers to so- 
cial discontent. Game was not then preserved 
as it is now; and Gilbert White thought him a 
very unreasonable sportsman who killed twenty 
brace of partridges in a day. Shooting, prob- 
ably, was seldom or never let over the tenant’s 
head. His landlord was generally resident, and 
the farm descended in the same families for gen- 
erations. Witness the old song: 


“The farm which I hold on your honor’s estate 
Is the same which my grandfather tilled.” 


There was no grumbling at the game laws in 
those days, for nobody was injured by them. 
There was no demand for tenant right, for the 
farmers were contented with their own position, 
and it. never occurred to them to ask for any 
share of the proprietorship. Nor was there any 
dissatisfaction with the tenure of land in gener- 
al, as the possession of it was more generally dif- 
fused, and it was less coveted than it is now, 
either as a commercial investment or an éyadua 
miovtov, Toward the close of the century, how- 
ever, a change began. The nabob came into ex- 
istence. The duke and the marquis were not to 
be outshone by him; and the process of buying 
out the smaller gentry began in earnest. So- 
ciety in general became more ostentatious, and 
the change, according to Cowper, found its way 
into farmhouses, But the change was very grad- 
ual. And thirty years ago the old type of farm- 
er still survived in sufficient numbers for mid- 
dle-aged men to have formed a pretty accurate 
conception of what he was a hundred years ago. 

On the condition of the peasantry it is unne- 
cessary to dilate at much length. The inclosure 
of the wastes and commons did not begin on any 


large scale till the last quarter of the century. 
And we have only to compare the rate of wages 
with the price of provisions in the reign of George 
II., to see that the ordinary day laborer was bet- 
ter off than he was at any time between the close 
of the American War and the great rise in wages 
which has taken place within the last few years. 
In his habits he was honest, industrious, and 
temperate. He had elbow-room in his native 
village, a roomy cottage, a good garden, and the 
common for his pigs and geese. The village 
public house was comparatively unknown. The 
church was well attended; and as group after 
group of men approached the church porch on 
Sunday they would be seen to stoop down to un- 
tie the strings of their knee-breeches, that they 
might kneel down properly in church. As the 
century drew to a close, however, the circum- 
stances of the peasant changed. And if we look 
at Crabbe’s account of him we shall see the ap- 
proach of those conditions which in another gen- 
eration caused him to become a by-word. 

Such was the eighteenth century as I love to 
depict it to myself: a century not overburdened 
with delicacy or scrupulousness of any kind, but 
bluff, hale, and hearty ; a century of great moral 
and mental tranquillity, of some coarseness and 
animalism, and of unruffled religious belief among 
the great masses of the people; a century in 
which the landmarks were not removed, and 
abuses were allowed to spread in picturesque 
luxuriance over all our most venerable institu- 
tions ; a century, nevertheless, of great men and 
great deeds, in which England rose to a predomi- 
nant place among the nations of the world, and 
fitted herself to perform the great part which 
Providence had in store for her as the saviour of 
the liberties of Europe. 

T. E. KEBBEL, 2 Cornhill Magazine. 





CHRYSANTHEMA GATHERED FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. 


ERHAPS scholars have heard and read 

quite enough about the Greek Anthology. 
It has become historical, as all collected poems 
do, a storehouse not unlocked unless to group or 
edit the contents ; this record of the manifold life 
of a thousand years has been made into a book, 
and has lost some of its vitality in the making. 
There is plenty of question about the different 
anthologies, and some little about the separate 
authors and their poems. But, on the other 
hand, poetry-lovers, and specially lovers of songs, 
hardly know how many of their favorites are 


there in original form. English people who love 
Herrick and Ben Jonson do not all know that 
Meleager was in love with daffodils, and wrote 
about the wreath he made of them very much as 
Herrick would have done ; that Agathias as good 
as wrote “ Drink to me only with thine eyes” 
(the first verse of it at least, and the second is to 
be found unfathered in the fifth book of the An- 
thology’ too); and that, to speak in reverse 





1 The references throughout are to the ‘‘ Anthologia 
Palatina” (instruxit Fred. Dibner, Paris, 1864). 
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order of time, Mrs. Browning and Shakespeare 
and Spenser can all be quoted in it. There are 
epigrams with the stamp of each upon the face 
of them. 

These lovers of song—they may not care for 
history, and are, very likely, quite ignorant of 
Herrick’s life and Jonson’s—will not want to 
hear much about the song-writers themselves ; 
and there is not much to tell. “Herrick” and 
“Jonson” are to them respectively the names of 
a good many and a few well-known and well- 
loved verses, and so should Callimachus, for in- 
stance, and-Agathias, and of course Meleager be; 
and that would be a great deal better fame for 
these poets than that students only should know 
about them as represented by certain numbers in 
the great drift-heap of the Anthology. Plato 
and Simonides have their better fame elsewhere, 
and are not in such risk of being laid by. This, 
then, is what I want to give: some readable little 
English poems written to all intents and purposes 
a great while ago in Greek. An accurate recog- 
nition of each poet as an individual cannot per- 
haps be made out of the original language, 
scarcely even there; but, just as Keats by his 
temperament met Homer half-way in Chapman, 
lovers of the Elizabethan poets and of modern 
poetry, as well as Greek scholars or better, can 
meet these very men with their sweethearts and 
their garlands “in their habit as they lived” so 
many hundred years gone by. 

Now, for us to do this with ease and pleasure, 
we must meet them under some guise familiar to 
us, and not dull. This brings us to the question 
of meters. With our ears accustomed to such a 
great number of lyric forms, we must have va- 
riety above all else. For different subjects we 
want different keys and different time, as in mu- 
sic. We have a strong instance of this in Ten- 
nyson’s work. For the monotone of sorrow he 
takes one grave meter; but in “ Maud,” where 
the movement is as complex as life’s, he varies 
the meters to correspond with it as best may 
be. The translator who would use one meter 
for these Greek epigrams would have written 
“Maud” in couplets. Hexameters and pentam- 
eters and occasional iambics are the meters of 
the Anthology ; but they are not familiar to us 
and never will be, unless combined with rhyme 
(and always the more rhyme the better), when 
they present as good a means as can be found 
for faithful and rhythmical translations ; and he- 
roic couplets which to us take the place of the 
longer lines to the Greek ear are generally dull. 
There is no denying that. Take up any book of 
unbroken couplets, and it will certainly prove less 
inviting than it could possibly have done in any 
other form, blank verse included. It is true that 
in English literature heroic couplets do best 


clothe the epigram ; but then we must bear this 
in mind: what is nearest to our sympathies in 
the work of these so-called “ epigrammatic” 
poets is not, as we now speak, epigrammatic at 
all. Many of the verses are rhetorical exercises, 
jokes, and so forth ; but even of these (as Mr. 
Symonds has shown in his “Greek Poets”) most, 
though they have the point of an epigram, have 
not its sting. Meleager’s “wreath of songs” 
was a collection of lyrics, most of them short and 
nearly all memorable, but their incisiveness is 
very different from the precision we look for in 
an epigram ; they are not forced or witty, many 
of them just idyls. In our English with its wide 
vocabulary, and if he had been writing for print 
and not for graving, it is not perhaps impertinent 
to suppose that heand his fellows, if not his pred- 
ecessors, would have chosen the sonnet form. 
For the sonnet with its beautiful order, its strict 
rules, any one of which broken is an offense to 
the cultivated ear, and with the manifold changes 
of tone, the simplicity, and the neatness which it 
admits, is really our best equivalent for the eight 
or ten hexameters and pentameters in which 
most of our favorite Greek epigrams are con- 
tained. As it is, a translator cannot render these 
into sonnets without a little undue expansive- 
ness; but where the epigram is of fourteen lines, 
or even twelve, he may fairly cast it into a sonnet, 
as I shall hope to show in one or two examples 
by and by. 

To rondels and other “ molds,” so to speak, 
for English verse, we are not accustomed. I am 
afraid, if I were to try these, I should not be 
simple enough for a translator. The charm of a 
rondel is its artificial grace, delighting the eye 
and ear. The charm of a translation in verse is 
that the verse should neither load the sense nor 
tangle it. So I have not inserted any rondels, 
the most delicate webs of love-song possible. 

We need not hesitate over the story of the 
Anthology as it has come down to us; Mr. Sy- 
monds has made it all interesting already, and 
what matters to us is that we have the poems in 
their original form. Being fugitive pieces, they 
will speak for themselves. We don’t want to 
say, “ Now, all this was a man’s diathesis, and 
here is his heart-beat,” but “ Here is this man’s 
heart-beat : judge his diathesis.” 

The first collection that was made of Greek 
epigrams was Meleager’s, just before the Chris- 
tian era, and his way of collecting them is quite 
the most charming of all. He gathers the songs 
into a wreath, as he calls it, giving to each poet 
a symbolic flower ; and, though he gives all sorts 
of flowers, for health, and rest, and pleasuring, 
he gives no poppy to any one, which we must 
take to mean that they are none of them dull. 
This is how he introduces them: I have put the 
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preface into blank verse, to preserve the quanti- 
ties for any one who cares to read it, not because 
among so many names strange to us we can hope 
to see all the pretty touches of the poem : 


For whom the fruitage of this strain, my Muse, 
And who among the bards hath made this wreath ? 
Meleager wove it, and his weaving gives 

For keepsake to most noble Diocles. 

Here many lilies are of Anyte, 

And white lilies of Moero, many a one, 

And Sappho’s flowers—so few, but roses all— 
And daffodils of Melanippides 

Heavy with ringing hymns—and thy young branch, 
Vine of Simonides, and twisted in 

Nossis, thine iris flower that breathes of myrrh, 
And in its tablets are Love's stores of wax. 
Herewith Rhianus’ scented marjoram, 

And the sweet crocus of Erinna, too, 

Clear as the girl’s own skin—and hyacinth, 
Alczus’ hyacinth that speaks to bards— 

And a dark spray of Samius’ laurel tree, 

Fresh ivy-clusters of Leonidas, 

And foliage of Mnesalcus’ needled pine. 

And from the plane-tree song of Pamphilus 

He cut a branch, and with the walnut boughs 
Of Pancrates he twined it, and white leaves 

Of Tymnes’ poplar. Nicias’ green mint 

And sandwort of Euphemus from the shore ; 
And Damagetus’ purple violet, 

And the sweet myrtle of Callimachus 

Full of sharp honey—with Euphorion’s flower. 
The lychnis and, therewith, his cyclamen, 

The Muses call after the sons of Zeus. 


This is Dioscorides’s. We must find one epigram 
of his, at all events : 


And Hegesippus’ maddening grape-cluster 

He set therein, and Persus’ scented flag 

And a sweet apple from Diotimus’ tree— 
Pomegranate flowers of Menecrates, 

And the myrrh branches of Nicznetus, 
Phaennus’ flax plant—Simmias’ tall wild pear. 
And a few leaves he pulled of Parthenis 

Her delicate meadow-parsley, and—gleanings fair 
Of the honey-dropping muses—goiden ears 
From the wheat-harvest of Bacchylides. 

And old Anacreon—that sweet strain of his, 
An unsown flowerage of his nectar songs : 
And the rough whitethorn of Archilochus 

He gathered from the pasture—as it were. 
Only a few drops from a sea of bloom— 
Young shoots of Alexander’s olive grown 

And Polycleitus’ dark-blue cornflower. There 
He set Polystratus the amaracus, 

The poets’ flower, and from Antipater 

A young Phoenician cypress : and therewith 
Eared Syrian spikenard which he gathered him 
Out of his singing they call Hermes’ gift. 


That is Hermodorus. There is only one epigram 
of his in the Anthology, a beautiful one upon a 
statue of Athene : 


And Poseidippus too, and Hedulus— 
Flowers of the field—and windflowers springing glad 
In airs Sicilian 


(that is a periphrasis for Asclepias, perhaps, for 
these flowers are for the poets of country life)— 


. . . . and the golden bough 
Of sacred Plato, shining in its worth. 
And he threw in Aratus learned in stars, 
Cutting the first spires of his heaven-high pine, 
Chzrzmon’s leafy lotus, mixing it 
With phlox of Phedimus and camomile— 
The crinkled oxeye—of Antagoras, 
And fresh green thyme of Theodoridas— 
The wine-cup's charm—and Phanieus’ beanflowers, 


too, 
With many shoots fresh sprung of other bards, 
Adding thereto white early violets 
Of his own muse. But to my friends I give 
Thanks. And this gracious coronal of song 
Be for all such as love these holy things. 


There it is with its exvoz. Nothing about order 
except the order of taste, as if he were really 
plaiting a garland—just the praise of a book of 
pleasant verses. Now, to make any portion of 
the Anthology come to us anything like what 
Meleager’s collection was, we want to make a 
wreath of songs, too—to get a. taste of a great 
many writers at their best. Only we must plait 
our flowers with this difference—that Meleager’s 
own early violets take the place of a great many 
of the poets’ flowers whom he quoted. 

Mr. Wright's little book, “ The Golden Trea- 
sury of Greek Poetry,” published in 1867 in the 
“ Clarendon Press Series,” gives a taste of a great 
many very good, nay, perhaps best things, all 
through Greek literature, and his specimens from 
the Anthology are as good as the rest. The 
book is handy and available; and he has tied 
up the epigrams in groups which give some sort 
of order, and allow a sufficient variety. It were 
pity to do again what he has done so well, es- 
pecially as by choosing his selection nearly all 
references and Greek letters can be avoided; so 
I shall take it for basis, and try and be clear and 
simple in my renderings and as interesting as I 
can. I shall want to add some few epigrams, 
nearly all of them Meleager’s, and shall do so 
from time to time at the end of that group of 
Mr. Wright’s to which they severally appertain. 

We need not trouble ourselves about all the 
very classical epitaphs which form his first group. 
They have not the personal interest of those 
which come later in the fourth section, being for 
the most part rhetorical exercises—models of 
brevity and fullness in the Greek, but thankless 
in English verse, and indeed in print altogether. 
The longest of them, for instance, which has its 
locus classicus in Demosthenes’s “ De Corona,” 
has been done scores of times and never yet 
made thrilling. It is no doubt rather out of 
compliment and custom that’Mr. Wright has in- 
cluded it. Scholars look for it everywhere, and 
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I hope they will not be disappointed to forego 
their favorite here; it is quite too involved for 
translation, and has in itself none of the special 
charm of the Greek epigram—terseness with 
limpidity. 

Here are his first two, epitaphs of Simonides, 
who lived a good five hundred years before 
Christ, “On them that fell with Leonidas ” : 


For their dear country these her quenchless glory 
Won, for themselves the dusky shroud of death. 

By that same death they live, whose echoing story 
Rings from the halls Hades inhabiteth. 


And— 


Stranger! tell Lacedemon—here we lie ! 
Hers was the word and ours the will to die. 


And here is a fine traditionary epitaph for 
Achilles : 


This mound, the Achzans reared—Achilles’ tomb— 
For terror to the Trojans yet to be, 

Leans shoreward that his mighty spirit whom 
Sea Thetis bore may hear its dirge of the sea. 


I should like to add this noble and character- 
istic one of Dioscorides. (I promised one of his 
for the sake of Meleager’s wreath.) But I am 
afraid I must give a reference here to the “ Pala- 
tine Anthology ” (vii., 434) : 
The mother sent eight sons against the foe— 
Eight sons beneath one pillar buried she, 


Nor wept for grief, nor spake aught else but—‘‘ Oh, 
These children, Sparta, did I bear for thee!” 


And now, commencing Mr. Wright’s second 
section, we come straight upon Meleager’s 
“Spring Song,” which might be—I had almost 
written must be—Spenser’s work in Greek, and 
which 1s one of the loveliest as it is one of the 
longest pieces in the Anthology. As there is 
evidently the Alexandrian touch about it, and 
the work is almost of the Christian era, I shall 
expand it a little more, in English, than I should 
venture to do were it the work of an earlier pe- 
riod : 

Now wintry winds are banished from the sky, 

Gay laughs the blushing face of flowery Spring : 

Now lays the land her duskier raiment by 


And dons her grass-green vest, for signal why 
Young plants may choose themselves appareling. 


Now, drinking tender dews of generous morn, 
The meadows break into their summer smile, 
The rose unfolds her leaves: and glad, the while, 
In far-off hills the shepherd winds his horn, 
And his white brede the goatherd’s heart beguile. 


Now sail the sailors over billowing seas 
While careless Zephyr fills the canvas fair, 
And singing crowds with dances debonair 

Praise Dionysus for the grapes’ increase— 
The berried ivy twisted in their hair. 


Forth from the rotting hide now bees are come— 
Deft craftsmen working well and warily— 
And in the hive they settle, while they ply 
Fresh-flowing waxen store, with busy hum, 
And small pierced cells for their sweet industry. 


Now shrilleth clear each several bird his note. 
The Halcyon charms the wave that knows no gale, 
About our eaves the swallow tells her tale, 

Along the river banks the swan, afloat, 
And down the woodland glades the nightingale. 


Now tendrils curl and earth bursts forth anew— 
Now shepherd's pipe and fleecy flocks are gay— 

Now sailors sail, and Bacchus gets his due— 

Now wild birds chirp and bees their toil pursue—- 
Sing, poet, thou—and sing thy best for May. 


“ Ainsi,” says Sainte-Beuve, “le printemps de 
Méléagre n’était pas un idéal dans lequel, comme 
dans presque tous nos avril et nos mai, l’imagi- 
nation, éveillée par le renouveau, assemble divers 
traits épars, les arrange plus ou moins, et les 
achéve . . . l’heureux poéte n’a fait que copier la 
nature.” 

Next we go back more than two hundred 
years to Leonidas. He is terser, but loves the 
spring quite as well (I must try and be terser 
too) : 


Tis time to sail—the swallow’s note is heard, 
Who chattering down the soft west wind is come, 
The fields are all aflower, the waves are dumb 
Which erst the winnowing blast of winter stirred. 


Loose cable, friend, and bid your anchor rise, 

Crowd all your canvas at Priapus’ hest, 

Who tells you from your harbors, ‘* Now ’twere best, 
Sailor, to sail upon your merchandise.” 


The last of this group is Agathias’s vintage 
song. He lived a good seven hundred years after 
Leonidas, and is a pagan only by imitation ; but 
he did delicious work, with a certain lilt about it 
that makes translation irresistible, and here he is 
at his very best—for his “ Laurel-leaves,” a series 
of love-songs, are lost long ago: 


Tread we thine infinite treasure, Iacchus, the vintage 
sweet ! 

Weave we the Bacchic measure with paces of wildering 
feet. 

Down flows the vast clear stream, and the ivy-wood 
bowls, as they float 

O’er the surging nectar, seem each like a fairy boat. 

Close we stand as we drink and pledge in the glowing 
wine— 

No warm Naiad, I think, need kiss in your cup or 
mine!” 


See, o’er the wine-press bending, the maiden Rose- 
flower beams— 

Splendor of loveliness sending that dazzles the flood 
with its gleams. 

Captive the hearts of us all! straightway no man that 
is here 

But is bound to Bacchus in thrall—to Paphia in bond- 
age dear. 
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Cruel—for while at our feet he revels in bountiful rain, 
Longing most fleet—most sweet—is all she gives for 
our pain, 

That is all, I am sorry to say, that Mr. Wright 
has quoted in his idyllic section. As I am going 
to cut out a few from his fifth part, I shall here 
insert a lovely one of Meleager’s to a locust—not 
half well known enough (vii., 195) : 


Charmer of longing—counselor of sleep ! 
—The cornfields’ chorister 
Whose wings to music whir— 

Come, mimic lute, my soul in songs to steep, 
Brush tiny foot and wing 
In tender musicking : 

Come ! out of sleepless care my heart uplift, 
Locust, and set love free 
With your shrill minstrelsy. 

And, in the morning, I will give for gift 
A fresh green leek to you 
And kissing drops of dew. 


I will not apologize for the meter; no English- 
man could write anything but a lyric to a locust. 
The third part brings us to the love-songs, of 
which I cannot spare any, and I must add one or 
two. Meleager is at the head of the poets here, 
of course, but I cannot bring myself to give his 
sweethearts their proper names, Heliodora and 
Zenophile, and I prefer putting a simple English 
equivalent or none at all to selecting other names, 
which must always be a matter of the translator's 
individual taste, and so rather an impertinence, 
although no less a name than Shelley's’ sanc- 
tions it : 
White flowers the violet now, Narcissus flowers 
And drinks the dewy showers : 
The lily plants arow 
On hillsides grow. 
But Spring’s best crown, her flower of flowers, is here, 
My lady-love, my dear : 
Most winsome bud that blows 
And sweetest rose. 
Proud fields, in vain ye laugh with blooms bedight ! 
For lo, my lady’s light 
Is better than the breath 
Of all your wreath. 


I shall be accused of recherche here; but it is a 
case where it is much better to be fanciful than 
to be bald, and whoever cares to substitute “ Ze- 
nophile ” for “ my lady-love ” will see how it puts 
the little poem out, though it has no effect upon 
the meter. 

The next is Elizabethan too, if I may classify 
my poets so, but full of epithets almost impos- 
sible in English : 

I cry you Love—at earliest break of day 

But now, even now, his wings the wanderer spread 





1 Though his ‘‘ kissing Helena” owes the name doubt- 
less to the ‘‘ Faustus” of Marlowe : 


“Her lips suck forth my soul: see, where it flies.” 
VOL. VI.—3 


And passed away, 
Leaving his empty bed. 
Ho! ye that meet the boy—for such is he, 
Full of sweet tears and wit ; a fickle sprite 
Laughing and free, 
With wings and quiver bright ! 
Yet know I not on whom to father Love— 
For earth denies the wanton child his name, 
And air above, 
And the broad sea the same. 
With each and all he lives at feud. Beware 
Lest, while I speak, he cast 
A dainty snare 
Over your hearts at last. 
But see! his hiding-place, his very self, 
Close to my hand, behold, the archer lies, 
A laughing elf 
Within my lady’s eyes. 


The next is of the same period, and by Philo- 
demus, who came also from Gadara, which we 
know of as the city of swine, but which was a 
city of poets then. 


Gadara first received me—that famous city my mother, 


says Meleager in one of his epitaphs for himself, 
which we cannot find room for in full. In this 
song of Philodemus is a note of warning which 
we do not get in Meleager: 


Not yet the season of bare stems for flowers, 

Nor yet wine-hued the grape cluster, which now 
Puts forth its maiden charms—but these the hours 
When little Loves prepare them each his bow, 

Lusidice, and smoke from embers lours— 
Poor lovers I and thou ! 
Ere the dart speed a hasty flight be ours, 
For soon the world will be ablaze, I trow. 


Meleager would not have confused the picture 
so; but what is real and valuable in that song is 
the sigh in it. Rufinus has the same sigh, but 
his touch is more pathetic still ; he does not com- 
pliment his lady as Ben Jonson did when he 
“sent her late a rosy wreath” : a 


Oh! royal rose—of many a flower and sweet, 
Mine hands have woven you a garland meet, 
And, having woven, lay it at your feet. 


Here lilies, here the rosebud, and here too 
The wind-flower with her petals drenched in dew, 
And daffodillies cool, and violets blue. 


Let this fair garland put your pride to death ! 
To you that bloom to-day, each blossom saith, 
‘* Your beauty, like my beauty, withereth.” 


Meleager’s glad song comes in again, with no 
sadness in its tone: 


Now will I weave white violets, daffodils 
With myrtle spray, 

And lily-bells that trembling laughter fills, 
And the sweet crocus gay. 

With these blue hyacinth, and the lover’s rose 
That she may wear— 

My sun-maiden—each scented flower that blows 
Upon her scented hair. 
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I think we must give Agathias the palm 
among these. His vintage song, which I quoted 
already, would be fit pendant for the fresco of 
the grape-treading in the Campo Santo at Pisa ; 
but here he is quite as fine when he would turn 
his back upon the wine-cup. He is Ben Jonson. 
We have all heard some of this poem before : 


No wine for me! Nay, and it be your will, 
Kiss first the goblet—I will drink my fill : 

How may I, when thy lips have touched it, dare 
Be sober still, and that sweet draught forswear ? 
For the cup steers the kiss from thee to me, 

And tells me all the bliss it won of thee. 


I venture to transpose the order of the next 
two songs, to give Meleager’s toast to Heliodora 
close upon this one (Herrick, after Jonson) : 


Fill to the sun-maiden ! and then 
Upon the draught her name 
Yet once again, ‘‘ The sun-maiden,” 
And be the toast the same. 
Ah! yet once more : and give to me 
That garland drenched in myrrh: 
Her wreath of yesterday shall be 
Memorial of her. 


In the “ Palatine Anthology” there is a paren- 
thesis with which the song ends, too pretty for 
me to refrain from giving it, as Mr. Wright has 


done : 
(And lo ! the rose, the lover's love 


—Because it sees her lying 
Another’s burning heart above— 
The very rose is crying !) 


Fortunately the next three are short, for I 
shall have some longer ones to add : 


Farewell, Phaésphorus—dawn’s herald ray, 
But soon return as Hesperus, I pray, 
And, darkling, bring back her you take away. 


Here is a traditionary one ; the fancy is as old 
and as young as love, and Tennyson’s “ Miller’s 
Daughter” is perhaps the amber in which it lives 
best. Both these epigrams are his, we will say, 
for he has “ Sweet Hesper-Phosphor” in his “In 
Memoriam ” : 


It’s oh! to be a wild wind—when my lady’s in the 
sun— 

She’d just unbind her neckerchief, and take me breath- 
ing in. 

It’s oh! to be a red rose—just a faintly blushing one— 

So she'd pull me with her hand and to her snowy breast 
I'd win. 

The last is Plato’s divine one to Aster. Mr. 

Farrar has done it into an hexameter and pen- 

tameter neatly, if not poetically, and I give my 

rendering with diffidence : 


Thou gazest on the stars—a star to me 
That art—but oh ! that I the heavens might be 
And with a thousand eyes still gaze on thee ! 


I must add to these love-songs two or three 


in a different strain. Here is a very bright one 


of Rufinus (v., 15): 


Ah! where is now Praxiteles ? and where the hands of 
Heraclite 

That wrought of old such images, as made the marble 
breathe delight ? 

Who now shall forge the ambrosial hair, the burning 
glance of Melité, 

Or teach the carven stone how fair the splendors of her 
bosom be ? 

Brave sculptors ! would that it were mine to bid you at 
a lover’s nod 

For such a beauty raise a shrine, as for the statue of a 


god ! 
And of Meleager (v., 57): 


Love, if swimming in thy light ofttimes burned the 
soul shall be, 

Swiftly will she take her flight: cruel, she is winged 
like thee | 


Here is a very characteristic one (v., 182) : 


Say to Lycznis, Dorcas, what you're bid. 

Your love's proved false : false love can’t long be hid. 
Tell her so, Dorcas—see ! and then again 

A second and a third time, Dorcas, plain. 

Run, don’t delay, but fly | stay—Dorcas—stay ! 
Don’t hurry, Dorcas, till I’ve said my say. 

Add to the former words . . . (that’s foolish !) no, 
Say nothing then but this—yes, all. Now go. 

Be sure and tell her all. But why send you, 
Dorcas—when here I am and coming too ? 


This is the perfection of fancy—it is one of a 
series which I wish I could include (v., 152): 


Fly for me, gnat, my swiftest messenger, 
And touch my lady’s ear, 
Whispering this : 
“ He waits thee, waking, but thou sleepest yet. 
Ah ! thoughtless, to forget 
Thy votaries !” 
Fly to her, singing gnat, oh fly to her ! 
Yet softly call her, softly, lest he hear 
And wake, who sleeps too near, 
And all my gains 
Be jealous blows. But an thou fetch her me, 
A lion’s skin to thee, 
Gnat, for thy pains, 
And a club will I give, in hand to bear. 


Could anything be more delicate than that—the 
notion of dressing a gnat in the attributes of 
Herakles after his feat of bringing the love to 
the lover? That at least has not come down to 
us along the centuries in every poet’s song. It 
is unique, a little orchid in the Greek garden of 


flowers. But the next has a truer note of feel- 
ing (v., 174): 


Now sleeps my lady, like a gentle flower— 
O that I were as sleep without his wing, 
Across her eyelids there ! 
So not even he that on Zeus’ eyes hath power 
Should share with me the sweet companioning 
That I should get of her. 
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This, of regret (xii., 32): 
Ah now remember ! yes, now remember 
How this good word in the good days I said : 
“* Beauty is sweetest—beauty is fleetest, 
Not the swiftest bird in air 


Is a swifter passenger.” 
Lo ! now to earth your beauty flowers are shed ! 


That is a chrysanthemum indeed—a golden flow- 
er, fit winter gathering in the Greek garden. And 
this of passion (v., 215): 


I pray thee, Love, for sake of my poor song 

To put to sleep this sleepless love of mine! 
Yea—for they will not learn—those arrows thine 
To smite another, but they do me wrong 

Winging their flight forever at only me. 

What though thou slay me? I shall leave this line 
Written, whereof the sound shall echo long : 

“ Here lies, whose murder was of Love's cruelty.” 


But of all that the prince of love-poets did there 
is nothing that equals this. I have not been quite 
literal here. Scholars will know why I need 
handle it delicately, and it tells its own tale of 
longing (xii., 125): 
Love brought by night a vision to my bed, 
One that still wore the vesture of a child 
But eighteen years of age—who sweetly smiled 
Till of the lovely form false hopes were bred 
And keen embraces wild. 
Ah! for the lost desire that haunts me yet, 
Till mine eyes fail in sleep that finds no more 
That fleeting ghost! Oh lovelorn heart, give o’er— 
Cease thy vain dreams of beauty’s warmth—forget 
The face thou longest for ! 


All through the Anthology there is nothing rings 
truer than that. Again I have begun and ended 
with Meleager, but this section was his special 
sphere, his share in the epitaphs being, though 
noble, comparatively small. 

The first of these—the epitaphs of friend- 
ship and love—is Plato’s for Aster, finely done 
by Shelley, of which I write the mere English: 


As morning star to man thy light was shed— 
As evening star thou shinest for the dead ! 


And then follows one of the only two Mr. Wright 
gives of Meleager’s : 


Tears, lady, though thou lie beneath the earth, 
The little Love has left for Death, I shed 

Tears, bitter tears, o’er thy lamented head, 

Poor tribute of my heart and my heart’s dearth. 
Heavily, heavily—my dear—my dead !— 

In vain to Acheron I mourn thy worth ; 

Ah! where's the stem that gave my longing birth ? 
Now Death hath torn—hath torn it from its bed. 
Yea, dust hath stained my floweret at her best ; 

I pray thee, Mother Earth, that tenderly 

Thou gather her who.n all we weep to thee— 
And fold her gently, mother, to thy breast. 


That is what he wrote for his sun-maiden, as I 
called her in the toast. The next is by Erinna, 


who lived more than five hundred years before 
Meleager, and who died when she was only nine- 
teen, leaving work that promised, the ancients 
thought, to equal Homer’s, but this one which 
Mr. Wright gives is only doubtfully hers : 


Pillars and Sirens mine, and mournful urn 

That holdest all death’s little ashes here, 

Bid “ hail” to them that greet my sepulchre, 
Strangers or citizens, ere they return. 

And say ‘‘ her father called this buried maid 

Baucis by name—her race was Tenian.” 

That they may know my story while they scan 
These signs Erinna’s hand—my friend’s—portrayed. 


There is a fine epitaph for Erinna herself, which 
will not be out of place here (vii., 13) : 


Maiden Erinna, like a minstrel bee, 
Culling her flowers fresh with the Muses’ breath, 
Death snatched to bridal : ah ! a prophet she 
Singing so surely, ‘‘ Thou art jealous, Death.” 


But to Callimachus must be given the palm in 
this section. He was chief librarian at Alexan- 
dria, and lived shortly before the first Punic War. 
Méya BiBAiov uéya xaxév, he said, “ a big book is a 
big evil,” and of all his eight hundred volumes 
only six hymns and less than a century of epi- 
grams remain. These have been, many of them, 
quite beautifully translated, but I think this will 
be welcome under a new guise : 


Their prattling Crethis full of blameless laughter 
Oft seek the Samian maidens, many a one : 

All her sweet gossip at the loom is done. 

She sleeps, below, the sleep that follows after, 
Which never a maiden of them all can shun. 


The next one is so evidently by Mrs. Browning, 
that I may be allowed some of her loose rhymes : 


Dead ! my first-born ? no! to a better country de- 
parted, 

Living in happy islands that know no maid so light- 
hearted. 

There thou goest rejoicing along the Elysian pasture— 

Soft the flowers around thee—away from every disaster. 

Winter nor chills thee, nor summer burns, nor sick- 
ness makes sorry ; 

Thou nor hungerest more nor thirstest, and robbed of 
its glory 

Seems to thee now this life of ours, for thou dwellest 
securely— 

Innocent, there where the rays of Olympus enhallow 
thee purely ! 


This is Meleager’s best, so earnest that I have 
changed the person in order to retain the “ inti- 
mate” tone. Herrick, our Meleager, did this 
one, too : 


Bridal none but death for bridegroom, dear, 
Falls to thee to lay thy girlhood by. 

Oh ! last eve upon our threshold, clear 
Rang the lotus-flutes, and merrily 
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Echoed back the beaten chamber door. 

But this morning breaks no music glad— 
Lamentation loud the flutes outpour, 

And the bridal god wails hushed and sad. 
Yea, the torch that lit thee to my bed, 
Lights thee that last way among the dead. 


The next of Leonidas I need not give; it is very 
matter of fact and not very interesting as a rec- 
ord of daily life. The charm of an epitaph of 
this description is that it shows how similar was 
life all those years ago to what it is now. As 
soon as that epitaph is given as an English verse 
this charm is to a great extent gone. The next 
of Callimachus I cannot spare : 


Now would to God swift ships had ne’er been made ! 
Then, Sopolis, we had not mourned thy shade— 
Dear son of Diocleides seaward sent ! 

Now somewhere in deep seas thy corse is tossed 
Hither and thither—and for whom we lost 

We find thy name and empty monument. 


We pass on to this quaint one by Paulus Silen- 
tiarius, one of the latest writers, which Cowper 
translated strikingly but quite inadmissibly—for 
he puts all the lines into the mouth of the corpse, 
whereas the point of the epigram lies in the in- 
terruptions of the traveler : 


‘* My name was "—well ! it helps thee not, ‘‘ my land” 
—'tis naught to me ! 

‘* My race was brave”—vile had it been, what matter 
would it be ? 

‘* My life and death had fair renown "—If shame, what 
could it do ? 

** Here now I lie "—what’s that to me ? and what am I 
to you ? 


On the next page this anonymous one is fine : 


Now have I found the harbor ! 
Hap, farewell ! 

We meet no more; mock those on earth that after me 
shall dwell. 


Hope, and thou good 


And this of Plato for Dion, the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse : 


Weeping the lot of the Ilian women—for Hecuba weep- 
ing— 
This was the weft of the Fates spun on the day they 
were born. 
Ah! but from thee, my Dion, thy sacrifice gratefully 
keeping, 
Wide was the hope that the gods, quenching thine 
honors, have torn. 
Thou, while thy citizens praise thee, in the glades of 
thy land liest sleeping, 
Dion, desire of whose love wilders my senses forlorn. 


Mr. Johnson’s pretty and simple verses for this 
one of Callimachus deter one from trying it 
again, but the epitaph (upon Heracleitus) is in 
itself immortal and will shine through many ren- 
derings. It is no mere exercise of verse-making, 


but rings with as true and as restrained a note of 
sorrow as “ Lycidas ” or “ Thyrsis ” : 


One tells me, friend, that we are parted now. 
And I recall how often I and thou, 

In closest converse, sank the sun to sleep, 
And, so remembering, weep. 

Halicarnassian host | somewhere thou must 
Long, long ago be dust, 

Yet live thy nightingales—thine own—for them 

Death, that takes all, hath never requiem ! 


This of Simmias is a little earlier (about 300 
B.C.). The rendering, “Wind, gentle ever- 
green,” with which we are all familiar, does not 
seem to me to give at all the tone or the lilt of 
the verse: 


Tenderly, ivy, on Sophocles’ grave—right tenderly—twine 
Garlanding over the mound network of delicate green. 
Everywhere flourish the flower of the rose, and the clus- 
tering vine 
Pour out its branches around, wet with their glistening 
sheen. 
All for the sake of the wisdom and grace it was his to 
combine, 
Priest of the gay and profound: sweetest of singers 
terrene. 


We need not linger over the epitaph for Anac- 
reon after that on Sophocles, and I am anxious 
to make this of Leonidas into a sonnet : 


Shepherds that on this mountain ridge abide, 
Tending your goats and fleecy flocks alway, 

A little favor, but most grateful, pay 
Cleitagoras, nor be the boon denied ; 

For sake of Mother Earth, and by the bride 
Of Hades under earth, let sheep, I pray, 

Bleat near me, and the shepherd softly play 
From the scarred rock across the pasture wide. 


Ah ! but, in early spring, cull meadowsweet, 
Neighbor, and weave a garland for my tomb ; 
And with ewe’s milk be the stone edge bedewed 
When the lambs play about their mothers’ feet. 
So shall you honor well the shades, from whom 
Are thanks—and from the dead is gratitude. 


I must interpolate one of Meleager’s on a hare, 
which I am afraid Mr. Wright does not think 
grave enough for the “Golden Treasury ”’ (vii., 
207): 

I was a fleet-foot, long-eared hare, 

Snatched early from maternal care 

On delicate spring-flowers to fare. 


In gentle Fanny’s arms I lay, 
Nor ever wished myself away, 
Nor fretted for my mother aye. 


Full many a dainty she supplied. 
I lived on clover at her side, 
And then, of too much clover, died. 


Close to her couch she laid me dead : 
In dreamland to be visited 
By specter tombs beside her bed. 


Cowper should have done that instead of the 
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other. The last in the fourth section is this very 
graceful one which bears no master’s name : 


Kind Earth, take old Amyntychus to thee 

—Mindful of all his labors—tenderly. 

For thee he set the olive’s sturdy roots, 

Many a one, and gave thee vineyard shoots 

For beauty, and made thy valleys thick with corn. 
And of his hand were water runnels born 

To feed thee serviceable herbs, beside 

Thine apple-bearing orchards fair and wide. 
Wherefore on his gray head, kind Earth, lie light, 
And make with flowers his spring-tide pastures bright. 


Nearly all the epigrams in Mr. Wright's fifth 
section are from the Anthology of Planudes, a 
monk of the fourteenth century, who “ Bowdler- 
ized ” the old collections and added others. Two 
or three only are from the “ Palatine Anthology.” 
This first is by Diotimus, almost a contemporary 
of Callimachus. It is a noble classic speech for 
a statue : 


Here am I, very Artemis, but thou, 

Seeing Zeus’ true daughter here in bronze revealed, 
Gaze on my maiden boldness, and allow 

‘* For her were the whole earth mean hunting-field.” 


Next is a piece of description by Plato: 


Then came we to a shadowy grove: and lo! 
Cythera’s son like apples in their glow ; 
And he had laid his arrowy quiver by, 
And his bent bow, 
Hanging them from the leafy trees and high. 
And there he lay among the roses sleeping 
And, sleeping, smiled, while browny bees were keeping 
Court to his waxen lips for honey’s flow 
Above where he did lie. 


The little one of Parmenio is not interesting in 
English, but this of Agathias is beautiful (per- 
haps we ought to call it Mrs. Browning’s). It is 
for a waxen faun : 


“All of its own accord, little Faun, does thy flute go on 
ringing ? 
Why, with ears to the reed, listenest the livelong day ?” 
Smiling, he holds his peace : an answer maybe had come 
winging, 
Only he pays no heed, rapt in oblivion away. 
Nay, not the wax withholds him; his whole soul, 
charmed with the singing, 
Gives back silence for meed, silent rewarding the lay. 


This fine description of Niobe and her children 
is the only one of Meleager’s which Mr. Wright 
gives in this group : 


Daughter of Tantalus! hearken my words—a message 
to mourn— 
Hear from my lips the pitiful tale of thy woe ! 
Loosen thine hair, poor mother, that bared’st for deity’s 
scorn 
Many a boy for Phoebus to mark with his bow. 
Now not a son is left thee. Fresh horror! for what do I 
see? 
Out and alas! a slaughter that spares not the maid. 
One in the arms of her mother, and one as she clings to 
her knee, 


One on the ground, and one at the breast unafraid ; 
One faces death with a shudder erect; one bends on 
the dart ; 
Last, there is one that looks on the daylight alone. 
Niobe, she that erewhile loved boasting, with fear at 
her heart 
Stands yet quick—a breathing mother of stone. 


But this is the loveliest of the group, full of the 
care and passion of real grief : 


Pericles, Archias’ son! To thee they place 

—For witness of thy prowess in the chase— 

My column, on whose stone the sculptor sets 

Thy horse, thy dog, thy spears, thy hunting-nets 
Mounted on stakes, and eke the stakes alone— 

Ah God! ah God! for all are only stone ! 

At twenty years thou sleep’st death’s sleep profound, 
And undisturbed by beasts that prowl around. 


I shall not do the next one of Leonidas about a 
drunken Anacreon. Here are two pretty ones 
of Meleager instead about a cup and a picture 
(v., 171): 
Bright laughs the cup—for “I have kissed,” it saith, 
‘* Thy lady’s laughing mouth.” Too happy cup! 
Oh ! that, her lips to my lips, at a breath 
My lady's kiss would drink my spirit up ! 
And (v., 149): 
Ah! who hath shown my lady unto me, 
Her very self, as if she spake ? 
Who brought to me one of the Graces three 
For friendship’s sake ? 


Full surely brings he me a joyful thing, 
And for his grace the grace of thanks I bring. 


But I must not give Meleager the lion’s share 
again in this group—that is almost the last of his 
I shall be able to put in. These two of Plato’s 
with which Mr. Wright finishes the section are 
admirably contrasted in tone, and both quite 
perfect. This is for a ring : 


See ! five oxen graven on a jasper gem ! 

To the life ! and feeding one and all of them. 

Stay—will they not run away—the beasties? No, the 
fold 

Of this golden circlet our little herd shall hold. 


It is as fanciful as a nursery rhyme. The other 


is as joyous and stately as Milton : 


Silent ! shaggy scaur that Dryads keep. 
Silent ! rills adown the crags that run. 
Silent ! mingled bleating of the sheep— 
Pan himself the piping has begun. 
To his tuneful lip the reed sets he, 
Lo! the dance awakens at his call. 
Let your young feet trip it merrily, 
Water-nymphs and wood-nymphs one and all ! 


Mr. Wright’s last section contains what I 
might call the epigrams of thought. The first 
is Palladas’s—(I had almost written Shake- 
speare’s). He was a late writer : 


All life’s a stage and farce. Or learn to play, 
Careless, or bear your sorrows as you may, 
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And the next two are his also: 


Naked to earth was I brought—naked to earth I de- 
scend. 

Why should I labor for naught, seeing how naked the 
end ? 


And— 


Breathing the thin breath through our nostrils, we 

Live, and a little space the sunlight see— 

Even all that live—each being an instrument 

To which the generous air its life has lent. 

If with the hand one quench our draught of breath, 
He sends the stark soul shuddering down to death, 
We that are nothing on our pride are fed, 

Seeing, but for a little air, we are as dead. 


The next beautiful one—quite Tennysonian—is 
attributed to AZsopus in the “ Palatine Anthol- 
ogy,” though Mr. Wright gives it no master : 


‘* Is there no help from life save only death ? 
Life that such myriad sorrows harboreth 
I dare not break, I cannot bear ”’—one saith. 


‘* Sweet are stars, sun, and moon, and sea, and earth, 
For service and for beauty these had birth, 

But all the rest of life is little worth— 

** Yea, all the rest is pain and grief,” saith he, 

** For if it hap some good thing come to me 

An evil end befalls it speedily.” 


This of Agathias is most charming in its maiveté. 
Certainly he is the latest of the epigrammatists. 
But this complaint of girls for secluded life might 
have been written very few years ago : 


Not such your burden, happy youths, as ours— 
Poor women children nurtured daintily— 
For ye have comrades, when ill fortune lours, 
To hearten you with talk and company ; 
And ye have games for solace, and may roam 
Along the streets and see the painters’ shows. 
But woe betide us if we stir from home— 
And there our thoughts are dull enough, God knows ! 


The next, by Agathias too, is true nowadays and 
always : 


At this smooth marble table let us sit 

And while away the time with dice a bit ! 

Don’t crow, sir, if you win—and then, should I, 
Grumble and growl ‘* It’s all that beastly die ;” 
For in such trifles is man’s temper plain, 

And the dice test our power to self-restrain. 


This one by Poseidippus, some seven hundred 
years earlier, has been well done by Sir John 
Beaumont together with its answer, attributed to 
Metrodorus. I am tempted to do it again though, 
as it just fits a sonnet : 


Show me some path of life! The market-place 
Breeds only quarrel and hard bargainings, 
Staying at home incessant worry brings, 

Of working in the fields one tires apace, 

Who goes to sea a constant dread must face, 
And, if one travel, fears for precious things 
Torment—if one has none, the lacking stings— 

So, rich or poor, hard is the traveler's case. 





Married, what care ! single, what loneliness ! 
Children bring sorrow—blank the childless life ; 
Foolish is youth, and old age listless quite. 

Here lies the only choice, I must confess— 

Not to be born into this world of strife, 

Or straight to die, having but just seen the light. 


For this next—Ptolemy’s, who lived about two 
centuries and a half on in the Christian era—] 
shall borrow a turn of rhyme from Robert Brown- 
ing: 
I know that I am mortal and the creature of a day. 
But when I see the stars, like sand, in orbits turn 
alway, 
As that divinest sight I heed, I spurn the earth and say, 
** Now am I even as Zeus, and feed on his ambrosia.” 


This is more familiar. The author is unknown, 
but the text is as old as Solomon: 


Drink and be merry! for what is the future and what 
is the morrow ? 
No man answereth thee. Labor not thou, neither run; 
Feast as thou mayst, and do good and distribute : but 
let not life borrow 
Any false worth, for ‘‘to be ”"—‘‘ not to be”—lo ! tis 


all one ! 
Yea, what is life ? an thou take it, thythrall. 'Tis the 
turn of the scale. 
But, an thou lose it, another's is all—but thee naught 
can avail. 


The last but one is a poem of Marcus Argenta- 
rius, also late, full of a beautiful hedonism 


The golden stars are quiring in the west, 
And in their measure will I dance my best, 
But in no dance of man. 
High on my head a crown of flowers I raise 
And strike my sounding lyre in Phvebus’ praise, 
For this is life's best plan, 
And the whole firmament were wrong 
Had it no crown, no song. 


This crown, this song,’ this “order” of life was 
what made Greek humanity divine. There is no 
more concise expression of the intimacy between 
daily life and ritual than that little verse contains 
in the heart of it. It is the most Greek but, per- 
haps Mr. Wright thought, not the most philo- 
sophic strain to end with, and he brings us toa 
full stop with Philodemus'’s resolutions : 


I loved—and you. I played—who hath not been 
Steeped in such play ? If I was mad, I ween 
’Twas for a god and for no earthly queen. 


Hence with it all! Then dark my youthful head, 
Where now scant locks of whitening hair, instead, 
Reminders of a grave old age, are shed. 


I gathered roses while the roses blew. 
Play-time is past, my play is ended too. 
Awake, my heart ! and worthier aims pursue. 





1 The allusion in the poem is to the constellations of 
Orpheus and Ariadne—lute and crown. 
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There is a note of Herrick again in that. We 
found one of Philodemus’s love-songs in the third 
group, and noticed its sigh of sadness, “ Poor 
lovers I and thou.” We saw that he too came 
from Gadara and was a contemporary of Me- 
leager. It is strange to catch the self-same 


notes ringing from the midst of that Syrian 
culture, which we hear echo our own longings 
of to-day in the poets of the golden age of 
Elizabeth. 
WILLIAM M. HARDINGE, 2 the Nineteenth 
Century. 





AN ART 


I, 
THE UNDEFINABLE IN ART. 


A of us probably have learned to distin- 
guish between the type of man who loves 
clear intellectual light before everything, and who 
derives pleasure from objects and ideas only so 
far as he defines and understands them, and the 
other type of man who delights to abandon him- 
self to an unthinking emotional state, and to steep 
his mind, so to speak, in a stream of vague feel- 
ing. This contrast meets us in various regions 
of life. For example: social intercourse is to 
some simply an opportunity of exchanging clear 
ideas, and sharing in sentiments which repose on 
definite convictions. For another class, converse 
with others owes its value to the opportunity it 
affords for indulging in vague emotions. Such 
persons love society only so far as it provides 
them with the contagion of half-expressed feel- 
ing, the delicious thrills of sympathetic emotion, 
and the exhilarating expansion of soaring with a 
kindred spirit into the dim regions of poetic fan- 
cy. The same contrast presents itself in relation 
to nature. There is on one side the curious in- 
quiring and scientific attitude of mind, and on 
the other side the dreamily contemplative and 
the emotional attitude. To the first, nature is a 
mine of facts and truths; to the other, a well- 
spring of vague emotional consciousness. 

The lover of art might be supposed to be- 
long altogether to the second group. Yet, 
though all zsthetic taste involves some emo- 
tional sensibility, there is within the limits of the 
class sharing in this capacity a clearly marked 
distinction between the intellectual and the emo- 
tional cultivators of the beautiful. The former 
are mainly concerned with clarifying their zsthetic 
impressions, with apprehending the sources of 
pleasure in nature and art; the latter live rather 
to enjoy beauty without understanding it, and to 
have the delights of art with the least admixture 
of definite thought. 

It is commonly supposed that what is known 
as esthetic culture tends to elevate the intellec- 
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tual at the expense of the emotional. The edu- 
cation of taste, it may be said, consists in the 
main in a development of the powers of atten- 
tion, discrimination, and comparison. The very 
frequent use of the term connoisseur (cagno- 
scente) for an artistically cultivated person seems 
to show that a refined taste in matters of art 
means a highly intellectualized taste. If: so, 
however, it looks as if the higher zsthetic cul- 
ture would tend to exclude the vague and indefi- 
nite emotional effects described just now. One 
might even urge that it is impossible for an 
zsthetically trained mind ever to suspend the 
intellectual functions in order to taste of the 
mysterious delights of the unthinking dreamer. 

There is a measure of truth in these re- 
marks; yet they do not accurately represent the 
facts. Esthetic culture does no doubt tend to 
make our enjoyment of art more intelligent; on 
the other hand, it no less certainly tends to deepen 
and widen our emotional capacity itself. Now 
the peculiar delight experienced in yielding one’s 
self entirely to an indefinite emotional impres- 
sion may be viewed as one mode of esthetic 
pleasure in which culture enables us to share. 
Indeed, one might reason that the full measure 
of such vague emotional satisfaction has for its 
condition a certain degree of intellectual culture. 
For in its highest degrees this delight takes the 
form of a sense of the undefined and the mys- 
terious, and this presupposes habits of reflec- 
tion. A rude peasant is pleasurably moved by 
nature’s works; but he does not reflect on the 
nature of the feelings thus awakened. It is only 
the reflective mind which consciously enjoys the 
mysterious aspects of things. As a matter of 
observation, too, minds of the highest artistic 
training frequently manifest a marked disposition 
to this mode of enjoyment. Contemporary Eng- 
lish art, including painting and poetry, illustrates 
an impulse among some of the most cultivated 
lovers of art to make prominent this ingredient 
of the vague and undefined. Further, observa- 
tion tells us that a susceptibility to these effects 
of art is not incompatible with a quick and vig- 
orous intellectual appreciation. 
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It will be admitted, we think, that it is well to 
cultivate this capacity of vague emotional enjoy- 
ment, if it can be shown that intellectual com- 
prehension in art has its limits, and that there is 
always a larger region of art-effect in which the 
pleasure must be of an undefined and unexplained 
nature. If art can be shown to yield modes of 
delight which are unsusceptible of being con- 
nected with definite ideas by reflection, a person 
will clearly be the loser if his desire for intel- 
lectual light is so supreme as to unfit him for 
those modes of enjoyment. It will be the object 
of this paper to show that art does produce im- 
pressions of this kind, and that, however highly 
developed the intellectual appreciation of beauty, 
there remains a wide margin of emotional effect 
which intellectual reflection cannot render defi- 
nite. In other words, we shall try to establish 
this proposition—that the control of the emo- 
tions by the intellect in art has its limits, and that 
in the delight of the connoisseur, no less truly 
than in that of the unreflective tyro, there blend 
innumerable elements which cannot be referred 
to definite objective sources. 

In the first place, then, it is worth remarking 
that, even within the region of art-impression 
which intellectual reflection is able to render clear 
and precise, there is room for the realization of a 
certain vague emotional effect. This looks at 
first sight paradoxical, no doubt, but it can be 
easily made intelligible. -It is to be remembered 
that the process of reducing an impression re- 
ceived from a work of art to definite elements 
cannot be completely performed in a single mo- 
ment: it takes time. Our powers of attention 
are greatly limited, and we are unable to reflect 
distinctly in one act on more than a small area 
of impression. As a consequence of this, at any 
single moment our consciousness is made up of 
regions having very unequal degrees of illumina- 
tion. One impression or feeling is reflected on, 
and so appears clear and distinct; but outside 
there are circles of consciousness, feelings, and 
thoughts, which are vague and undefined. Thus 
at any given moment the impression we receive 
from a work of art consists of clear and obscure 
feelings, which latter can only be made luminous 
in their turn at the expense of the former. 

Let us illustrate this in the case of pictorial 
art, and let us take a picture which has attracted a 
good deal of notice of late—the “ Venus’s Mirror” 
of Mr. Burne Jones. When, for example, we are 
passing the eye over the several details—the 
gracefully set figures, the water with its soft re- 
flections, the quiet landscape behind—we are at 
each successive moment elevating one impression 
or group of impressions after another into clear 
consciousness, while the rest fall back into the 
dim regions of the sub-conscious. Each ingre- 


dient—the illuminated and the unilluminated—is 
alike essential. When, for instance, we are de- 
riving an intellectual satisfaction from some par- 
ticular virgin-shape or gentle face, the many other 
pleasing elements of the picture contribute each 
a little rillet of undiscriminated emotion; and 
these obscure or “sub-conscious” currents of 
feeling serve to swell the impression of any single 
instant, making it full and deep. It is the same 
when we try to bring a number of details under 
some aspect of unity or harmony. If, for in- 
stance, in the picture alluded to, we attend to the 
delicious modulation of color, or if, with certain 
admiring critics, we are able to derive an ineffable 
enjoyment from the dominant sentiment of the 
scene, in each case there coexists in our mind 
with the clear perception of this relation or phase 
an obscure undiscriminating sense of the many 
details which all help, according to their rank in 
the artist’s scheme, to make the painting an em- 
bodiment of the beautiful and the fountain of a 
rich and varied delight. 

It will be seen, then, that vague emotion is 
inseparable from every complex work of art. At 
no single moment is the whole of its charm clear 
and intelligible to us. We must be content at 
each instant to enjoy one portion through the 
play of intellectual attention and comparison, 
while accepting the rest on trust, so to speak, 
knowing we are able in turn to bring it under 
the same illuminating influence. In this mode 
of enjoyment, intellect is fully occupied and am- 
ply gratified; on the other hand, the peculiar 
delight which belongs to the vague and myste- 
rious is never wholly expelled from conscious- 
ness. 

It is to be observed, further, that the develop- 
ment of art, so far from lessening this ingredient 
in art-pleasure, would rather seem to increase it. 
Higher works of art are distinguished from lower 
and elementary ones by being more complex, by 
having more numerous elements, also a larger 
number of uniting relations; in other words, a 
more intricate unity, dominating a wider diver- 
sity. Now, though it is true that art-culture ex- 
pands our capabilities of attention and compari- 
son, so that we are able to embrace a larger 
number of details under a single aspect of unity, 
it is no less certain that the more complex a work 
of art, the larger must be the region of the ob- 
scure and undiscriminated at any single moment. 

We may now turn to a second main ground 
of the vague in esthetic impression. Not only is 
the intellectual reduction of the esthetic material 
necessarily partial at each successive moment; 
it is altogether excluded from certain modes of 
art-enjoyment : that is to say, the element of the 
strange and mysterious does not disappear even 
when attention is turned to this particular quar- 
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ter. After all, it is only a portion of our delight, 
which we are able to separate into distinct ingre- 
dients, and to refer to definite objects, relations, 
or ideas. In all our fuller and mingled enjoy- 
ments there seem to blend strange elements, 
which escape all our attempts to seize and to 
subject them to intellectual control. When, for 
example, we watch from some Alpine eminence 
the splendid miracle of a sunset, we are conscious 
of thrills of emotion which by no skill of reflec- 
tion can we attach to definite perceptions or their 
attendant suggestions. 

The truth is, that however keen and inquisi- 
tive our, minds, however well disciplined our in- 
tellects, our power of taking apart the contents 
of our consciousness is always limited. We think, 
perhaps, that we resolve a feeling called forth by 
a beautiful picture or a pathetic poem into its 
ultimate elements ; yet, on further reflection, we 
shall find that we never really effect such an ex- 
haustive analysis. 

In the first place, then, every beautiful ob- 
ject, whether of nature or of art, calls up a large 
number of pleasurable feelings. We roughly 
mark off portions of this effect, setting down one 
to sensuous impressions, another to relations of 
harmony and proportion, another to particular 
emotions, as wonder, love, and so on. Yet, if we 
carefully consider the matter, we must be aware 
that this process is never other than inexact. 


In the whole impression of a peaceful landscape, 
for example, we cannot be sure that we make an 
accurate and exhaustive analysis when we enu- 
merate a few prominent features of the scene 


with their imaginative suggestions. On the con- 
trary, we are always confident that we leave many 
sources of gratification undetected. The whole 
effect, turther, seems to be something more than 
the sum of the separate elements, even supposing 
these to be ascertained. In the scene before us 
the pleasures of light, color, and form, and of 
poetic suggestion, partially blend and lose their 
distinct characters. In other words, the inter- 
mingling of these elements affects us differently 
from the elements experienced apart. Thus a 
complex object of art always contains an unre- 
solved factor, and so presents a mysterious side 
to our perceptions. 

Let us now go a step further. We will sup- 
puse that the total impression of a work of art 
has been broken up by reflection into groups of 
elements emotional and sensuous. Yet even this 
division does not get rid of the element of mys- 
tery. Thus the emotional effects of art are by 
no means perfectly intelligible. Any one who 
has accustomed himself to reflect on the feelings 
called forth by the beautiful, the sublime, the 
comic, and so on, must have learned how impos- 
sible it is to make clear and definite all the sepa- 


rate sources of the pleasure. How strangely and 
inextricably, for example, do numerous pulsations 
of feeling mingle in the effects of humor! Who 
can define all the elements which codperate to 
produce the peculiar charm of a figure like Don 
Quixote, or Mr. Carlyle’s Teufelsdroeck? We 
can only lay the finger on a few points here and 
there which call forth merry laughter, gentle pity, 
and nascent admiration : we cannot say whence 
comes all the peculiar delight which such objects 
minister to our minds. It is the same with the 
effects of the sublime. When gazing on a chain 
of Alpine peaks motionless and charmed in the 
magical air, we feel ourselves strangely moved, 
being now lifted up with a sympathetic sense of 
large power and perfect freedom, now partially 
subdued by a recognition of the possible rela- 
tions of this power to our own feeble forces. 
Vet in vain do we seek to refer to definite im- 
pressions and associated ideas all the thrills of 
emotion which combine in this effect. 

Finally, we do not eliminate all mystery, even 
when we reach that part of zsthetic effect which 
best lends itself to a minutely discriminative at- 
tention, namely, sensuous impression. When 
listening to a complex orchestral movement with 
which we are pretty familiar, we seem to our- 
selves to be able to separate one mass of tones 
from another, and to refer the whole of the ear’s 
delight to a number of simple impressions. In 
point of fact, however, this separation is always 
very rough and incomplete. The whole pleasure 
of an orchestral chord, with its richly varied 
“tone color,” does not easily break up into a 
number of single sensations ; the very combina- 
tion of the elements seems to disguise and trans- 
form to some extent the characteristic effects of 
the single constituents. In other words, the value 
of the tone elements apart and in combination 
is not the same, and consequently discriminative 
reflection fails to define the whole effect. It is 
much the same with colors in combination. 

This, however, is not all. Even when we 
have reached what we call the elements of sen- 
sation, our analysis is only a rough and proxi- 
mate one. Recent science tells us that what 
appears to our consciousness an elementary sen- 
sation of tone or of color is in reality compounded 
of simple, sensuous elements. The pleasure of 
a rich full note from a reed instrument, or still 
better, from a human voice, arises, according to 
Helmholtz, from a fusion of many partial tones, 
which the unpracticed ear is unable to separate. 
To this circumstance Helmholtz refers a part of 
the mystery of music. In tones there dimly re- 
veal themselves to our consciousness a plurality 
of simpler sensations which blend with and dis- 
guise one another. The same authority tells us 
that our seemingly simple sensations of color are 
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never strictly elementary. It is true that we do 
not ordinarily feel anything mysterious in a pure 
“ primary ” color, as scarlet or blue. Yet if the 
reader will carefully observe the effect produced 
by a rotating disk, with segments variously col- 
ored, when its motion is not too rapid, he will 
probably find that a vague sense of a number of 
hues, blending in one result and color, lends a 
peculiar charm to the impression. Hence it is 
not impossible certain intermediate colors, as 
orange and warm violet, owe a part of their 
zesthetic value to a faint consciousness of the 
elementary impressions which compose these 
tints. 

We have hitherto been speaking of the feel- 
ings called forth by art only so far as they de- 
pend on impressions and ideas supposed to be 
now present to the mind. Regarded in this way, 
they involve an element of the mysterious, just 
because our power of analytic reflection is lim- 
ited. That is to say, the elements of pleasure 
are too numerous, and mix too freely, for our 
minds to effect a complete separation of them. 
But there is a further obstacle to this process of 
separating and detecting the separate ingredients 
of art-pleasure. The impressions which objects 
produce on our minds are a growth of many past 
experiences. A quiet valley does not affect a 
young lad as it affects a middle-aged man. To 
the latter it presents ideal aspects and offers 
emotional suggestions which do not exist for the 
former. It faintly reminds him, among other 
things, of long days of toil, of renewed visions 
of repose from the fatiguing excitements of the 
world. Yet the thoughts thus called up are of 
the vaguest ; and much of the emotional power 
of the associations which gather about objects 
with growing experience is wholly undefinable. 
A feeling is produced, but the mental image 
which would explain this feeling is irrecoverable. 
We are strangely moved by the first sight of a 
foreign city, reposing amid sheltering hills, or by 
some passing effect of light and color in our 
habitual surroundings, or by the tones of a strange 
voice ; yet no distinct recollection accompanies 
the impression, and we are at a loss to explain 
this effect. In the case of all the more familiar 
classes of objects there grow up innumerable 
associations which all serve to add to the emo- 
tional effect, though they do not rise into con- 
sciousness as definite ideas. The sky above us, 
the cool glade, the rounded hill, the murmuring 
shore—these and other objects acquire for the 
mature man a meaning which is too deep to be 
sounded by the intellectual line. 

Not only do objects and groups of objects 
thus collect about them mysterious forces in 
relation to our emotions, but the various ele- 
mentary qualities of objects acquire a deeper 


emotional significance with growing experience ; 
and this is very frequently quite untranslatable 
into terms of definite ideas. To the cultivated 
adult visual forms and colors, also tones of va- 
rious pitch and of special ¢zmdre, become in- 
vested with a full, deep charm—yet a charm 
which cannot be clearly understood, since the 
innumerable associations which sustain it are 
lost to view. 

Recent scientific speculation opens up a yet 
deeper ground for this element of the mysterious 
in the impressions produced by works of nature 
and art. According to the evolutionist’s view of 
mental growth, our emotions are built up not 
only of our own individual experiences, but also 
of those of many generations of ancestors. Here 
all distinct recollection is plainly excluded. We 
cannot recall the experiences of our remote fore- 
fathers. If, as is said, the charm of landscape is 
in part to be referred to feelings which have been 
handed down from our savage ancestors delight- 
ing in the chase, this charm must, it is evident, 
present itself to us as something mysterious. 
Hence, perhaps, much of that unaccountable 
emotional effect which is produced in our minds 
by certain aspects of nature. In the fascination 
of the restless sea, of wild mountain and of dim 
wood, of rushing stream and of whispering tree, 
may there not lie concealed traces of countless 
experiences of countless generations of uncivilized 
man? This line of reflection serves, as our evo- 
lutionist teachers have pointed out, to account 
for the deeper unfathomable effects of music ; 
since musical tones may be regarded as the urns, 
so to speak, which conserve the remains of myri- 
ads of utterances of sad and joyous human expe- 
rience. So, too, the special effects of peculiar 
colors—the energy of red, the coolness of green, 
and the deep repose of blue—may rest in part on 
long-fixed associations. Thus, throughout the 
scale of esthetic sensation and emotion, the in- 
fluences of ancestral experience and of hereditary 
transmission may be at work, imparting elements 
of feeling for which the intellectual conscious- 
ness vainly tries to find definite objective sources. 

Thus far we have been regarding the element 
of the mysterious in art as dependent on the lim- 
its of distinct attention and of analytic reflection. 
In these cases we feel the presence of something 
vague and undefined just because we are unable 
to refer the feelings of the moment to some well- 
defined objective impression or suggested idea. 
There is, however, another way in which this 
element enters into art. Certain modes of xs- 
thetic pleasure directly depend on vague mental 
representation as their essential condition, and 
disappear as soon as reflection seeks to give ex- 
actness and definiteness to the ideas. This effect 
is abundantly illustrated in what is often marked 
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off as the imaginative side of art. Let us just 
glance at one or two of its principal varie- 
ties. 

In the first place, then, art affords us enjoy- 
ment by presenting to our minds subtile threads 
of similarity binding together things widely di- 
verse in most of their attributes. The gratifica- 
tion in these cases reposes on a momentary ap- 
prehension of the point of analogy, and is at once 
disturbed and destroyed when we begin to reflect 
closely on the objects or events thus linked to- 
gether. The most striking example of this effect 
is given us in poetic similes, including al! epithets 
which are not, strictly speaking, appropriate to 
the objects to which they are applied, but which 
bring them for an instant into affinity to other 
and heterogeneous objects, as “the moaning 
sea.” In all such cases we look at the object 
through the veil which a transforming imagina- 
tion throws over it, and the very essence of this 
imaginative pleasure is involved in keeping the 
mental representation obscure and undefined. It 
may be observed that the sense of the mysterious 
is fuller and intenser when the figurative expres- 
sion is a new one, and connects things which we 
are not accustomed to view together. To speak 
of dawn as a rosy maiden does not strike us as 
strange, for we have long grown accustomed to 
the figure. On the other hand, a new and bold 
simile which brings unlike things together for 
the first time, as when Milton likens evening to a 


‘* Sad votarist in palmer’s weeds,” 


impresses us as something mysterious. It is fur- 
ther to be noticed that the sense of mystery is 
much livelier when the poetic figure is not too 
carefully elaborated. Homer’s minutely worked- 
out similes call up ideas with so much distinct- 
ness that we lose the delicious sense of vague- 
ness which belongs to the more fugitive com- 
parisons of modern poetry. 

This remark naturally leads to the reflection 
that poetry cannot supply this effect of vague 
suggestion in its deepest and intensest form. 
Words are always definite, and the images called 
up by them, even though shadowy and incom- 
plete as wholes, have the particular aspect indi- 
cated by the term sharply defined. The sugges- 
tions of musical tones, on the other hand, are 
necessarily obscure, since these tones do not ex- 
actly answer to any natural impressions, and 
only suggest ideas through very rough resem- 
blances. This circumstance helps to lend to 
music its peculiar depth of mystery. When lis- 
tening to a quaint, picturesque movement of 
Schumann, our mind’s eye dimly recognizes 
humerous affinities to natural sounds, as mur- 
muring breeze, gurgling waterfall, children’s 
laughter, and so on; yet no distinct images are 


called up, and our delight remains shrouded in a 
mist of obscure fancy. 

The second main region of undefinable sug- 
gestion, and so of the sense of the mysterious in 
art, is that of imagination in its narrow sense. 
We refer to those effects of art which depend on 
a full play of fancy in the recipient of the impres- 
sion. The artist, whether painter or poet, is said 
in many cases to leave something to the imagina- 
tion; that is to say, he does not seek to make all 
parts of his artistic representation clear and defi- 
nite, but leaves a territory of the undefined in 
which the spectator’s or hearer’s imagination 
may construct for itself. The novelist thus ap- 
peals to our imagination when he draws the veil 
over some scene of exquisite pathos or of preter- 
natural delight. The painter does this too when 
he just suggests regions lying beyond that of his 
picture, into which our fancy may wander in 
dreamy mood. And, generally in so far as art 
presents its object incompletely, defining a por- 
tion only, and simply pointing to what lies be- 
yond, it illustrates this mode of the mysterious. 

This undefined region, left veiled" for the 
imagination to penetrate, includes more than 
might at first be supposed. It must be remem- 


bered that the objects which nature presents to 
us are themselves not always clearly definable. 
When we look away over a wide landscape, the 
remoter regions are but dimly perceived, and be- 


yond them our imagination frames wholly invisi- 
ble tracts. So, too, when we try to apprehend 
the events of the remoter periods of history, we 
do not distinctly seize the reality, but only reach 
a vague and fragmentary conception of the whole 
order of events. Thus the remote in space and 
in time always wears to our imagination a certain 
air of mystery. Not only so, all that is vast in 
its dimensions loses in definiteness. The huge 
mountain has a mystery which the tiny hillock 
wants, just because it presents a greater object 
to our perceptive faculties, and one which they 
cannot easily grasp in a single intuition. Still 
deeper is the mystery when the limits of the ob- 
ject are wholly undefined. Here we have a pres- 
entation of the infinite, which our imagination 
forever seeks to compass, yet never succeeds in 
rendering definite. An opening in the evening 
clouds, discovering unfathomable depths of trans- 
parent air, makes such an appeal to our imagina- 
tion. The long flux of years which the page of 
history, and still more that of geology, presents 
to us, affects us similarly. We vainly try to re- 
duce all these magnitudes to terms of our definite 
and reproducible experiences. 

Now art is able in a number of ways to rep- 
resent these uncompassable magnitudes to our 
fancy. The painter loves to crown his picture 
with some opening into unmeasured space. Mil- 
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ton delights to unfold in dim outline the vast 
spaces which enfold the earth, including the tow- 
ering heights of heaven and the deep abysses of 
hell. And the same poet knows how to stir our 
imaginations to lofty effort by passing in review 
vast and incalculable ages of time. Poetry is 
specially favored in this respect, since it knows 
how to magnify every object and every quality 
by the use of a vague and emphatic vocabulary. 
By a single expression the poet can excite our 
imagination to energetic action. Whether it be 
distance in space or in time, or the magnitude of 
a physical or moral force, or the degree of a 
moral or esthetic quality, his rich storehouse of 
terms enables him to present the object to our 
view with its outline blurred, so to speak, and its 
dimensions undefined. What a mysterious charm 
belongs to such words as “huge,” “ vasty,” 
“fathomless,” “ immeasurable,” “ boundless,” 
when appropriately employed ! 
Cornhill Magazine. 


—__+— 


II. 


RECENT ART. 


Mrs. ROLAND’S house in Bruton Street was 
a very pleasant one; and daily, at two o'clock, 


five or six pleasant people were sure to be as- 
sembled there. To-day, as the party were com- 
ing down stairs to the dining-room, Violet 
Staunton suddenly made her appearance—the 
beautiful Violet Staunton, with the perfect face 
and the imperfect reputation. 

“Quite right, my dear,” said Mrs. Roland, 
who never dropped her friends ; “ we are always 
in at luncheon. I think you know Lady Lilith 
Wardour (isn’t she looking quite lovely this sea- 
son?), and these are my two cousins, Ralph 
Burgoyne and Gage Stanley. Come, sit here 
between me.and Ralph, won’t you? And now 
tell me what you have been doing lately. Were 
you at Lady Surbiton’s ball last night ?” 

“Not I, my dear,” said Miss Staunton. 
“ My dancing days are quite over—at least my 
doctor says they must be; and a party where 
you mustn’t stand up to dance, and where you 
can’t sit down to supper, is to me of all life’s 
trials the most unbearable. Besides,” she said 
softly, and with a faint smile, “I’m not so wel- 
come a guest now as I once was. No; what I 
did was to go with my old aunt to see ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ and naturally, like all July play- 
goers, I came home with a headache.” 

“I quite agree with Miss Staunton about 
balls,” said Lady Lilith. “I, last evening, was 
very far away from the gay world. I was at 
Hampstead with some artistic friends of mine, 


and we had some delightful talk upon esthetic 
and intellectual subjects.” Mrs. Roland in- 
quired who the friends were. “Oh!” said Lady 
Lilith, “not people that you would be likely to 
know ; but they are really charming—so quaint 
and so refreshing. They are called Addison. 
Their real name, I believe, was Biggs ; but they 
didn’t like that, and so they changed it. They 
never use any furniture, or any English, that is 
of a later date than Queen Anne’s time; and 
therefore they couldn’t talk fashionable scandal, 
even if they knew any, because they would have 
no language to express it in.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Roland, “what artistic 
people we all of us are to-day! Here are Ralph 
and Gage, who have just been spending their 
whole morning in the Grosvenor Gallery.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Burgoyne,” said Miss Staun- 
ton, “ what did you think of the pictures there?” 

“Don’t ask him, Miss Staunton,” said Gage 
Stanley, “for he never looked at one of them. 
He simply sat still on his chair and watched the 
people.” ; 

Ralph Burgoyne. 1 see Miss Staunton is 
shocked at my bad taste, but to my mind the 
part I chose was the better one. I did for a few 
moments glance round at the pictures, but that 
glance was enough for me; so I left Gage por- 
ing over the “ Laus Veneris,” and sat down qui- 
etly to take stock of the people. I thought them 
a far more instructive study. I saw four or five 
lovely faces, and above fifty lovely frocks. I 
watched three flirtations, and I detected any 
amount of rouge. Now there we have realities ; 
there we have the genuine facts of life—the 
things, and the only things, which are of any 
great concern to us. 

Violet Staunton. Well, I'm afraid it would 
hardly become me to blame you; for last night, 
at the play, I acted much as you did. I thought 
very little about the stage. Ali my attention was 
given to the gallery. I see you look surprised, 
but the conduct of the gallery was really very 
singular. I have no doubt that the men who 
composed it were Claudios or Lucios, most of 
them, if the truth were known, and yet—would 
you believe it ?—their whole applause was given 
to Isabella. Now ¢here was a bit of human na- 
ture, if you like; but I suspect you saw nothing 
like that at the Grosvenor Gallery. Besides, you 
see, I was only turning away from moderate act- 
ing; you from perfect painting. Not that I mean 
to call all the pictures perfect, or to pretend that 
I am equal to appreciating a great many of 
them. As for Whistler's “ Nocturnes” and “ Har- 
monies,” for instance, I positively could make 
nothing of them; and certainly, if your object 
was to look at paint, you would see a deal more 
on one girl's face than on the whole of his can- 
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vases. But Burne Jones and Alma-Tadema— 
surely their pictures are worth study. 

Ralph Burgoyne. 1 looked at all their pic- 
tures—remember, please, I only speak as an 
outsider—and as specimens of painting they 
were, I have no doubt, wonderful. I saw mar- 
ble that looked like marble ; mosaic pavements 
that looked like mosaic pavements ; flowers that 
looked like flowers; dresses that looked like 
dresses ; and a quantity of bare skin that looked 
like skin. I was conscious also of many med- 
leys of color that gave my eyes a languid sense 
of pleasure. But really this was all. The pic- 
tures said nothing to me; they neither amused, 
soothed, instructed, nor suggested a single 
thought to me. 

Gage Stanley. I, on the contrary, think that 
they are all full of instruction. Add Tissot to 
Burne Jones and Alma-Tadema, and I think that 
the works of these three artists are the most sig- 
nificant sights in London. 

Ralph Burgoyne. \t may be my dullness 
and denseness, but I don’t see how they can be. 
As I say, as tours de force with a brush anda 
paint-pot, they may be as wonderful as you 
please. But I confess I am no judge of such 
technical merits. A gin-palace may be a speci- 


men of perfect bricklaying, but none the more 
Painting is a sort of lan- 


do I care to look at it. 
guage. To talk this language gracefully may be 
a charming accomplishment ; but still if the talk- 
er says nothiug, I shall soon get tired of hearing 
him. And to me these modern painters are 
nothing but accomplished babblers. It is true 
they seem to be saying something, but for the 
life of me I cannot tell what it is, and they 
themselves seem quite indifferent. Their mean- 
ing is but a lay figure on which to hang the 
clothes of their language. All that I can tell of 
the meaning is that it has nothing to do with me 
or with mine, or with them, or with any living 
thing. They seem as frightened of realities as 
common people are frightened of ghosts. I am 
perfectly out of patience with them. For God's 
sake, I feel inclined to say to them, do try to 
paint something that will concern the only life 
that is of any concern to us—the life of the pres- 
ent day. We are surrounded with hopes, pains, 
passions, and perplexities, all tinged with the 
special color our own age gives them. Try to 
catch this color. It is the only color you will 
ever really know. But no—it is of no avail. 
With my mind’s ear I hear them start back sigh- 
ing; and they call me fool and Philistine in Pom- 
peian Latin or in medieval French; or else they 
misquote a text at me from a Bible they have 
ceased to believe in. Think for a moment of 
Burne Jones's “ Six Days of Creation.” 

Violet Staunton. 1 often do think of it; and 


I think of it as one of the loveliest things I ever 
recollect to have looked at. 

Ralph Burgoyne. Perhaps you have powers 
of vision that are denied to me. But, as far as 
I can tell, it meant actually nothing. If we real- 
ly thought that God in six days had produced 
this fair order of things out of chaos, the matter 
would be very different—so too, probably, would 
have been the artist’s way of treating it. I 
thought old Lady Ealing’s painted face, whom I 
saw last year looking at the picture, a far more 
suggestive study than the picture was itself. 

Violet Staunton, Well, there at any rate you 
have a modern miracle if you don’t believe in 
the ancient one; for she, any day and in only six 
hours, creates a far fairer order out of a far more 
formless chaos. 

Ralph Burgoyne. Very well, then ; if that is 
so, let us paint the modern miracle. Let us have 
something out of the life around us. 

Violet Staunton. All the great Italian paint- 
ers painted scenes remote from their own pres- 
ent. They took their subjects from the past of 
the Gospel history. 

Ralph Burgoyne. They took their subjects 
from the Gospel history, it is true; but the Gos- 
pel history was not a past to them. It was an 
eternal present. A painter may nominally paint 
past events, if he pleases; but a great painter 
will only do so nominally. He will not do so in 
the spirit of an antiquary, but of a contemporary 
and a familiar ; and this, not because his present 
is withdrawn into the past, but because the past 
is conjured up and made to breathe in the pres- 
ent. Thus no great scriptural or historical pic- 
ture was ever painted that was not full of anach- 
ronisms. The absence of anachronisms always 
means the absence of genius. In Burne Jones 
and Alma-Tadema I dare say there are no anach- 
ronisms. I have no doubt the baths, the pave- 
ments, the chairs, and the musical instruments 
are historically entirely accurate. 

Violet Staunton. To me there is something 
quite delightful in this accuracy. You feel that 
the painter actually lived in the past, and that he 
takes us with him. 

Ralph Burgoyne. Yes, that is just my accu- 
sation against them. If a man deserts his own 
generation, his own generation will take no heed 
of him. He is a useless idler. If he allures 
others to desert their own generation likewise, he 
is a mischievous idler. 

Violet Staunton (softly). I suppose it is not 
everybody who knows what a relief it is, some- 
times, to escape from the present. Some of these 
pictures are to me like a wet towel round one’s 
head when it is aching. They do take one very 
far away. Myself, I like that. I feel like a man 
who has been caught cheating at cards, and who 
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has at last got safely out of his own country. So 
this very unreality you complain of for me has 
something real in it. Some of the pictures that 
I believe it is the right thing to admire, I won't 
say a word for. You can’t think them more un- 
real than I do, They are like nothing in the 
heaven above or in the earth beneath. Artists, 
people say, are proverbially immoral. I don’t 
know anything about Mr. Whistler personally ; 
but, if he had broken every other commandment, 
I’m sure he has faithfully kept the second. 

Gage Stanley. You know Ruskin, on the con- 
trary, says that all great artists must be moral. 

Violet Staunton. 1 know he says that; but 
I’m afraid their biographies would hardly bear 
him out. 

Lady Lilith Wardour. According to my 
theory, every one is moral who does his own spe- 
cial work in the best way possible. 

Gage Staniey. | think you may give a paint- 
er’s morals a wider field than that, and yet find 
Ruskin right. J entirely agree with him; but 
then I think that is because I understand him, 
and I think other people don’t. When we talk 
of moral goodness we may mean two things— 
corporate goodness and individual goodness, one 
of which we have because we belong to our- 
selves, the other of which we have because we 
belong to our epoch. I can explain this to Miss 
Staunton out of her own experience. You were 
surprised, as you said just now, at the gallery 
applauding Isabella. The men who made all 
that clapping were, no doubt, as you charitably 
suppose, Lucios in their own conduct; but they 
were Lucios not because they had no higher self, 
but because the higher self had been gagged 
and tied down by the lower. But at moments 
like these the better self gets free. No tempta- 
tion is there to fetter it. Looking at the stage, 
they are placed, as it were, above the world, and 
they can judge of vice and virtue unwarped by 
any personal feeling. Another cause also helps 
to bring the better self uppermost. The moral 
judgment we are speaking of is given in public; 
and even should each have some secret wish in 
his heart to applaud vice, shame chokes the wish, 
and he does not dare to doso, Each man is not 
only passing judgment himself, but his sentence 
is being judged by others. Well, here you have 
a body of rough, dissolute individuals, any one 
of which one might be afraid of meeting alone, 
who yet show themselves possessed, under cer- 
tain circumstances, of a spirit of virtue and of 
chivalry—possessed of what I call a corporate 
moral goodness. Now, this is the sort of good- 
ness that is necessary for a great painter to have 
part in. Though his own life may be selfish, he 
must reverence self-sacrifice ; though his own life 
be impure, he must reverence purity. And if, 


during the age he lives in, purity and self-sacri- 
fice are held surely and generally to be holy and 
adorable things, he may give them a willing and 
public tribute on his canvas, though he may un- 
willingly deny them in his secret life. But he can 
do this only when his age is of such a character, 
Thus, in a great age, a dissolute painter may 
paint pure and noble pictures ; and in a degraded 
age a most respectable painter may paint degra- 
ding and degraded pictures. And now perhaps 
you will see what I meant when I said just now 
that I thought some of these pictures we have 
been talking of were the most significant sights 
in London. The painters who painted them may, 
no doubt, personally be most excellent people, 
but their pictures, so far as their meaning goes, 
are utterly condemnable and debased. A bad 
painter, in a great age, is like the Dead Sea, 
which, though it hides Gomorrah in its heart, yet 
reflects the heaven on its surface. A good paint- 
er, in a bad age, is sure to reflect Gomorrah, 
though his heart, in its own depths, may be as 
pure as Jordan. 

Ralph Burgoyne. 1, my dear Gage, should be 
thankful if our modern art had even an immoral 
meaning. To me it seems positively to have 
none. 

Gage Stanley. And so it has none in one 
sense. It is true there is this want in it—and 
that is what you are struck by—there is no dis- 
crimination in it between good and evil. I quite 
agree with you, that if it were zm#moral, there 
would be much to be thankful for. This would 
show that our artists knew the good even if they 
did not choose it. But to me it seems that they 
do not so much as knowit. That zdea of the 
good, which, in Plato’s exquisite metaphor, is the 
moral sun of the world, which has been the foun- 
tain of the spiritual coloring in every great painter 
from Giotto to Hogarth, is for men like Burne 


Jones 
“.... dark 


And silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” 


Lady Lilith Wardour. Mr. Stanley, I don't 
quite understand your meaning. Surely by this 
time it has become a commonplace that great 
art is above morality, and that it never ought to 
be didactic. 

Gage Stanley. That great art preaches no 
particular moral—that very likely is true enough. 
But that does not prove that it is not full of 
morality. On the contrary, good and evil are the 
two great colors that it paints with; and when 
one says it is not didactic one means only that it 
shows these colors so clearly to us that there is 
no need to label them. But our modern painters 
to me seem spiritually color-blind. They paint 
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evil with no consciousness of sin, and good with 
no admiration for virtue. 

Lady Lilith Wardour. 1 think what you 
notice in these pictures is not the absence of any 
moral standard, but the substitution of a true for 
a superstitious one. Happiness—a happiness for 
all of us, and a happiness that we can realize 
here—this is the only rational standard. I see, 
Mr. Stanley, you can’t make up your mind to 
agree with me. But to me the whole thing seems 
so profoundly simple; and I can’t understand 
how any one who has read Mill can be in a mo- 
ment’s doubt about it. 

Gage Stanley. 1 think the present generation 
is very quickly ceasing to doubt. It is beginning 
to live by Mill’s standard ; and we see in these 
pictures the result of the action. Art in this way 
is an excellent comment on philosophy. Philoso- 
phers may persuade men that certain facts are 
true or untrue; but of what use men at large 
will make of this knowledge, philosophers are 
profoundly ignorant. No child in its cradle, no 
girl of ten in her schoolroom, knows less of the 
world in general than Mill did, or could tell less 
how his theories, if accepted, would affect it. 
Burne Jones’s pictures tell us far better. When I 
think of Mill, self-contained, passionless, unim- 
aginative, despising society and all the world’s 
frivolities, it makes me smile to think of him with 
his logic turning the handle, and grinding out 
the “ Laus Veneris” and the “Chant d’Amour.” 

Violet Staunton. 1 don’t quite see what you 
mean. 

Gage Stanley. What I mean is this: The 
world has been taught that its one standard of 
action, its one thing to live for, is happiness in 
this life. This teaching is gradually changing 
the world. The change at first is hard to per- 
ceive; but none has so delicate, though it may 
be so unconscious, a sense of it, as a gifted ar- 
tist; and we may trace the change most clearly 
in such an artist’s pictures. Well, go to Burne 
Jones, and he will show you the direction where 
men, of themselves, are sure to look for happi- 
ness, The men and women he paints are not 
the unfortunate and the poor—not people strug- 
gling with physical evils. They are evidently 
people in command of all life’s resources, and 
they are choosing, presumably, what they think 
the best of them. What they choose is love. 
That is their life’s crown. As far as meaning 
goes, Burne Jones’s two great pictures are a 
study of love. 

Lady Lilith Wardour. And is not love, 
properly, the crown of life? I think if we only 
realized that, we should be far more careful not 
to offend against it than we are now. 

Gage Stanley. Yes, love; but what sort of 
love? The love depicted in these pictures is a 


love that could not be wronged, for nothing could 
make it worse than it is. If love is to be really 
the crown of life, it must be a crown of thorns 
as well as a crown of roses, It should nerve us 
for bearing sorrow ; it should make us pure by 
pain and by forgetting of self. But look at Burne 
Jones’s women. Would they suffer for any one’s 
sake if they could help it? The only sorrow they 
know is the languor of exhausted animalism. 

Lady Lilith Wardonr. Yes, sorrow. Do 
you know he seems to me to paint sorrow so 
much more than happiness ? 

Gage Stanley. The sorrow he paints is the 
shadow of happiness, and shows us the shape of 
the thing as well as the thing would itself. The 
happiness his people follow is a happiness not 
fit to be painted. It can only be shown to us in 
the wake it leaves behind it, and in the lips and 
eyes of those that sing and dream of it. Lady 
Lilith, you are always very hard on the common 
fashionable conversation of our day—you say it 
is frivolous, ill-natured, and all that. Well, for 
my part I would sooner listen to the most frivo- 
lous, the most lying, the most ill-natured gossip 
of Mayfair or Belgravia, than I would to the 
“Chant d’Amour” the singer in the picture is 
supposed to be singing. The gossip has at any 
rate some life about it; its ill-nature is often 
bright and humorous, and falls on the just and 
the unjust alike. It typifies even at its worst a 
purer and a healthier life than the faces of these 
epicene dreamers. 

Lady Lilith Wardour. | think, Mr. Stanley, 
that a good deal of this is your fancy. 

Gage Stanley. | thought so myself till I looked 
at the artist’s other pictures, “ Day and Night” 
and the “ Four Seasons.” There is the whole 
history of the same diseased desires; and the 
motto for the whole series might be taken from 
a certain sonnet of Shakespeare’s : 


“‘ Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream.” ? 


Lady Lilith Wardour. No. What I mean 
is this: I think you try to read a meaning into 
the pictures that is not there. 


** Is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose ?” 


These pictures are meant themselves to be factors 
in life’s enjoyment, not to teach us lessons about 
it. They are specimens of art for art’s sake. 
Look at the exquisite coloring, the exquisite 
workmanship. Look, for instance, at the paint- 
ing of the tapestry in the “ Laus Veneris.” 

Gage Stanley. In certain qualities I think 
Burne Jones far beyond all modern painters ; 
but— 





1 Shakespeare, ‘‘ Sonnets,” cxxix. 
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Mrs. Roland. My dear Gage, don’t you think 
you are laying too much stress on this good Mr. 
Burne Jones? I think all this sort of thing is 
confined very much to a clique. 

Gage Stanley. There is a certain sort of art- 
slang, and a certain kind of artistic dressing, that 
is, of course, confined to a clique, and Heaven be 
praised jor it! But the spirit that Burne Jones 
has caught, or that has caught him, is a spirit 
that is spread more widely. In his exquisite 
sense of color, and in his exquisite workmanship, 
he represents very fitly the sort of refinement 
that is coming over our civilization ; but civiliza- 
tion is only the setting of the jewel of life; and 
if the jewel is valueless, we only see this the 
quicker if the setting is invaluable. 

Violet Staunton. 1 quite agree with you about 
Burne Jones. But he is only one painter, and 
you shouldn’t judge all by one. Look now at 
Alma-Tadema—you don’t think his pictures sick- 
ly, do you? 

Ralph Burgoyne. if Alma-Tadema was il- 
lustrating a dictionary of Roman antiquities, his 
pictures would be all very well. But to me, as 
pictures, they mean absolutely nothing. 

Gage Stanley. To me, on the contrary, they 
mean a very great deal. I discern in them the 
same quest after happiness—a happiness that 
shall be self-sufficing, and shall vindicate a suffi- 
cient value for life. And they show me that in 
actual life the ‘artist fails to find this. He de- 
spairs of reality; he betakes himself to a dream 
of the past. This too is true of Burne Jones. 
He for his outer surroundings has to go to the 
Middle Ages. 

Ralph Burgoyne. That is just what I say. 
The art is all unreal; and being unreal it can 
teach us nothing. 

Gage Stanley. No, for you forget this: that 
this unreality is itself real. It is a fact. You 
may see it in the life around us. Don’t Lady 
Lilith’s Hampstead friends spend their life, which 
is cast in this century, in playing at living in the 
last? And to a certain extent we are all doing 
the same thing. These very forks we are eating 
with are Queen Anne forks, and I’ve no doubt 
my cousin paid any amount of money for them. 
Yes, this is what it is: we have lost our faith, 
and this is how we try to make up for it. Our 
architecture and all our surroundings tell the 
same tale. Once what they did was to remind 
us that we siad/ be living a million years hence; 
now they try to make us think that we ave living 
a hundred years ago. Perhaps, Ralph, you like 
such art as Tissot’s better. There is very little 
about that that is not of the nineteenth century. 

Ralph Burgoyne. 1 think Tissot the worst 
and the most meaningless of all. I suppose his 
is what Ruskin would call contemplative art. 


And what are the highest things of which M. 
Tissot’s art is contemplative? A girl’s ankles, 
the high heels of her shoes, the frills of a fash- 
ionable petticoat, and the amount of back she 
can show through muslin between her stays and 
her necklace. 

Gage Stanley. Well, Tissot is simply Burne 
Jones modernized. He says in the careless slang 
of the day what the other says with his fastidi- 
ous archaisms. Look at the sort of woman that 
is represented in the “ Evening” and the “July” 
of Tissot. She is evidently meant for a grande 
dame of some kind. One used to think that a 
grande dame had duties. But this woman— 
what duties has she? Her wealth is simply 
used to minister to a voluptuous languor. Look 
in her eyes—can you find a thought in them of 
anything beyond her own pleasure, or perhaps a 
fretfulness that at this moment she is too weary 
to be pleased ? 

Lady Lilith Wardour. 1 see, Mr. Stanley,’ 
your mind is still running on what you said just 
now about faith, and your religious standard of 
good and evil. You think these people don’t 
look as if they said prayers or thanked a God 
for their happiness, and therefore you are deter- 
mined to think they can never be rightly happy. 
It is very possible that when we first consciously 
begin to make our own happiness our object, we 
shall make a few mistakes about it at first ; but 
we all know so well, if we will only think about 
it, what the best happiness consists in, that our 
standard will be a far surer one than the unau- 
thenticated formula of a superstition. Take the 
happiness of a husband and wife when they 
really love one another. Every one admits that 
this is the best happiness life can give. Is not 
that a sufficient standard by which to condemn 
inconstancy, and a sufficient inducement to pre- 
vent people from being inconstant ? 

From “A Familiar Colloguy,” by W. H. 
MALLOCK, 2” the Nineteenth Century. 


—— 


Ill. 


THE LIMITS OF MODERN ART-CRITICISM. 
(Reply to the preceding.) 


I aM led by an article—a very brilliant one— 
entitled “ A Familiar Colloquy on Recent Art,” 
to appeal briefly and rather humbly to its author, 
and other men of the same high standard of 
capacity, about amenities and reticences which it 
seems to me they are called on to respect—revive 
—or perhaps to initiate. The article in question 
has not the weight of its author’s more careful 
work, though it is quite worthy of him as a model 
causerie, Still I think it reckless, crude, and ill 
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considered, in its adverse criticisms. It does not 
seem as if the author had overridden any genuine 
scruples, which would be altogether wrong; but 
as if he had written just as he spoke, or heard 
others speak, in a drawing-room or a smoking- 
room. According to his rather unfavorable view 
of society, people seem to say much the same 
things in either place now. 

What is to be said here will not have the 
piquancy of conversation, and I shall avoid the 
mention of names as far as possible, speaking as 
a friend of Mr. Burne Jones, and an admirer of 
his censor. And this is written partly at the in- 
stance of another person for whom that painter, 
his critic, and his critic’s critic, entertain the 
same strong respect and regard. So that these 
observations are made ex anime; and, though 
one critique has given rise to them, they may 
apply to a great many others. 

First, I rather object to the colloquial form of 
writing, where severe adverse criticism has to be 
done. The writer dodges behind his characters. 
It is not right to print sharp moral animadversion 
in the mouths of dummies, however prettily you 
may dress them up: and they enable you to use 
a style of touch-and-go insinuation which cannot 
be replied to. In personal discussion there is no 
harm in saying, “ People say this or that about 
you, and I want to know about it, believing 
them ”—because the other man can speak for 
himself. A license is allowed when men face 
each other, which should not be taken in a con- 
versation all on one side. 

Again, itera scrifta manet. The sharpest 
things may often be said, when they ought not 
to be printed. The whole question of scandal, 
and scandalous newspaper writing, turns on 
printing intimate conversations for all the world 
to read, and proclaiming that which was said in 
the ear on the house-tops. It is an indiscretion ; 
and it will certainly interfere, and gravely, with 
all freshness and confidence in society. It turns 
epigram into libel, and fun into malice.. In short, 
criticisms may be flashed out, laughed at, and 
even remembered in the talk of a familiar clique, 
if they get no further than talk: they should be 
served up with their natural evanescent flavor, 
and not printer’s-deviled. This applies more 
particularly to very clever men who live in ladies’ 
society: they ought not to print things as said 
before modest women which they would not 
really say before them, unless indeed they have 
an underlying conviction that no women are 
modest, and that is matter of the very gravest 
statement, and not stuff to flavor a review. Be- 
sides, there is such a thing as self-control; and a 
gentleman of England should be able to restrain 
even his humor. 

Then as to painting, and Mr. Burne Jones’s 
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pictures. I am inclined to protest against the 
right claimed in this and other criticisms, of ig- 
noring the artist’s technical skill, and criticising 
his work as if that did not exist. On the sub- 
ject of painting, and now on that alone, igno- 
rance claims authority of its own, and scholars 
who don’t know their lesson stand on the form 
to speak ex cathedra. 1 know that many well- 
read art-critics maintain that their mystery, like 
that of fencing in “Peter Simple,” consists in 
knowing nothing about it; but having made 
both books and pictures in my time, I must as- 
sert that pictures are not books, and should be 
treated in a different way. The fact is, that the 
bullying power of a critic who avows his own 
ignorance, and appeals as an honest man to 
everybody else’s, is so great as to be overpower- 
ing. A painter cannot by his art answer criti- 
cism which ignores his art: and the wordman is 
tempted to considerable outrecuzdance toward 
the workman, as in this critique. Mr. Ralph 
Burgoyne, the rough intellectual dummy, first 
contemptuously withholds contemptible opinion 
as to beauty and pictorial merit, and then he and 
the other man advance grave censure as to intel- 
lectual and moral result. He says that the only 
resource of the afflicted painter is to call his as- 
sailant fool or Philistine in Pompeian Greek or 
medizval Latin. I seldom use either word in 


any language: but I have a decided opinion as 


to the use of the term gentleman, and its cog- 
nate adjectives, and it seems to me that those 
who claim that name should, in these dangerous 
days, walk warily in print. 

The intellectual rough of the colloquy begins 
by saying that he is not interested in technical 
excellence as such, and goes on to compare it to 
good bricklaying, as, for example, that of a gin- 
shop. This is rather insolent, and in fact just 
the right way to shut up an anathematized artist. 
But it involves the assertion that painting has no 
more intellect or morals in it than bricklaying, 
and if that be the case, the painter ought not to 
be attacked abgut intellect and morals, as he is 
in the next page. But the truth is, as all art- 
students know, that their skill and moral health 
or rightness are very closely related. To look 
on human, i. e. female, beauty with the view of 
representing it is not like looking on it from any 
other motive, innocent or guilty. The art of 
painting affects the moral character of the paint- 
er, and the picture. No one ought to be or is 
allowed to study in a life school till he has learned 
the human form, i. e., its ideal anatomy, curves, 
chiaroscuro, and color in the cast school. He 
has to bring a good deal of acquired knowledge, 
ocular, mental, and manual, to bear on his model 
when he first sees her: and the difficult and de- 
lightful manipulations, on which his success de- 
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pends, leave him no time or thought for anything 
but themselves when he comes to work from the 
life. A good student only thinks of his model 
on his canvas. There is, in fact, as every work- 
man will tell you, a delicate pleasure in the curves 
and in the color which the skilled workman en- 
joys, and which he desires to enable his critic to 
share. That is the use of skill: that is what 
distinguishes a picture from a book, as to idea, 
or from the natural objects themselves in pure 
transcript of nature. Skill wins or ought to win 
favor by giving a pleasure of its own. To con- 
trast pale crimson and gray in various shades 
and forms, is most delightful to anybody who 
can do it; and he can convey a part of that 
pleasure to anybody who will really look at his 
work, which Mr. Burgoyne says he won’t do. 
Again, you do not understand a painting well 
enough to criticise it in a leading review—still 
less to criticise the motives of its painter unfa- 
vorably, and with disagreeable reiteration of his 
name—unless you know the difficulties involved, 
and they cannot be appreciated without some 
experience in manipulations. Try to copy an 
outline in pencil: if you can do that right, try a 
form in sepia; if you can do that, try it again on 
canvas, and feel how the intractable nature of 
the pig dwells in those uncompromising bristles, 
which refuse for hours of trouble to do anything 
you want. In your first attempts at simple things 
you will hardly be able to see that they are all 
wrong. Like everything else worth doing, paint- 
ing is an advance up hills of difficulty, for the 
sake of fine things to be seen and done on the 
way or on the top, and the difficulties are great 
part of the things. Of these difficulties the hu- 
man form affords the standard, undisputed from 
the days of Phidias. He preferred it draped, 
at least on the female side; so do I, so beyond 
all question does Mr. Burne Jones, and doubtless 
so does his critic. In that we are all at one. 
Nevertheless, that form undraped always has 
been a central standard of competence in art, 
and the difficulties of rendering it, light, shade, 
and color, have very much to do with any paint- 
er’s choice of it as his object. He must show 
himself equal to it, if no more ; I think our lead- 
ing painters take this view of it, and that Millais 
and Leighton have been influenced by feelings of 
this kind in their choice of subject. Any one 
who has drawn the female form from the cast 
knows it is the highest reward of the master to 
succeed with it from life; all say the same, from 
the Greeks to the Renaissance (and that begins 
with Niccolo Pisano) and on from Cellini to Etty. 
The outsider who knows what he likes can say 
what he likes, and he always does so, and has 
the best of it. But he is not in a proper position 
to talk about the painter’s moral standard. He 


ought not, on the ground of technical ignorance, 
to be oracular about motive—a tendency often 
observable in the intellectual rough. It is his 
pleasing manner to talk of manual skill—just as 
if it were only manual (which has been con- 
sidered), then as if it demoralized and committed 
the student or workman. The Great Briton as- 
serts or implies a notion that every painter is a 
person of degraded and sensual mind, from the 
studies and ‘practice of his profession. I abhor 
tu guogues, and have a much higher opinion of 
the morality of the race and clan to which I be- 
long than that expressed in the familiar colloquy. 
But I do not think my fellow countrymen, or any 
of them, so good or so cold as either not to see 
or to receive harm by seeing the beauty of Mr. 
Jones’s works. To wrangle about beauty in the 
portrait of a woman, or in the ideal of an angel, 
which is sure to retain some feminine likeness, is 
an utter weariness. Before one disputes with 
one man about the morals of a third, one should 
know more about both, and confess more about 
one’s self, than ought on any account or any- 
where to be made public. It is enough to say 
that in this matter every painter who does his 
best, and puts his heart into his work, really car- 
ries it on his sleeve for daws to peck at. So they 
do, and it is all right; but Mr. Mallock is a ter- 
cel-gentle. His beak and single are sharper: 
and his stoop, to say the least, far more unex- 
pected. 

As was said, it is no use talking about color, 
form, or expression. With many men it is an 
offense to know much about or earnestly study 
them. And men of that form must swing their 
clubs to their Heart’s content in talk or newspa- 
pers, and so they do, But one thing I should 
like to say about my friend’s feminine ideals. I 
do not know what restraints young gentlemen 
now admit in their conversation with ladies, es- 
pecially when one of the latter is an atheist, and 
the other of “imperfect reputation,” whatever 
that may mean. But, if I were in the society of 
women whom I could only judge by their looks, 
and who looked like Burne Jones’s “ Angels of 
Creation,” or his “ Psyche,” or “Medea,” or 
“Creusa,” or anybody he has painted in the 
Grosvenor Gallery this year, I should be particu- 
larly careful not to use any dubious expression 
whatever. I should not introduce the subject of 
spades for the sake of calling them by their right 
name. I should keep guard over my tongue lest 
it strayed into anything savoring of “ that flower 
of modern converse, the innuendo.” I should 
be careful of my words in such women’s hearing, 
and afterward, and of my thoughts in their pres- 
ence, and afterward. 

We all speak of love as we find it; and I 
have certainly known Englishwomen not unlike 
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those represented in these pictures, who bore 
great sorrows not unfaithfully as a cross, and 
were or professed themselves strengthened in 
such endurance by love of persons dear to them 
—their husbands, for example. The expressions 
put in the mouth of the esthetic dummy appear 
to me somewhat outrageous accordingly. Knowl- 
edge of women of our own race and time is not 
best acquired by hearing or reading scandal ; still 
less by perusing the extraordinary works which 
formed part of old Mr. Laurence’s library. 
These, as I trust, his chronicler knows only by 
name; I never knew their names till I read them 
in the first edition of his chief work. But the 
fact that such books were illustrated by Giulio 
Romano and Sansovino,' and that Popes either 
winked at their existence, or more often strove 
against them honestly and vainly, ought to add 
some charity to expressions used by English 
Catholics? about Englishwomen ; and, if that 
be all, about English artists as well. It is well 


to season Ultramontanism with Christianity ; 
and one may hope that a critic who has acquired 
one may go on to the other. But such an ex- 
pression as that of “exhausted animalism” in- 
volves a very ugly and wanton accusation, which 
no fair student of this painter’s works can read 
without grave indignation. 

Mr. Burne Jones’s name is coupled with M. 
Alma-Tadema’s and M. Tissot’s, as if the paint- 
ers had anything in common except perfect man- 
ual skill. This is harmless crudity; and the two 
last-named painters are well able to take care of 
themselves. But most men will admit the differ- 
ence between ideal expression, antiquarian real- 
ism, and modern realism ; as motives of art, sup- 
plying subjects for pictures, I do not like the 
third, and I respect the second, but the first ap- 
pears to be in fact identical with the motives of 
the highest written poetry. 

R. S. J. TYRWHITT, 2 the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 





ELEPHANT-CA TCHING: 


A REALLY good book on wild beasts is very 


seldom met with. There are stay-at-home 
naturalists who study the animals at the Zodlogi- 
cal Gardens, and the distorted forms of the hay- 
distended creatures at the British Museum: such 
writers compile books on natural history by glean- 
ing anecdotes from the numerous sporting works 
of Indian and African authors, but all such at- 
tempts at description must be necessarily flat and 
unsubstantial : they lack the spirit and originality 
of the active hunter and naturalist, and they are 
untrustworthy. 

There is another class of sporting books more 
interesting, but nevertheless unsatisfactory. Eng- 
land is a nation of hunters, and our youth is full 
of vigor and adventure. The vast improvement 
in rifles, and the general extension of rifle prac- 
tice, induce all those who can afford the means 
to visit wild countries for the sake of larger game 
than the red deer of our Scottish forests. India 
offers a wide field of adventure; also Africa, 
America, Ceylon ; and in fact there are few cor- 
ners of the world attainable by the sportsman 
that are not penetrated by the British enthusi- 
ast. : 

Such daring hunters make special expedi- 


tions, and usually return to England after their 
foreign excursions and write books. With some 
exceptions such narratives are tedious: the ex- 
perience of the authors has been limited, and 
they cannot be accepted as authorities on natu- 
ral history ; their books are journals of slaughter 
which often offend the susceptibilities of their 
readers. Men who start from England for a 
shooting-trip may be excellent shots, good sports- 
men, and fluent writers, but their narration of 
facts must be confined to a comparatively nar- 
row area; they kill as many animals as possible 
within a certain interval of time, but they can- 
not have acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
natures of their game to enable them to write 
sporting works as valuable additions to literature. 

The work now before us, “ Thirteen Years 
among the Wild Beasts of India,” is a most val- 
uable contribution to works upon natural history. 
Especially may the author be accepted as one of 
the highest practical authorities upon all that 
concerns the elephant. There is perhaps no ani- 
mal that interests mankind more deeply than this 
huge and sagacious creature. We find it de- 
picted on the coinage of ancient Carthage; and 
by the peculiar formation of the African species 





1 See Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘‘ Life of Titian.” 

? It is perhaps right to state that Mr. Mallock does not 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church, as the author 
appears to suppose, —EDITOR. 

5“ Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India : 


their Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation ; 
with an Account of the Modes of capturing and training 
Elephants. By G. P. Sanderson, Officer in charge of the 
Government Elephant-catching Establishment in Mysore. 
London, 1878.” 
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we know that both that and the Indian variety 
were introduced into Northern Africa and Eu- 
rope. How the African elephant was led across 
the great Sahara we cannot conceive; and we 
must believe that in by-gone ages this animal 
existed along the northwestern coasts of that 
continent, and was captured and brought to Car- 
thage by way of Morocco. The presence of the 
elephant domesticated at that date proves the 
great extension of geographical knowledge since 
the more remote Biblical era. In the Old Testa- 
ment there is no mention made of such an ani- 
mal, neither is there a drawing upon the Egyp- 
tian temples that would denote their acquaint- 
ance with the elephant ; and yet we hear of ivory 
having been brought to Solomon ! 

Although the elephant has attracted the spe- 
cial attention of many writers, there are few ac- 
counts that can be relied upon, for the simple 
reason that the animal has been seldom studied 
at the same time in both its wild and domesti- 
cated condition. 

The author of the new work now before us, 
Mr. G. P. Sanderson, has been engaged for some 
years, and is still employed, in catching and ta- 
ming the wild elephants of India for the Imperial 
Government. He went to Madras in 1864, and 


was appointed Assistant Channel Superintendent 
upon the irrigation works of Mysore. His head- 


quarters were Hoonsoor, twenty-eight miles from 
the capital, and his employment is thus tersely 
explained : “ My work consisted in looking after 
about one hundred and fifty miles of river-drawn 
irrigation channels, all of them works of an- 
tiquity.” To a young enthusiastic sportsman 
such a position afforded every opportunity for 
developing his tastes. At the end of 1868 he 
was advanced to the head of the department in 
that district, and acquired the charge of seven 
hundred and sixteen miles of water channels. 


“The city of Mysore became my headquarters. 
I had a large extent of country, including several 
fine jungles, in addition to my old haunts, to travel 
over in the prosecution of my work. I had a suffi- 
cient salary to afford a good battery, and the money 
necessary for getting good sport; and I spent most 
of my leave and all my cash upon it. In 1873 an 
opportunity was afforded me of changing what had 
hitherto been my favorite recreation only—sport— 
into the business of my life. I had before this time 
shot all the kinds of large game found in the My- 
sore country, and had become familiar with jungle 
matters. I had been especially interested in noting 
the habits of wild elephants ; and upon my repeated 
representations, aided by the support of an official 
of high standing—a thorough sportsman, and able 
to form an accurate opinion on my proposals—the 
Mysore. Government was induced to undertake the 
capture of some of the herds which roamed, useless 


and destructive, through various parts of the prov- 
ince, and I was appointed to carry out the experi- 
ment. ... 

‘* I succeeded, as I shall hereafter relate, in cap- 
turing a large number of elephants, and in conse- 
quence was appointed to the temporary charge of 
the Bengal Elephant-catching Establishment in Sep- 
tember, 1875. I worked in Bengal for nine months, 
during which time I visited the Garrow and Chitta- 
gong hill tracts, wild and little known regions. I 
returned to Mysore in June, 1876, after capturing 
eighty-five elephants in Chittagong.” 


This concise programme introduces the au- 
thor to his readers as a man already experienced 
by some years’ practice with the wild game of 
India, about to undertake the exciting and inter- 
esting duty, not of slaying and exterminating, 
but of capturing and training to industrial pur- 
poses the true king of beasts, the elephant. 
Painfully mindful of the doubt attached to “trav- 
elers’ tales,” he prefaces his descriptions with 
these remarks: “I claim one merit for my jot- 
tings, which I hope will cover their numerous 
failings—at least in the eyes of brother sports- 
men—and that is, that they are all strictly true.” 
We cordially accept this declaration, and shall 
give every credit to the author’s innocence of ex- 
aggeration. 

The second chapter gives an interesting de- 
scription of the Mysore country, followed by 
much useful information respecting the produc- 
tions of the country, which prove that Mr. San- 
derson is not simply a sportsman, but that he 
has taken pains to study the interesting subject 
of development. 

In the fourth chapter we come to the prime 
object of the book, “elephant-catching.” Mr. 
Sanderson took up his quarters at a locality 
named Morlay, in the southeastern corner of 
Mysore, near the foot of the Billiga-rungun hills, 
where elephants abounded ; he writes: 


“ Morlay is a charming place. The views of the 
Billiga-rungun hills, and the more distant Neilgher- 
ries, the splendid sheets of water close at hand and 
the stretches of green rice fields which they nourish, 
the groves of date trees and cocoanut gardens frin- 
ging the borders of artificial lakes for irrigation, are 
very beautiful. Such a place as Morlay for sport 
surely never existed, at least for diversity of game.” 


This sounds very attractive, and such a de- 
scription might occasion a sudden exodus of the 
sporting world from England were it not followed 
by an ominous contrast : 


“ Morlay is not, however, a very healthy place, 
and my people and myself have all suffered severely 
from fever at various times. . . . During our second 
year at Morlay we lost at the rate of two hundred 
per mille per annum among servants, etc., which is, 
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I believe, about five times the death-rate of the most 
unhealthy towns in England.” 


The author closes this account of the sanitary 
conditions of Morlay with the alarming announce- 
ment, “ I am now the last as I was the first Eu- 
ropean here.” There was no jostling for prece- 
dence in that hunter’s paradise, and Mr. Sander- 
son had every opportunity for carrying out his 
enterprise. His first endeavor was to make 
friends with the natives; this necessary prelimi- 
nary step was rendered easy by his isolated posi- 
tion as sole European. Having carefully studied 
their customs, he quickly obtained their confi- 
dence, and by a judicious management he re- 
cruited valuable allies, and formed an organized 
body of hunters. 

Chapter VI. is devoted to a description of 
the Asiatic elephant, and is of such interest that 
copious extracts will be readily welcomed, as 
Mr. Sanderson must be accepted as a thoroughly 
practical authority. After describing the chief 
localities in which he gained his experience, he 
continues : 


“Herds of elephants usually consist of from 
thirty to fifty individuals, but much larger numbers, 
even one hundred, are by no means uncommon. 
When large herds are in localities where fodder is 
not very plentiful, they divide into parties of from 
ten to twenty ; these remain separate, though with- 
in ‘two or three miles of each other. But they all 
take part in any common movement, such as a 
march into another tract of forest. The different 
parties keep themselves informed at all times of 
each other’s whereabouts, chiefly by their fine sense 
of smell. "I have observed that tame elephants can 
wind wild ones at a distance of three miles when the 
wind is favorable. Each herd of elephants is a fam- 
ily in which the animals are nearly allied to each 
other. Though the different herds do not intermix, 
escaped tame female elephants, or young males, ap- 
pear to find no difficulty in obtaining admittance to 
herds. 

“Ina herd of elephants the females with their 
calves form the advanced guard, while the tuskers 
follow leisurely behind, as the unencumbered tuskers 
have no one to see to but themselves. I have never 
known a case of a tusker undertaking to cover the 
retreat of aherd. A herd is invariably led by a fe- 
male—never a male—and the females with young 
ones are at all times dangerous if intruded upon. 
The necessity for the convenience of the mothers 
of the herd regulating its movement is evident, as 
they must accommodate the length and time of their 
marches, and the localities in which they rest or feed 
at different hours, to the requirements of their young 
ones; consequently the guidance of a tusker would 
not suit them. 

_ “Elephants make use of a great variety of sounds 
in communicating with each other, and in expressing 
their wants and feelings, Some are uttered by the 


trunk, some by the throat. The conjunctures in 
which either means of expression is employed can- 
not be strictly classified—as fear, pleasure, want, and 
other emotions are sometimes indicated by the trunk, 
sometimes by the throat. An elephant rushing upon 
an assailant trumpets shrilly with fury ; but if en- 
raged by wounds or other causes, and brooding by 
itself, it expresses its anger by a continued hoarse 
grumbling from the throat. Fear is similarly ex- 
pressed by a shrill, brassy trumpet, or by a roar from 
the lungs ; pleasure by a continued low squeaking 
through the trunk, or an almost inaudible purring 
sound from the throat. Want—as a calf calling its 
mother—is chiefly expressed by the throat. A pe- 
culiar sound is made use of by elephants to express 
dislike or apprehension, and at the same time to in- 
timidate, as when the cause of alarm has not been 
clearly ascertained, and the animals wish to deter an 
intruder. It is produced by rapping the end of the 


trunk smartly on the ground, a current of air, hither- 
to retained, being sharply emitted through the trunk, 
as from a valve, at the moment of impact. The 
sound made resembles that of a large sheet of tin 
rapidly doubled. 


‘* While in open country the herds move about a 
good deal during the day in cloudy, showery weather. 
On very stormy and inclement days they keep to 
bamboo cover, which is close and warm. During 
breaks, when the sun shines for a few hours, they 
come out eagerly to warm their huge bodies. They 
are then fond of standing on the sheet-rock so com- 
mon in the Mysore country above hill ranges. The 
young calves and staid mothers, in small groups, 
half dozing as they bask, form tranquil family pic- 
tures at such times. Elephants are partial to rocky 
places at all seasons. ; 

“While marching from one tract of forest to an- 
other, elephants travel in strict Indian file. They 
seldom stay more than one or two days at the same 
halting-place, as the fodder becomes exhausted. 
They rest during the middle hours of the night, as 
well as during the day. Some lie down, and they 
usually dispose themselves in small, distinct squads 
of animals which seem to have an affection for each 
other. (Tame elephants frequently display a par- 
ticular liking for one or other of their fellows.) 
About three o’clock they rise to feed or march, and 
by ten o’clock in the day they are again collected, 
and rest till afternoon ; at eleven at night they again 
rest. In showery, cool weather elephants are fre- 
quently on the move all day long. 

“When a calf is born, the herd remains with its 
mother two days ; the calf is then capable of march- 
ing. Even at this tender age calves are no encum- 
brance to the herd’s movements ; the youngest climb 
hills and cross rivers, assisted by their dams. In 
swimming, very young calves are supported by their 
mothers’ trunks, and held in front of them. When 
they are a few months old they scramble on to their 
mothers’ shoulders, helping themselves by holding 
on with their legs, or they swim alone. Young calves 
sent across rivers in charge of our tame elephants 
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often did this, though they could swim by themselves 
if necessary. 

“ Full-grown elephants swim perhaps better than 
any other land animals. A batch of seventy-nine 
that I dispatched from Dacca to Barrackpur, near 
Calcutta, in November, 1875, had the Ganges and 
several of its large tidal branches to cross. In the 
longest swim they were six hours without touching 
the bottom ; after a rest on a sand-bank they com- 
pleted the swim in three more ; not one was lost. I 
have heard of more remarkable swims than this.” 


This power of swimming which is possessed 
by the elephant will be new to many of Mr. San- 
derson’s readers, and is a fact not generally 
known to students of natural history. The car- 
cass of an elephant is exceedingly buoyant, and 
will float immediately should the animal be shot 
in a deep river. The power of flotation must 
necessarily depend upon the quantity and quality 
of food contained in the stomach and intestines ; 
but when the immense capacity of these is taken 
into consideration, and the light quality of the 
food, which, consisting of leaves and herbage 
coarsely masticated, is most loosely packed, it 
may readily be imagined that the body of an ele- 
phant is distended to a degree that offers a small 
displacement in proportion to its actual size. 
The head of a dead elephant sinks deep, but the 
convex surface of the flank generally appears 
about eighteen inches above water. The body 
of a hippopotamus, on the contrary, sinks to the 
bottom immediately when killed, and does not 
reappear upon the surface for an interval of an 
hour and a half or two hours, according to the 
depth and temperature of the water. 

In Mr. Sanderson’s varied experience an inci- 
dent is described at page 172 which is quite in- 
explicable, as it contradicts the facts already 
established of the elephant’s power of flotation, 
and its dexterity as a swimmer. The author, 
who was an eye-witness of the events, confesses 
his perplexity. A recently captured tusker, worth 
six hundred pounds to the Government, was 
lashed between two tame and well-trained fe- 
males valued at three hundred pounds each, who 
were swimming down a river, guided by the ma- 
houts upon their necks. Suddenly the tusker 
sank, and, before the mahouts could cut the 
cords to release the females, they were dragged 
beneath and drowned. “ Their mahouts sat down 
and cried like children over the faithful beasts 
they had tended for years.” In due time the 
bodies floated, but no cause could be assigned 
for the accident. It is quite possible that the 
ropes may have caught either a snag of timber 
or the point of a submerged rock, in which case 
the current would probably have borne down the 
elephants, and the subsequent distention and 
floating of the bodies may have released the rope. 


**Much misconception exists on the subject of 
rogue or solitary elephants, The usually accepted 
belief that these elephants are turned out of the 
herds by their companions or rivals is not correct, 
Most of the so-called solitary elephants are the lords 
of some herds near. They leave their companions 
at times to roam by themselves, usually to visit culti- 
vation or open country, whither less bold animals 
and the females encumbered with calves hesitate to 
follow. Sometimes, again, they make the expedition 
merely for the sake of solitude. They, however, 
keep more or less to the jungle where the herd is, 
and follow its movements. ... Single male ele- 
phants spend their nights and sometimes days in 
predatory excursions into rice and other fields in the 
immediate vicinity of villages. They become disa- 
bused of many of the terrors which render ordinary 
elephants timid and needlessly cautious. These ele- 
phants are by no means always evil disposed. A 
solitary elephant I knew intimately at Morlay was a 
most inoffensive animal, and, although bold in his 
wanderings, never injured any one. Some male 
elephants, however, as much wandering herd-tusk- 
ers as really solitary animals, are dangerous when 
suddenly come upon, but rarely wantonly malicious.” 


The arguments respecting “ rogue,” or vicious 
solitary male elephants, have always remained a 
vexed question. Although Mr. Sanderson may 
be perfectly right according to his experience, 
there can be no doubt that the character of ele- 
phants must vary according to the conditions of 
the localities they inhabit. In the vicinity of 
well - populated villages, where extensive rice 
grounds or other alluring crops are present, the 
solitary males will become accustomed to the 
futile attempts to scare them, should the natives 
be unprovided with firearms. In such positions 
the animals will quickly discover their own su- 
periority, and when they have once proved their 
power by chasing a runaway native instead of 
being themselves hunted, they will lose respect 
for man, and become the terror of the neighbor- 
hood. Although there can be no contradiction 
to the assertion that “ male elephants are in the 
habit of waiting in the immediate vicinity of the 
herds, but occasionally wander as solitary ani- 
mals for a short season,” there is the unquestion- 
able fact that in Ceylon certain localities have 
been infested for years by particular vicious soli- 
tary elephants, which are termed “ rogues.” The 
tank districts, where ancient artificial lakes of 
large extent still remain as vestiges of former 
irrigation works, are spots where rogue-elephants 
used to abound, and every individual animal was § 
thoroughly known to the natives as a permanent 
nuisance in the locality. They were always 
there, although they were brought into more 
prominent notice during the dry season, when 
the tanks were shrunk to the smallest dimen- 
sions, and became mere ponds in the center of 
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extensive plains. At such times the elephants 
are obliged to leave the jungles to drink and wal- 
low in the pools; and the rice crops in the ab- 
sence of other vegetation become an additional 
attraction. Many of this class of elephants were 
exceedingly fierce, and at the same time wary 
and destructive ; these were the true “ rogues.” 
The Ceylon Government offered a reward for 
the destruction of elephants generally, and it is 
much to be regretted that they were destroyed 
instead of being captured. The excuse for a 
slaughter by sportsmen, which would otherwise 
have been wanton, was the fact of Government 
encouragement, and every elephant-hunter con- 
sidered that he was effecting a public benefit. 
Mr. Sanderson mentions an exception to his 
theory which came under his own observation : 


“‘T have only known one instance of two full- 
grown male elephants, unconnected with herds, con- 
stantly associating together. These were a tusker 
and muckna (tuskless male) in the Kitankoté forests. 
They were inseparable companions in their night 
wanderings, but always remained a mile or two apart 
during the day. I knew the pair well in 1870-72; 
in the latter year I shot the tusker, as he had be- 
come dangerous, and had been proscribed by Gov- 
ernment for killing people.” 


The writer of this article has known many 
instances of two vicious males consorting togeth- 
er, and very numerous cases of purely rogue-ele- 
phants which the natives solicited him to destroy. 

Mr. Sanderson has one great superiority over 
the generality of sportsmen; he is averse to 
guess-work, and is most particular in his actual 
measurements of animals; thus the student of 
natural history may depend upon his heights of 
elephants, and his lengths of tigers, as facts, It 
is exceedingly difficult for a novice to guess the 
height of an elephant at the shoulder, and an 
absurd amount of exaggeration has been pub- 
lished upon this subject, although there can be 
no difficulty in ascertaining the truth. The Indian 
elephant is smaller than the African species, a 
female of the latter being about equal in shoulder 
height to a male of the former. The African 
elephant now at the Regent’s Park Zodlogical 
Gardens measures ten feet four inches perpen- 
dicular height from the ground to that part of 
the shoulder which corresponds to the withers of 
a horse. 


“There is little doubt that there is not an ele- 
phant ten feet at the shoulder in India. . . . Out of 
some hundreds of tame and newly caught elephants 
which I have seen in the south of India and in Ben- 
gal, also from Burmah and different parts of India, 
and of which I have carefully measured all the 
largest individuals, I have not seen one ten feet in 
vertical height at the shoulder. The largest was an 


elephant in the Madras Commissariat stud at Hoon- 
soor, which measured nine feet ten inches. The 
next largest are two tuskers belonging to his High- 
ness the Maharajah of Mysore, each nine feet eight 
inches, captured in Mysore some forty years ago, and 
still alive. 

‘* Of females, the largest I have measured—two 
leggy animals in the stud at Dacca—were respec- 
tively eight feet five inches and eight feet three 
inches. As illustrating how exceptional this height 
is in females, I may say that out of one hundred and 
forty elephants captured by me in keddahs in My- 
sore and Bengal, in 1874 and 1876, the tallest fe- 
males were just eight feet. The above are vertical 
measurements at the shoulder.” 


Those in England who may interest them- 
selves upon this subject will at once compare the 
height of the African male at the Zodlogical Gar- 
dens with that of the Indian males which Mr. 
Sanderson has quoted. He gives the height of 
the largest males he has seen as from nine feet 
six inches to the maximum nine feet ten inches. 
Thus the Goliath of Indian elephants is six inches 
lower at the shoulder than the African specimen 
in England; and it must be remembered that 
the latter has been reared in captivity from a 
small creature of about two years old, and is by 
no means a fine example of its species. The 
average height of Indian males may be accepted 
as nine feet, and the females as below eight feet. 

The longevity of the elephant is undetermined, 
and can hardly be arrived at by experience with 
domesticated animals. These are subjected to 
labor and exposure to the sun, which in a wild 
state would be avoided, and they miss both the 
desired quality and quantity of food, in addition 
to their natural hours of rest. But, when we 
reflect upon the special arrangement which na- 
ture has supplied for the reproduction of the 
grinding tooth by the secretion of dental matter, 
and the advance of laminz that adhere in plates, 
and actually replenish the molar, we must admit 
that such an extraordinary provision would sug- 
gest a necessity occasioned by extreme longevity, 
during which ordinary teeth would not support 
the work required. 

The native mahouts informed the author that 
one hundred and twenty years constituted the 
average life of an elephant; but he considers 
that in the wild state the animal lives to one hun- 
dred and fifty years. This is of course a matter 
of mere conjecture ; but upon reading Mr. San- 
derson’s account of the great mortality of tame 
elephants (ten per cent. per annum), we must 
assume that the lives of the survivors are consid- 
erably shortened by captivity. 

In Ceylon the natives consider that the period 
of gestation in the elephant is about two years, 
but the experienced natives informed the author 
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that this depends upon the sex of the calf, the 
male requiring twenty-two months and the fe- 
male only eighteen. The average weight of a 
newly born calf is stated to be two hundred 
pounds. They rarely breed in confinement, “ow- 
ing to the segregation of the sexes.” 

Mr. Sanderson directs attention to— 


‘** The extreme gentleness of elephants ; the care 
they take never to push against or step upon their 
attendants doubtless arises from an instinctive feel- 
ing designed for the protection of their young, which 
a rough though unintentional push or blow with the 
legs of such huge animals would at once kill. Among 
all created animals the elephant stands unrivaled in 
gentleness. The most intelligent horse cannot be 
depended upon not to tread on his master’s toes, and 
if terrified makes no hesitation in dashing away, even 
should he upset any one in sodoing. But elephants, 
even huge tuskers whose heads are ‘high in the air, 
and whose keepers are mere pygmies beside them, 
are so cautious that accidents very seldom occur 
through carelessness on their part. In the keddahs, 
though elephants are excited by struggling, they 
never overlook the men on foot engaged in securing 
the captives ; and though there would seem to be 
great danger in being amid the forest of huge legs 
and bulky bodies of the tame elephants, they evince 
such wonderful instinct in avoiding injuring the men, 
that I have never seen an accident occur through 
them. 

“When an alarm occurs in a herd, the young ones 
immediately vanish under their mothers, and are 
then seldom seen again. A herd containing a large 
number of calves would be supposed under the cir- 
cumstances by the uninitiated to consist entirely of 
full-grown elephants. The mothers help their off- 
spring up steep places with a push behind, and man- 
age to get them through or over every difficulty with 


great ingenuity.” 


The extreme sagacity which has been univer- 
sally attributed to the elephant receives a some- 
what unpleasant negation from the experience of 
Mr. Sanderson. From his observation, it would 
appear that many of the acts of these tamed ani- 
mals, which are considered by the looker-on to 
be spontaneous, are merely in obedience to the 
whispered mandates of the driver : 


“The opinion is generally held by those who 
have had the best opportunities of observing the 
elephant, that the popular estimate of its intelligence 
is a greatly exaggerated one ; and that instead of 
being the exceptionally wise animal it is believed to 
be, its sagacity is of a very medium description. Of 
the truth of this opinion no one who has lived among 
elephants can entertain any doubt. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the natives of India never speak of the 
elephant as a peculiarly intelligent animal ; and it 
does not figure in their ancient literature for its wis- 
-dom, as do the fox, the crow, and the monkey. .. . 


One of the strangest features in the domesticated 
elephant’s character is its obedience. It may also be 
readily taught, as it has a large share of the ordinary 
cultivable intelligence common in a greater or less 
degree to all animals. But its reasoning faculties 
are undoubtedly far below those of the dog, and 
possibly of other animals; and in matters beyond 
the range of its daily experience it evinces no special 
discernment. While quick at comprehending any- 
thing sought to be taught to it, the elephant is deci- 
dedly wanting in originality.” 


An interesting discussion might be raised 
upon this theory. There can be no doubt that 
the tales generally accepted of the extraordinary 
sagacity of elephants are frequently exaggerated ; 
but, on the other hand, the facts which Mr. San- 
derson admits, that “it may also be readily 
taught,” and that it possesses “a large share of 
the ordinary cuitivable intelligence,” are sufficient 
to prove a special mental power of adaptation to 
the uses required from the animal when em- 
ployed by man. 

Mr. Sanderson differs from the views of Sir 
Emerson Tennent in many points; but the au- 
thor of “ The Wild Elephant” had the disadvan- 
tage of not being a hunter. Thus Sir Emerson 
Tennent, having witnessed the operations of the 
tame elephants at a kraal, or elephant-catching 
scene in Ceylon, attributed the clever movements 
of the animals to their natural sagacity ; little 
knowing that every act was in obedience to the 
orders received from their drivers. Mr. Sander- 
son thus explains the mysteries of elephantine 
sagacity : 

“T have seen the cream cf trained elephants at 
work at the catching-establishments in Mysore and 
Bengal ; I have managed them myself under all cir- 
cumstances; and I can say that I have never seen 
one show any aptitude in dealing, undirected, with 
an unforeseen emergency. I have a young riding- 
elephant at present, Soondargowry, often my only 
shooting-companion, which kneels, trumpets, hands 


up anything from the ground ; raises her trunk to 
break a branch, or passes under one in silence; 


stops, backs, and does other things at understood 
hints as I sit on her pad ; but no uninitiated looker- 
on would perceive that any intimation of what is 
required passes between us. 

“The elephant’s chief good qualities are obedi- 
ence, gentleness, and patience. In none of these is 
he excelled by any domestic animal ; and, under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest discomfort, such as ex- 
posure to the sun, painful surgical operations, etc., 
he seldom evinces any irritation. . . . The elephant 
is excessively timid both in its wild and domestic 
state, and its fears are easily excited by anything 
strange.” 


The writer of this article has had frequent 
experience of this timidity among tame elephants. 
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A clever female was employed in a Ceylon forest 
to push down large trees when only cut half 
through, in order to spare the labor of the axe- 
men. On one occasion a squall of wind sudden- 
ly broke a neighboring tree, which fell upon the 
elephant’s back; she was never to be trusted 
afterward, as she would immediately rush off 
through the forest if she heard the slightest 
crack during the operations of felling. Another 
large elephant was capsized with a vessel, and 
landed upon the island of Manaar, together with 
her Moormen owners. She could never be in- 
duced to enter another ship, and for a short time 
she was exceedingly profitable to her proprietors, 
who sold her repeatedly to strangers upon their 
arrival. As the purchasers could never persuade 
the elephant to leave the island, they were glad 
toreturn her to the Moormen at half price. After 
a few sales and fruitless endeavors to embark the 
purchase for the mainland, her character became 
widely known. 

Mr. Sanderson’s first effort in elephant-catch- 
ing was a failure, owing to the over-excitement 
of his inexperienced followers. Elephants are 
exceedingly afraid of an open trench, which sug- 
gests to their minds a trap or pitfall; it is, there- 
fore, an easy matter to guide the movements of 
a wild herd into the desired inclosure, by having 
previously excavated a ditch in the right direc- 
tion. The author, who was provided with a 
large force, employed eight hundred men to dig 
atrench eight feet deep, and eight feet wide at 
the surface, the bottom being six feet. The 
trench was arranged in the required lines to in- 
tercept the elephants from crossing a small river 
at a ford, which was annually used by the herds 
upon their periodical visit to the locality. A 
similar ditch then directed the animals into a 
thick jungle, which was their habitual resort ; in 
the midst of this dense thicket a space had been 
inclosed with strong palisades, protected from 
the inside by a ditch, in order to diminish the 
power of an elephant’s attack, should it attempt 
to force the barrier. This inclosure or pound 
was the terminus of the guiding trenches, which 
led to an entrance sufficiently large to admit a 
single elephant. Above this was suspended a 
powerful gate, which would be dropped like a 
portcullis upon the entry of the rearmost animal, 
by the simple act of cutting the rope upon which 
it hung. 

A month had been occupied in these arrange- 
ments, and upon the second attempt Mr. Sander- 
son was rewarded by the capture of fifty-three 
elephants. The vivid description given in his 
book will well repay the reader, although too 
long for present insertion. 

The greatest interest lies in the individual 
custody of the huge prisoners within the kraal or 


keddah. Every elephant within this inclosure 
had to be separately secured with ropes, and this 
could only be effected through the assistance of 
the trained animals. 


‘*On the day after the drive we commenced the 
work of securing the wild ones, Out of seventeen 
tame elephants, belonging to the Maharajah and 
Commissariat department, which I had in camp, ten 
of the most steady and courageous males and females 
were told off for work in the inclosure, and the rest 
to bring fodder for the captives. Water was sup- 
plied to them through bamboos across the trench, 
emptying into an improvised trough. As none of 
the mahouts had seen elephants caught before, ex- 
cept single ones, they were rather nervous about 
entering with but ten among so many wild ones. 
P. rode one pad elephant in advance, and I an- 
other, to encourage the men. The wild ones all 
mobbed together when we entered, and showed 
great interest in our elephants. After some little 
time we separated a few from the herd, and a ma- 
hout slipped off under cover of our tame elephants, 
and secured a noose round a young tusker’s hind-leg. 
The tame elephants then dragged and pushed him 
backward nearly to the gate of the keddah, where 
we secured him between two trees. We afterward 
found, however, that it was much easier to hobble 
each elephant’s hind-legs, and then to let it fatigue 
itself by dragging them after it for some time before 
we finally secured it, than to proceed as we did at 
first. In ten days we secured all the elephants. 
Calves were allowed to go loose with their mothers. 
The captives were led out of the inclosure by our 
elephants as fast as they were secured, across the 
river, and were picketed in the forest. Water 
troughs were made for them of hollowed lengths of 
date trees. These were pushed within their reach 
by a bamboo, and withdrawn by a rope to be again 
filled. Two men were appointed to each large ele- 
phant, and one to each small.one. They made 
themselves shelters of boughs and mats, just beyond 
reach of their charges, and by constantly moving 
about them, singing to and feeding them, many could 
handle their elephants in a few days. Their ele- 
phants at first kicked or rushed at their captors (they 
very seldom struck with their trunks); but as soon 
as they found nothing was done to hurt them they 
gained confidence, and their natural timidity then 
made them submit without further resistance. There 
was a great variety of temperament observable among 
them. The small elephants, about a third grown 
(particularly females), gave the most trouble. The 
head jemadar ascribed it to their sex and time of 
life. ‘Wasn’t it so with human beings?’ he said. 
* How troublesome women were compared to men, 
who were always quiet!’ He was a Mussulman, 
and had several ladies in his establishment ; so, as I 
was an inexperienced bachelor, I did not presume to 
question his dictum. One young elephant lost the 
sole of one foot with three toes attached, after it had 
become loosened from her violence in continually 
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kicking up the ground, and died soon afterward. A 
mahout and I mounted a full-grown female on the 
sixth day after she was removed from the inclosure, 
without the presence of a tame elephant, which 
shows how soon elephants may be subjugated by kind 
treatment.” 


The camping of a herd of elephants after 
they have been led out of the inclosure or trap, 
and are individually committed to the charge of 
their native attendants to be educated, is a sight 
of extreme interest. Mr. Sanderson’s first cap- 
ture realized a sum of three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-four pounds, “ which, after deduct- 
ing fifteen hundred and fifty-six pounds, the 
total expenditure from the commencement of 
operations in 1873, left a surplus to Govern- 
ment of twenty-one hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds.” 

The lately wild females, which are hobbled 
and secured by the leg to trees in the open forest 
that forms the encampment after capture, are 
sometimes the innocent cause of ruin to the in- 
dependence of wild males, who, in their noctur- 
nal rambles, are allured by the scent of the scat- 
tered prisoners. The author gives an exciting 
account of the capture of an elephantine lover : 


“‘T was just getting up at dawn one morning, 
when a mahout rushed into my tent, saying, ‘ Wild 
elephant ! wild elephant!’ and away he went again. 
The word he used for elephant might mean one or 
any number ; and imagining a herd must have come, 
and was threatening interference with our captives, I 
ran down to the elephant-lines just as I was, in my 
flannel sleeping-suit. I found the men unshackling 
three of our best females, and seizing spare ropes ; 
they now told me that a single male elephant was 
among the new ones picketed across the river. . I 
jumped on to Dowlutpeary, behind the mahout. We 
only had girth-ropes on her, no pads, and not even 
dark-colored blankets to cover ourselves. Crossing 
the river, we saw some mahouts in a tree, who point- 
ed to the jungle on the left, where we found the ele- 
phant, a fine tusker, but with the right-hand tusk 
missing. He was a young elephant, and would be a 
prize indeed. We all lay flat on our elephants’ necks. 
Presently the tusker approached us, and my ele- 
phant’s mahout turned Dowlutpeary round, with her 
stern toward him, that he might be less likely to see 
us. He put his trunk along her back, almost to 
where I sat. I took the goad from the mahout, so 
as to job his trunk if he came too near me, but he 
seemed satisfied. Bheemruttee and Pounpeary, the 
other two elephants, now made advances to him, 
under the direction of their mahouts, and he soon 
resigned himself unsuspiciously to our company. 

“ He now led us through the lines, interviewing 


several of the captured elephants, whose position he 
did not seem to be able to understand, and then re. 
tired to a shady tree, as the sun had risen. I signed 
to the hiding mahouts to get the other tame ele- 
phants quietly across the river, but to keep them out 
of sight ; and, as soon as the elephant stood perfect- 
ly still, my mahout and Bheemruttee’s slipped off, 
while Pounpeary’s rider and I kept the three ele. 
phants close against the wild one, to prevent his see- 
ing the men. They had been at work tying his hind- 
legs for a considerable time, when he attempted to 
move, and found himself hobbled! The critical 
knot had just been tied, when he shifted his posi- 
tion! He was on the alert in an instant. Our ele- 
phants sheered off with great celerity, as he might 
have prodded them with his sharp tusk. The ma- 
houts each threw a handful of dust in his face in de- 
rision before they retired, and now the fun began. 
Men came running from all directions with ropes, to 
the dismay of the tusker, who trumpeted shrilly and 
made off at an astonishing pace, scuffling along with 
his hind-legs, which were not very closely tied to 
each other, and which he could use to some extent, 
He rushed away through the low jungle, the whole 
of our elephants and men in hot pursuit. He was 
red with a peculiar earth with which he had been 
dusting himself, and formed a great contrast to the 
black tame elephants. Our tuskers-were all slow, 
and we did not gain on the elephant for nearly half 
amile. The men on foot were running in a crowd 
alongside him, to his intense terror. At last he 
turned into a thicket and halted, and we quickly sur- 
rounded him. Dowlutpeary and Bheemruttee again 
went in, and he was secured and marched back be- 
tween four elephants in triumph. I sold him subse- 
quently (for Government) for one hundred and seven- 
ty-five pounds ; had he had both tusks he would have 
brought double that sum.” 


Mr. Sanderson remarks : 


“Nor are there any elephants which cannot be 
easily subjugated, whatever their size or age. The 
largest elephants are frequently the most easily tamed, 
as they are less apprehensive than younger ones.” 


It is unnecessary to quote further from the 
author’s most interesting accounts of the wild 
and tame elephants ; the extracts that have been 
made will fully illustrate the character of his 
work, His useful occupation of capturing and 
training wild elephants for the Indian Govern- 
ment was varied by many exciting encounters 
with those vicious rogue-elephants whose de- 
struction was a boon to the villagers. All his 
stories are well told, and there is a vivacity in 
his descriptions, and a total absence of any at- 
tempt at fine writing which stamps all his pic- 
tures with the impression of truth. 

Quarterly Review. 
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ii approaching our subject it is proper that 
we should define our position in respect of 
alcoholic liquids in general. In the first place, 
then, while holding that it is almost impossible, 
on any occasion when these agents are consid- 
ered, to omit all reference to moral effects, and 
believing that a further limitation in their use 
would be a great advantage to the human race, 
we shall refrain from touching upon this branch 
of the subject, and restrict our observations sole- 
ly to its dietetic and scientific aspects. 

Absolute or anhydrous alcohol does not rep- 
resent alcohols, nor should these latter be sci- 
entifically regarded as an homogeneous class of 
fluids simply because they have one element in 
common ; furthermore, absolute alcohol alone is 
never used as a beverage. We hold it to be 
true also that, to a certain extent, fluids which 
contain alcohol as one element may be legiti- 
mately employed in the sustentation of the hu- 
man organism ; but that the effects of the mod- 
erate and inordinate use of these are as varied 
and distinct in a single individual as are the 
effects of the same amounts of these liquids in 
a number of individuals. 

The majority of the physicians and chemists 
of the present day regard beer, cider, and wines 
as true foods, on the ground that they sustain 
and increase vital action; on the other hand, 
ardent spirits, including gin, brandy, and whis- 
ky, are held to act as medicines, because they 
lessen vital action. The first class of liquids 
owe their sustaining power to their well-known 
nutritious elements other than alcohol ; whence 
it follows that probably no objection would ever 
be made to their constant use as beverages, were 
the alcoholic element of their composition want- 
ing. The whole theory, then, of the advantage 
or disadvantage to be derived from the use of 
beer, cider, and wines, turns upon the question 
as to whether alcohol possesses food action or 
not ; or, in other words, whether its. action assists 
or counteracts that of the combination of known 
nutritive elements in these liquids. 

The present state of physiological research 
enables us to make the following observations in 
regard to this matter; and let it be understood 
that we speak now of adsolute alcohol : In mod- 
erate quantity, this fluid taken into the stomach 
causes a. sense of warmth, and enables the mu- 
cous follicles and the gastric glands to produce a 
more abundant secretion; it also increases the 
digestive power by stimulating the flow of blood 
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and soliciting a greater supply of the stomach 
juices ; it enters the blood with great facility and 
probably never reaches the small intestine ; it in- 
creases the action of the heart and the cutaneous 
circulation, and incites a slight rise of tempera- 
ture; it slightly increases the functional activity of 
the brain, causes ideas to flow more freely, renders 
the senses more acute, the muscular movements 
more active ; within certain limits (one ounce to 
one and a half ounce of absolute alcohol to a 
healthy man) it is oxidized and destroyed in the 
organism, acts as food, and yields up force which 
is applied as nervous, muscular, and gland force; 
it is useful in the small quantity which increases 
but does not impair digestion, which quickens 
the circulation and gland secretion but does not 
over-stimulate, and which is within the limit of 
the power of the organism to dispose of by the 
oxidization processes. This amount has been very 
accurately shown, as stated above, to be one and 
a half ounce of adsolute alcohol diluted for a 
healthy adult in twenty-four hours. Ad excess 
zs dangerous. 

On the other hand, an inordinate use, when 
habitual, results in most important changes: it 
establishes a gastric catarrh, impairs digestion by 
precipitating the pepsin, and causes, indirectly, 
the starchy, saccharine, and fatty elements of the 
food to undergo acetic, lactic, and butyric fer- 
mentation, and, directly, acidity, heart-burn, and 
vomiting. A long and over indulgence over-stim- 
ulates he diver and destroys its proper function ; 
the hepatic cells waste away and shrink in size, . 
and czrrhosis, or hardening, takes place; an 
improper dose gives rise to the phenomena of 
exhilaration and excitement, a still larger quan- 
tity occasions loss of power, while a toxic dose 
produces profound insensibility with stertorous 
breathing and complete muscular resolution ; 
habitual overdosing causes a suspension of the 
functions of the cerebrum, the cessation of re- 
fiex movements, an enfeebled performance of 
the functions of organic life, shrinking and con- 
densation of the brain matter, impaired mental 
power, muscular trembling, unsteady gait, and, 
finally, ‘a complete cessation of respiration and 
circulation, and death by epilepsy, apoplexy, 
paralysis, or delirium tremens. 

From the foregoing observations it is neces- 
sary to conclude that, so long as alcohol lets 
loose the heart from a temporary oppression, 
lets flow a brisker current of blood into the fail- 
ing organs, aids nutritive changes, and is alto- 
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gether of temporary service to man without pro- 
ducing at the same time any deleterious effect, 
it is good and may be used with safety. Unhap- 
pily, however, the border line between the use 
and the abuse of alcohol is apt to be forgotten 
by most persons. Hence while alcohol, as we 
know, is a murderous instrument in the hands 
of the weak and foolish, it too often becomes a 
dangerous instrument in the hands of the strong 
and wise. A flash produces a harmless glow ; 
but a flame makes a brilliant sight and leaves a 
desolation ; and so is it with the excessive use of 
alcohol. 

We are not so obstinate as to deny that a 
little alcohol cheers the weary, and that to take 
a little wine, “ for the stomach’s sake,” is one of 
those lessons that comes from the deep recesses 
of human nature. But it merits to be known 
what is the full meaning of this word “little,” 
upon which our safety depends. And this brings 
us directly to the proper consideration of our 
subject—the use of wine as food. We have se- 
lected wines in particular, first, because chemi- 
cal analyses have shown that the entire group of 
wines has common properties and uses that sepa- 
rate it from other alcoholic liquids ; and second- 
ly, because recent statistics go far to prove that 
the American people are steadily getting rid of 
the bondage of ardent liquors, and are indulging 
more freely in the nutritive class of alcoholic 
beverages. 

I. At the start, then, we have to consider wines 
in respect of their alcoholic element, and to re- 
peat, what is generally known, that wines are 
' Classed as strong or light. Of the strong wines, 
medium port contains about twenty-one per cent. 
of absolute alcohol; madeira, twenty per cent. ; 
sherry, seventeen per cent., etc.; while in the 
light wines, including Bordeaux, claret, Burgun- 
dy, champagne, Rhine and Moselle wines, the 
percentage of alcohol ranges all the way from 
eight to eleven per cent., and in most of the 
natural American wines rarely exceeds ten per 
cent. It is safe to say that the average alcoholic 
strength of strong wines is seventeen per cent., 
and that of ZgA¢ foreign wines ten per cent. 
Contrasting wines with other liquors, we find 
that the alcoholic strength of New York lager- 
beer is not far from six per cent., that of common 
ale from three to four and a half per cent., that 
of good bottled ale from seven to eight and a 
half per cent., and that of porter from ‘five to 
seven per cent. The percentage of alcohol in 
brandy varies from forty-eight to fifty-six, in gin 
from forty-seven to fifty-one, and in whisky from 
forty-seven to fifty-six. 

It will appear evident that these figures are 
sufficiently important to be remembered, as well 
by people addicted to the use of alcoholic bever- 


ages as by medical men who, it is to be feared, 
too often prescribe them to their patients in a free 
and thoughtless manner. Now, to carry our 
comparison still further, we will take the case of 
a man, hard worked but Aealthy as health goes, 
who is accustomed to make a generous use of 
sherry with his dinner. It is to be understood 
of course that, as he drinks nothing else at this 
meal, he makes use of sufficient of this, his fa- 
vorite wine, to safzsfy all needs for fluid. An 
average wineglass holds two ounces, and this 
amount he will drink with his soup, repeat the 
dose with his roast, and perhaps go further, but 
we will stop here. He uses, then, four ounces of 
sherry, that is nearly five and a half drachms of 
absolute alcohol, or the alcoholic equivalent of 
about Zen ounces of bottled ale, or of one and a 
half ounce of brandy. Sherry being a dry wine, 
and all other elements in its composition proving 
agreeable, the above amount of alcohol, inasmuch 
as it falls much below the safety limit previously 
stated, cannot be considered, on physiological 
grounds at least, to produce any very marked 
effect on the vital function. But it oftener hap- 
pens than not that a man drinks more than two 
glasses of wine at dinner, and that so small an 
amount will not satisfy his desire for fluids ; fur- 
thermore, that he will indulge his alcoholic habit 
at some other hour within the twenty-four hours 
in the day. It follows, then, that the temptation 
to go beyond the border line of* safety is very 
great, and that, unless: he ca# resist it, a wine 
which averages seventeen per cent. of alcohol is 
not the one to be selected by him for every-day 
consumption. 

To take another case. The medical profes- 
sion will bear me out in the assertion that it is not 
uncommon to prescribe to anzmic patients, and 
especially to ladies in “delicate health,” the ta- 
king of a “ glass of good port wine every three or 
four hours through the day.” A port wine of 
good age will contain at least twenty per cent. 
of alcohol, and supposing the glass to hold two 
ounces, then will our delicate friend imbibe eight 
ounces of wine per day, or one and a half ounce 
of absolute alcohol, exactly the amount set down 
for a strong, healthy man! We leave it to the 
profession to decide whether (and note, we say 
nothing about the other injurious ingredients in 
port wine) this is not spoiling the already half- 
spoiled patient with a vengeance! Yet, such is 
the rarity of human common sense, while our 
delicate patient thinks it no ill to drink four glasses 
of port per day, she would certainly think ill of 
her physician if he should chance to suggest the 
drinking of five large tumblers of beer, three 
ounces of brandy, or almost a bottle of Bordeaux 
claret. If the lady were to continue this dosing 
for a week, she will then have drunk what in al- 
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coholic strength is equal to two thirds of a quart 
bottle of brandy ! 

So far we have said nothing about the profes- 
sional tippler, or of the man who makes way 
with his twenty-five gallons of alcohol in a year, 
and yet remains on the face of the earth. We 
must, however, take the case of the society man, 
who, day after day, sits down to a dinner with 
which, by the laws of fashion, “a choice sherry 
must be served with soup, claret with the first 
course after the fish, and either champagne or 
claret during the rest of the meal.” It is, of 
course, difficult to give figures that would apply 
to every case; but we believe that we do not ex- 
aggerate when we say that at such a dinner a 
person would drink two ounces of sherry, two 
ounces of claret, and six ounces of champagne, 
or, omitting the claret, eight ounces of cham- 
pagne, altogether more than one ounce of abso- 
lute alcohol. The sharer in such a feast almost 
always forgets how much he has already drunk, 
and never stops to calculate the amount of alco- 
hol he is taking. Whence it follows that he will 
go far beyond this amount in very many cases, 
and will unconsciously fall into that excess which 
he so much laments in the poorer classes beneath 
him, and from which he would shrink if brought 
to his notice. 

The cases which have now been cited are 


each of moderate character, and by no means out 


of the common. But even in this moderation 
danger lurks, and in each case, if the drinker do 
not cross the threshold, he at least stands upon 
it. .We question, too, whether the volumetric 
amounts stated suffice to quench the need of 
fluids. In the case of the strong wines, these 
certainly do not. What we would insist on find- 
ing, then, is a wine so slightly alcoholic that it 
can be safely chosen for daily consumption, and 
enough of it may be drunk to quench the fullest 
healthful desire for fluids. 

Such a wine may be found only in the num- 
ber of those classed as “ natural ” or unfortified 
wines, as, for example, some of the wines of Ger- 
many and France. We believe it to be true 
that the wines of Germany are among the most 
enjoyable wines that can be used. Their fermen- 
tation is perfect ; they have a slightly acid flavor, 
which renders them fresh and cooling, while 
their alcoholic percentage is very small. These 
wines also are more purely stimulant than any 
other, partly in consequence of their alcohol, and 
partly in consequence of the important ethers 
which they contain. The Bordeaux districts of 
France, including the Médoc and the depart- 
ment of the Gironde, also supply light red wines, 
which are very complete in their fermentation, 
and are but slightly acid ; their alcoholic strength 
is small and very natural, and they are pure, and 


light and pleasant to the taste. We would sug- 
gest the selection to a person who is willing to 
confine himself to one wine, and that, too, the 
most healthful and the cheapest, either of a 
Rhine wine averaging eight and a half or nine 
per cent. alcohol, or of a claret at the same per 
cent. Of American wines we would particularly 
recommend the Catawba, which should average 
about ten per cent. when three years old and 
pure; also the “ Riesling” hock and the “St. 
Helena” claret, among California wines, which 
have seemed to.us to be almost perfect in their 
way. Any one of the above wines, admirably 
sound, may be bought for from four dollars fifty 
cents to seven dollars per dozen, and in either of 
them we have a beverage which, either alone or 
diluted with a certain amount of water, would at 
once satisfy all needs for fluid with the principal 
meals, and would also suit best—at least on al- 
coholic ground—the standard of ordinary health, 
since one bottle of any one kind would not con- 
tain more than the maximum degree of strength 
previously assigned as proper for a healthy in- 
dividual. While commending the foregoing, we 
must as strenuously assert our conviction that 
the strong wines are wholly unsuited for every- 
day consumption, and that some other reason 
besides a mere desire for stimulant should alone 
induce their more than occasional use. 

II. So far we have considered wines from 
their alcoholic standpoint, and we have next to 
speak of another ingredient — sugar. Wines 
which contain this ingredient are classed as sac- 
charine ; those in which the sugar is wanting, 
and the fermentation is complete, as dry wines. 
Now, to say that a series of analyses had de- 
tected in a bottle of port upward of six per cent. 
of sugar, of burgundy eight per cent., and cham- 
pagne seven per cent,, really amounts to nothing, 
for in wines the sugar is always the most varying 
element, and its presence or absence invariably 
depends as much on the degree of completeness 
io which fermentation was allowed to proceed as 
on the age of the wine. 

It is a well-known fact that sugar is highly 
nutritive, and that the withdrawal of it from the 
food of mankind would result as a most serious 
injury. So necessary is it, in fact, that starch, 
the other universal vegetable food, is transformed 
into sugar in its course of chemical change with- 
in the body. On the other hand, it is equally 
true that some persons fare better the less sugar 
they take, and therefore, in the case of wines, 
those termed saccharine are totally unsuited to 
them. We have already shown that the strong 
wines are objectionable for daily use on account 
of the amount of alcohol which they contain, 
and in the present article need not further 
be considered. But the inquiry is now suggest- 
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ed, Is theré enough sugar in either Rhine wine 
or claret to do harm to any person regularly con- 
suming it? According to Dr. Dupré’s analyses, 
a bottle of claret contains less than two tenths 
of one per cent. of sugar, and a bottle of Rhine 
wine even less. Now, this is a very small amount, 
to be sure, and if, as some physicians have assert- 
ed, a dry wine containing it has ever done any in- 
jury on account of the sugar, then one of two con- 
clusions must be reached, either that the person So 
susceptible to the injury was peculiarly unlike the 
race, or that in the sugar there lurks some ele- 
ment of poison yet unsolved. Says Dr. Roberts: 
“Wines and malt liquors are more conducive 
to gout than spirits. Port wine stands first, then 
come burgundy, madeira, marsala, and sherry. 
The lighter wines are not so hurtful.” Says 
Niemeyer: “ We generally find an hereditary 
predisposition to this affection [gout]; next fre- 
quently we find it in persons enjoying the luxu- 
ries of the table, drinking wine and beer, and ta- 
king but little exercise.” Says Bartholow: “ An- 
imal food and saccharine substances are contra- 
indicated in gout, rheumatism, and the so-called 
uric-acid diathesis.” Finally, Dr. Garrod, the 
greatest living authority on gout, goes so far as 
to maintain that even the drzest sherry will often 
seem to excite gout in a predisposed individual. 
If this can be said of the “ driest ” sherry with 
truth, then would it apply equally to. all dry 
wines ; and the natural conclusion would follow 
that all persons predisposed to the disease would 
fare better either to refuse wines, etc., altogether, 
or at least to drink only a light wine, such as 
Rhine or claret, in which the saccharine is well 
balanced by the acidulous element. 

There are other affections which appear: to 
be aggravated by the use of sugar, and we may 
pause to speak of one of them. Whether we 
are justified in calling it a species of dyspepsia 
it matters not; but persons afflicted by the com- 
plaint show almost every symptom of a general 
debility: there is a marked anzmia, a want of 
tone in the coats’ of the stomach, or sometimes 
degeneration of the peptic glands; the gastric 
juice is deficient, and muscular activity is im- 
paired. The sensations in the epigastrium are 
mainly those of weight, fullness, and discomfort 
after taking food, but without actual pain or ten- 
’ derness. At times the patient complains, in the 

intervals, of a constant sense of sinking in the 
epigastrium; digestion is delayed, foul gas is 
formed, as well as acids and rancid matters, and 
there is more or less flatulence. As a rule, there 
is habitual and obstinate constipation, and the 
nervous symptoms present incline to languor, 
‘ apathy, and indisposition for any effort. Now, 
it is well known by physicians that all of these 
symptoms are aggravated, if not primarily oc- 


casioned, by the free use of sugar, or of the 
starchy foods which at an early state of the di- 
gestion are converted into saccharine matter. So 
severe are the penalties at times that even pa- 
tients learn to know the causes, and wisely keep 
aloof from all pastry and sweets, and even bread 
and potatoes, as if they were so many kinds of 
poison. To explain the reason of this deleteri- 
ous action is not so easy a task as might be sup- 
posed; and until we know niore of the chem- 
istry of digestion, we must recognize the fact, 
without attempting to account for it, that sugar 
in combination with alcohol has a wonderful ten- 
dency to “ turn acid” when taken into the stom- 
ach. Thus we observe that saccharine wines 
are converted into sour wines in the stomach, 
and as a further result lead to sour dyspepsia; 
whereas, on the other hand, a wine that already 
contains a large percentage of free acids, or 
enough to counterbalance the percentage of su- 
gar, produces little or nothing of this sort of 
mischief. People-who suffer, therefore, in this 
way, if they wish to drink wines at all, should 
select only a light, sound claret, or, if preferred, a 
Rhine wine of similar character. Neither of 
these wines is likely to produce dyspepsia ; on 
the contrary, such a beverage generally acts as a 
sure and safe remedy. In corroboration of this 
assertion, we may add that when Americans con- 
sult French physicians, three times in four they 
are ordered to drink red wine as an habitual bev- 
erage; and one of the commonest daily events 
among Americans residing in Paris is the cure of 
an obstinate dyspepsia by the same simple reme- 
dy, even in the unhealthful air of that city. 

III. The natural acidity of wines next mer- 
its some consideration. This is an all-important 
feature of the subject, for many people are mis- 
led by it, and very commonly pronounce a wine 
acid when indeed it is just the contrary. The 
following acids are usually present in wine : tar- 
taric, malic, and tannic, which occur in the grape, 
and acetic, formic, succinic, and carbonic, which 
are produced during fermentation. Tartaric and 
malic acids preponderate, and these are fixed, or 
non-volatile. In good sound wines the total 
amount of free acids ranges from 0°3 to 0°7 per 
cent.; while the volatile acids should not in red 
wines exceed one fourth of this amount. Any 
deficiency from the above amounts indicates that 
the wine is unwholesome; any excess, that it is 
losing its vinous character, and turning to vine- 
gar. It is very common, with people who are 
unaccustomed to the use of such beverages, to 
declare‘a wine to be “ sour” when it is not ; and 
particularly is this the case with the French red 
wines and the German Rhine wines. Taste 
knows how to deceive, and, like conscience, it is 
very often a blind guide. If mere taste were to 
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be relied upon, the disclosures of chemical anal- 
ysis would amount to nothing, and an ignorant 
person would sooner say than not that claret, for 
example, is four or five times as sour as either 
port or sherry, whereas the truth of the matter 
is, there is not much difference. According to 
Dr. Dupré’s analysis, a bottle of Rhine wine 
(vintage of 1862) contained 9°96 per cent. alco- 
hol, ‘499 per cent. sugar, and °615 total acids; a 
bottle of light claret 8:21 per cent. alcohol, *431 
per cent. sugar, and ‘608 per cent. acids ; a bot- 
tle of sherry (fifty years old), 13°94 per cent. al- 
cohol, ‘560 per cent. sugar, and °626 per cent. 
acids ; while in all of these the proportion of acet- 
ic to total free acid was greater in the case of 
the sherry. Still further, we find the percentage 
of acid in all the Rhine wines (thirty-five) an- 
alyzed ranged from: ‘053 to ‘7o1 ; in the clarets 
from ‘460 to ‘679; and in the sherries from °*372 
to °626. é 

Now, if these figures mean anything, they 
would appear to show that the natural acidity 
of red wine and of sherry stands about equal ; 
and that the explanation of the very common 
mistake is to be found in the large quantity of 
sugar contained in the sherry, and which marks 
the acid. There is no question that each of the 
three wines holds acid in solution, and that these 
acids as acids are not injurious we have no rea- 
son to doubt. In respect of the sherry, however, 
the case is somewhat altered, for here we have 
almost as much sugar as acid. Without weary- 
ing the reader with additional statistics, we may 
say that such diseases as gout, gouty dyspepsia, 
and what we may term atonic dyspepsia, are al- 
most unknown in countries where large quanti- 
ties of natural acid-tasting light wines are con- 
sumed ; and second, it is much to be doubted 
whether a single case of either of the foregoing 
diseases could be traced to the use of a sherry 
containing a large percentage of: natural acid and 
asmall percentage of saccharine matter. The 
mischief to be avoided lies not in the acid, nor 
always in the sugar; but we believe almost in- 
variably in the equal combination of acid and 
sugar. 

We have intimated the harmless character 
of the natural acid of wines, and that it does 
not impede the process of digestion. To stop 
here would seem to be doing an injustice, for 
our daily life is sufficient proof of the importance 
of the ré/e of these vegetable acids in the bodily 
economy. To say that acetic, malic, and tar- 
taric acids are foods, might savor indeed of re- 
finement, but be hardly less a truth. The same 
instinct which makes a man crave pickles also 
leads him to desire acid fruits, and should, to go 
still further, prompt him to drink sour wines, 
Nature herself tells us that these are powerful 


‘on the muscular layer. 


aids in primary digestion ; while medical science 
has established the conclusion that natural vege- 
table acids, as well as mineral acids, have a pow- 
erful preserving action by which they harden the 
flesh and prevent the decomposition of its tis- 
sues, 

All of the free acids named above, with the 
exception of tannic acid, are within the body 
transformed into carbonic acid. Tannic acid is 
not thus converted, but in the stomach enters 
into combination with the ‘albumen and with the 
pepsin of the gastric juice, which it precipitates 
from its solution. For this reason it therefore 
impairs digestive power by rendering the pepsin 
inoperative. We have also observed, by personal 
experiments, that even a small amount of tannin 
—not more than five grains—will suddenly di- 
minish secretion of the mucous membrane by 
virtue of its power to diminish the caliber of the 
vessels, and it restrains peristalsis by its action 
Constipating effects fol- 
low its use ; whence we may reason again that, if 
long continued, tannic acid must necessarily dis- 
order digestion, set up an irritation of the mucous 
membrane, and give rise eventually to a feeble 
state and to wasting of the tissues. Owing to 
its coagulating action on albumen, tannic acid 
diffuses into the blood with great difficulty ; while 
the greater portion of it undergoes conversion 
into gallic and pyrogallic acids in the stomach, 
and in this form is absorbed. 

Having said this much, we suppose that any 
person would at once admit that tannic acid is 
the culprit which lurks in wines of low alcoholic 
strength. This it is that “roughens the tongue,” 
constringes the mucous membrane, and to the 
taster conveys the false impression of sour wine. 
That it is present at all in the wine, is not the 
fault of the grape so much as it is of the manu- 
facturer, for the juice of most grapes is perfectly 
free from tannin. White wines, in the prepara- 
tion of which the must is at once separated from 
the murk, contain little tannin ; while red wines, 
being allowed to ferment with the skins and 
stalks, are rich in-tannin, which thus imparts to 
them their well-known astringent taste. The tan- 
nin of white wines is sometimes derived from 
the oaken casks in which they are kept; their 
color, at first very pale yellow, increases in depth 
in the course of years. The tannin contained in 
them absorbs oxygen and is converted into a 
yellow or brown, humus-like substance, which, 
though much less soluble in wine than the tan- 
nin, is yet sufficiently so to impart a strong color 
to it. Red wines, on the other hand, gradually 
lose their dark color by the agency of the tannin 
they contain. In these wines so much tannin is 
present that more of the humus-like substance is 
gradually formed than can remain dissolved ; it is 
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thus thrown down as a precipitate, and carries 
the coloring matter with it. 

Now, while many people have erroneously 
declared that red wines are the most healthful to 
drink, solely on account of their tannic quality, 
which they suppose to be “ bracing” and capa- 
ble of imparting tone to the system, others have 
thought that this quality is a sure token of the un- 
wholesomeness of the wines. Each one of these 
opinions is right in one sense and wrong in another. 
In the treatment of certain morbid conditions of 
the body, the tannin present in these wines would 
probably prove a beneficial agent ; in a state of 
perfect health, however, the tannin certainly pro- 
duces no very marked result, either for good or 
evil. It would, then, seem to be the height of 
foolishness to praise claret on account of its tan- 
nin, for this is the one element in its composition 
which hardly belongs there, and which, to the 
habitual consumer in health, yields not so much 
as a particle of advantage. Whether tannin 
exerts a preservative action on the wine itself, or 
not, remains to be proved. For ourselves we are 
much inclined to doubt the accuracy of such a 
theory. 

IV. One of the most interesting features of 
the analysis of wine is the test for its mineral 
constituents. We first reduce a sufficient quan- 
tity of the wine to a dry state by evaporation ; 
then, if the dry residue is subjected for some 
time to a dull-red heat, the organic ingredi- 
ents are consumed, and the incombustible or 
mineral constituents remain behind in the form 
of ash. By further examination, this ash is found 
_ to consist chiefly of potassic carbonate, chlo- 
ride, sulphate, and phosphate, sodic chloride, and 
calcic phosphate and carbonate, with traces of 
magnesia, iron, silica, and sometimes of alumina 
and manganese. The amount of ash varies con- 
siderably in different classes of wines; in the 
pure, natural, and unadulterated wines of the 
Rheingau, and especially of Bordeaux, it amounts 
generally to from “15 to ‘30 per cent.; in wines 
made from must, to which plaster of Paris has 
been added, for example, in some of the Spanish 
and Portuguese wines, the ash rises to *5 per cent. 
and upward ; and in all wines in which the ex- 
cessive acidity has been neutralized by an alkali 
the ash may rise considerably above this amount. 

Now, of all these constituents much might 
undoubtedly be written in praise; but as the 
subject is a broad one, and cannot be treated in 
a few brief lines, we need only for the present 
mention what to us seem to be the most impor- 
tant in their influence on the organism. These 
are the tartrates of potash and of lime, and the 
phosphate of lime. The two first named pos- 
sess a special value in assisting digestion, which 
has by no means been overrated by physicians, 


and which is also very well understood by peo- 
ple generally. _ As regards the phosphate of lime, 
it may be said with truth that this is one of the 
most valuable constituents of wine, notwith- 
standing that, in any one kind, it is found only in 
very small quantities. Not until recently has 
this salt received that consideration which is due, 
although it was long ago shown by Blondlot and 
others that the phosphates in general are the 
truly active elements of the gastric secretion. Of 
the phosphate of lime may it be said, as of no 
other salt, that it is the natural exciting agent 
of the function of nutrition ; that it induces the 
albuminoid matter to assume the cellular shape, 
and that it controls the formation of tissues, 
This view of the salt holds good also in respect 
of the vegetable kingdom, for it is found concen- 
trated in the leaf-bud, but is almost absent from 
the fully developed leaf, so as to become concen- 
trated in the seed preparing for the ultimate de- 
velopment of the embryo plant. A person by the 
use of this salt absorbs more food, and increases 
rapidly in body weight, owing to the transforma- 
tion of the albuminoid matter contained in the 
food into muscular fiber. 

V. It has been said with truth that “age 
improveth the wine.” Consumers know well 
enough that it adds to its cost, and that some 
choice brand “fifty years in bottle is worth its 
weight in gold.” It may be asked, In what does 
age benefit the wine ? 

We have already shown that alcohol and acetic 
acid exist in wine, and that both are the results 
of fermentation. Let us add to this that, if alco- 
hol and acetic acid are mixed and left to stand, 
acetic ether is gradually formed; the process is 
very slow and is never complete, owing to the 
simultaneous formation of water, the presence 
of which prevents complete etherification. The 
more diluted the acid and alcohol are, the smaller 
will be the proportion of acid ultimately con- 
verted into ether. 

Now, by far the greater part of the volatile 
ethers found in wine is acetic ether, and being 
volatile and possessing a very decided odor, it 
doubtless contributes much to the general flavor 
of the wine, although neither the characteristic 
wine flavor nor the peculiar douguet of wines is 
due to it. In wine, the ether is formed by the 
action of acetic acid on alcohol, perhaps facilita- 
ted by the presence of other acids, but kept with- 
in certain limits by the presence of water. As 
the formation of a compound ether under these 
conditions takes place gradually, the amount of 
it present at a given time is, to a certain extent, 
a measure of the age of the wine. By processes 
analogous to the one just named, other ethers 
are formed, but only in old wine, to which they 
contribute flavor and bouquet. 
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The experiments of Berthelot plainly show 
that the amount of ether present affords us a 
valuable means of judging of the age and genu- 
ineness of wine. Thus a natural wine will reach 
its maximum percentage of ether in about five 
years, when, if alcohol be added, etherification 
will begin afresh and again reach a maximum 
after a number of years. On the other hand, a 
wine prepared artificially, with addition of ethers, 
will at once show a maximum, or will even ex- 
ceed this, and will then show a diminution of the 
ether with increasing age. It should be noted in 
connection with this fact that the amount of alco- 
hol present as volaté/e ether is almost always 
greater than the amount preserit in fixed ether, 
in spite of the circumstance that the amount of 
volatile acid present is always, or almost always, 
much smaller than the amount of fixed acid. All 
the fixed acids are present already in the grape 
juice, and their etherification can therefore begin 
as soon as alcohol begins to be formed during 
fermentation and continue simultaneously with 
its production. Moreover, the amount of fixed 
acids is greatest at the beginning of the fermen- 
tation, decreasing as the amount of alcohol in- 
creases, on account of the lesser solubility of acid 
tartrate of potassium in alcoholic liquids. We 


may conclude, therefore, that the amount of fixed 
ethers formed in a given time is greatest in quite 


young or even still fermenting wines. 

On the other hand, the volatile acids are all 
formed during or after fermentation. If, there- 
fore, fermentation has taken place under circum- 
stances unfavorable to the production of volatile 
acids (acetic acid), as at a low temperature or 
in closed casks, little or no volatile acid will be 
present at first, but the amount will increase 
gradually with the age of the wine, provided it is 
kept in casks. In such a wine, the production 
of fixed ethers begins before that of the volatile 
ethers. But the continually increasing amount 
of volatile acids, aided by their greater tendency 
to etherification and the gradual decrease in the 
amount of fixed acid, soon reverses the conditions 
and causes the volatile ethers to preponderate. 

According to Dr. Dupré’s careful analyses, 
the wines of Hungary are, on the average, pre- 
dominant in the important merit of excess of 
volatile over fixed ethers, but inferior to those of 
the Rheingau and of Bordeaux in the total amount 
of ethers. Bordeaux wines come next in the first 
scale, but are below the Rhine wines in the 
second scale. It is to be said of sherry, port, 
and of other fortified wines, that, as a rule, they 
very slowly develop any considerable quantity of 
volatile ethers, and for the following reason: the 
addition of alcohol, while it arrests the primary 
fermentation processes, also delays indefinitely 
the important processes of etherification. Sooner 
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than any other fortified wine, however, and for 
reasons not easily accounted for, sherry, two 
years in bottle, will have developed sufficient 
volatile ether to give it all the characteristics of a 
well-made wine. This is said, of course, of genu- 
zne sherry, and not of the coarse, sophisticated 
drink called by the same name. But even a 
genuine wine of this age is not absolutely per- 
fect, as all connoisseurs of “ fine old sherry ” will 
attest. 

From what we have noy said in respect of 
wines in general, the reader must not infer that, 
in our classification of wines for beverages, we 
place no value whatsoever upon any of the forti- 
fied wines. On the contrary, the latter possess a 
special value, which in very many instances can- 
not be over-estimated. In the case of a delicate 
child, for example, who, without being absolutely 
“ diseased,” shows unmistakable signs of wasting 
in flesh, is in the habit of constantly complaining . 
of “ feeling tired,” and is easily liable to “ catch- 
ing cold,” and has a capricious appetite, we be- 
lieve that nothing can be found more serviceable 
than a superior sherry wine administered, of 
course under medical sanction, not indeed as a 
beverage, but at separate Jeours three or four 
times through the day. Our modern society ex- 
hibits thousands of children who, though still in 
health, are slowly but surely sliding down hill 
into organic disease. Inherited weaknesses have 
much to do with this degenerating condition ; 
but the follies and conventional whims of parents 
have still more to do with it, and upon themselves 
must rest all the blame if they allow the evil to ~ 
continue on unchecked. In such cases, we be- 


‘lieve that a good, pure sherry is the very best 


medicine that can be given, either alone or in 
combination with some simple bitter like gentian ; 
and that tincture of iron, which has always been 
prescribed—not because it contains more alco- 
hol, perhaps, but because it is more in keeping 
with the views of all good people who hold it to 
be an axiom that drunkards are reared from the 
cradle—has an effect much inferior in this respect, 
The beneficent effects of sherry or port are even 
greater in the debility of old age, but a consider- 
ation of this leads us beyond the limits of our 
subject. 

Without retracing our ground, we may repeat 
that the purpose of this writing has been to af- 
ford such physiological and scientific facts as will 
enable the uninformed reader to take a more in-~ 
telligible and unprejudiced view of wine than 
now so commonly prevails. We have purposely 
confined our observations to such wines as may 
safely be employed as beverages; have endeav- 
ored to draw the border line between moderation 
and intemperance; and have said nothing in re- 
spect of that class of wines which fall naturally 
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within the category of luxuries for occasional in- 
dulgence. The less one drinks of these, the bet- 
ter will it be for him, both in respect of health 
and purse. We insist, then, on the following 
points as being worthy of general observance, or 
at least of more careful consideration : 

1. The best wines for daily use are the matu- 
val wines, which contain an alcoholic percentage 
not exceeding ten per cent. 

2. For dietetic purposes the non-saccharine 
wines are to be preferred to all others. 

3. Only one wine at a time should be em- 
ployed as the daily drink; and this should be so 
light that enough of it can be drunk to quench 
the natural desire for fluids. 

4. As a rule, wines should be drunk only at 
meals, and no other form of alcoholic liquid 
should be indulged in during the day. 

5. As a class, the fortified wines are not per- 
fect, and develop no vinous qualities until they 
have been some years in bottle. They are more 
suited to infancy and old age than to youth and 
middle life; and for either of the former stages a 
generous sherry should always be chosen in pref- 
erence to port. 

6. The best wines as dietetic aids are, first, a 
good, sound red wine from the Bordeaux dis- 
trict; second, Rhine wines, which are equally 
desirable, but more costly; lastly, a native Amer- 
ican wine, that shall fulfill all the conditions of 
either of the foregoing varieties. Several of the 
wines of California and Catawba wine possess 
lasting merit. The brands of California wines 
named in the earlier portion of this article are 
quite equal to the best, and superior to the bulk, 
of foreign light wines of the same sort consumed 
in this country, in respect of vinous qualities, 
absolute purity, and dietetic value. 

In speaking of American wines we must not 
be understood as having any reference to what 
are called “ domestic wines,” and which are so 
extensively formulated by small vintagers. These 
beverages, if made in accordance with cook-book 
receipts, are not wines at all, but cordials; their 
percentage of alcohol greatly exceeds that of 
natural wines, while the amount of unfermented 


sugar and the deficiency of acids which they 
contain render them totally unfit for daily con- 
sumption. The habitual user of such concoc- 
tions may indeed thank Fortune if he incur no 
severer penalty than an aggravated dyspepsia. 

In conclusion of what we have before re- 
marked, we do not wish to be misunderstood in 
respect of the wide view which we conceive of 
wine. We think that we are able to discriminate 
between a proper and an,improper use of it, and 
that the reader of this article is likewise able. 
When employed in aid of other food and with 
other food, it is proper; when used as the princi- 
pal aliment, or, worse still, as an hourly stimu- 
lant, it is improper. That the love of wine leads 
to the love of ardent spirits is beyond all reason; 
the habits of the people who live in wine-drink- 
ing countries oppose such a theory, while taste 
itself denies its accuracy. As true is it, on the 
other hand, that abuses have grown up, and that 
what was originally introduced for purposes of 
nutrition has become a means of pleasure on fes- 
tive occasions, and also of dissipation and intoxi- 
cation, is no argument against the propriety of 
wine-making and of wine-drinking. For if the 
liability of abuse would be ground against the 
use of human aliments, there is nothing so sacred 
nor so profane that it might not then be forbid- 
den. Human life must not be dwarfed into the 
minimum to which such asceticism would reduce 
it; on the contrary, we must strive for that maxi- 
mum of enjoyment which is consistent, and in 
perfect harmony with our peculiar natural neces- 
sities. Physical gratification is not in itself. vice, 
nor is mere abstinence virtue. Man stands high- 
est, morally, wherever he produces and consumes 
the greatest amount of those physical means 
which are necessary and proper for his own ex- 
istence and that of his posterity. An experience 
backed by habits historically recorded for at least 
four thousand years has entered wine in the list 
of necessary and proper means of subsistence for 
human beings ; and modern chemistry, medical 
skill, and economic science, still echo the wisdom 
of the centuries, and assert that “wine taken 
with reason acts reasonably.” 

GEORGE L, AUSTIN, M. D. 
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b Se true position of Petrarch in the history 
of modern culture has recently been better 
understood, owing to a renewed and careful ex- 
amination of his Latin works in prose and verse. 
Not very long ago he lived upon the lips of all 
educated people as the lover of Laura, the poet 
of the “ Canzoniere,” the hermit of Vaucluse, the 
founder of a school of sentimental sonneteers 
called Pétrarchisti. This fame of Italy’s first 
lyrist still belongs to Petrarch, and remains per- 
haps his highest title to immortality, seeing that 
the work of the artist outlives the memory of 
services rendered to civilization by the pioneer of 
learning. Yet we now know that Petrarch’s poe- 
try exhausted but a small portion of his intellec- 
tual energy, and was included in a vaster and far 
more universally important life-task. What he 
did for the modern world was not merely to be- 
queath to his Italian imitators masterpieces of 
lyrical art unrivaled for perfection of workman- 
ship, but to open out for Europe a new sphere of 
mental activity. Petrarch is the founder of Hu- 
manism, the man of genius who, standing within 
the threshold of the Middle Ages, surveyed the 
kingdom of the modern spirit, and by his own 
inexhaustible industry in the field of study deter- 
mined the future of the Renaissance. He nc* 
only divined but, so to speak, created an ideal of 
culture essentially different from that which sat- 
isfied the mediaval world. By bringing the men 
of his own generation once more into sympa- 
thetic relation with antiquity, he gave a decisive 
impulse to that 'great European movement which 
restored freedom, self-consciousness, and the 
faculty of progress to the human intellect. To 
assert that without Petrarch this new direction 
could not have been taken by the nations at the 
close of the Middle Ages would be hazardous. 
The warm reception which he met with in his 
lifetime and the extraordinary activity of his im- 
mediate successors prove that the age itself was 
ripe for a momentous change. Yet it is none 
the less certain that Petrarch did actually stamp 
his spirit on the time, and that the Renaissance 
continued to be what he first made it. He was 
in fact the hero of the humanistic struggle; and 
so far-reaching were the interests controlled by 
him in this his world-historical capacity, that his 
achievement as an Italian lyrist seems by com- 
parison insignificant. 





*“ Petrarch. By Henry Reeve. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1878.” 


Petrarch was born at the moment when the 
old order of medizvalism had begun to break up 
in Italy, but not before the main ideas of that age 
had been expressed in an epic which remains one 
of the three or four monumental poems of the 
world. Between the date 1302, when Dante and 
Petrarch’s father were exiled on one day from 
Florence, and when Petrarch himself was born 
at Arezzo, and the year 1321, when Dante died, 
and when the younger poet was prosecuting his 
early studies in Montpellier, the “ Divine Come- 
dy ” had been composed, and the mighty age of 
which it was the final product had already passed 
away. The Papacy had been transferred from 
Rome to Avignon. The Emperors had proved 
their inability to settle the Italian question. Italy 
herself, exhausted by the conflicts which suc- 
ceeded to the first strong growth of freedom in 
her communes, had become a prey to factions. 
The age of the despots had begun. A new race 
was being formed, in whom the primitive Italian 
virtues of warlike independence, of profound re- 
ligious feeling, and of vigorous patriotism were 
destined to yield to the languor of indifference 
beneath a tyrant’s scepter, to half-humorous cyn- 
icism, and to egotistic party strife. At the same 
time a new ideal was arising for the nation, an 
ideal of art and culture, an enthusiasm for beau- 
ty, and a passion for the ancient world. The 
Italians, deprived of their liberty, thwarted in 
their development as a nation, and depraved by 
the easy-going immorality of their rich dour- 
geoisze, intent on only money-getting and enjoy- 
ment, were at this momentous crisis of their for- 
tunes on the point of giving to the modern world 
what now is known as Humanism, and had al- 
ready entered on that career of art which was so 
fruitful of masterpieces in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The allegories, visions, ecsta~ 
sies, legends, myths, and mysteries of the Middle 
Ages had lost their primitive vitality. If handled 
at all by poets or prose-writers, they had be- 
come fanciful or frigid fornis of literature, at one 
time borrowing the colors of secular romance, at 
another sinking into the rigidity of ossified con- 
ventionality. Wearied with the effort of the past, 
but still young, and with a language as yet but 
in its infancy, the Italians sought a new and dif- 
ferent source of intellectual vitality. They found 
this in the Roman classics, to whom, as to their 
own authentic ancestors, they turned with the 
enthusiasm of discoverers, the piety of neo- 
phytes. 

For Dante the Middle Age still lived, and its 
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stern spirit, ere it passed away, was breathed into 
his poem. Petrarch, though he retained a strong 
tincture of medizvalism, belonged to the new 
‘ period ; and this is the reason why, though far in- 
ferior in force of character and grasp of thought 
to Dante, his immediate influence was so much 
greater. For the free growth of his genius, and 
for the special work he had to do, it was fortu- 
nate for Petrarch that he was born and lived an 
exile. This circumstance disengaged him from 
the concerns of civic life and from the strife of 
the republics. It left him at liberty to pursue 
his own internal evolution unchecked. It ena- 
bled him to survey the world from the stand- 
point of his study, and to judge its affairs with 
the impartiality of a philosophical critic. With- 
out a city, without a home, without a family, 
without any function but the literary, absorbed in 
solitary musings at Vaucluse, or accepted as a 
petted guest by the Italian princes, he nowhere 
came in contact with the blunt realities of life. 
He was therefore able to work out his ideal, and, 
visionary as that ideal seems to us in many of its 
details, it controlled the future with a force that 
no application of his personal powers to the 
practical affairs of life could have engendered. 


It is a mistake to suppose that, though Greek 
was lost to Western Europe, the Latin classics 
were unknown in the Middle Ages. A fair pro- 
portion of both poets and prose-writers are 
quoted by men of encyclopedic learning like 
John of Salisbury, Vincent of Beauvais, and Bru- 
netto Latini. But the capacity for understanding 
them was in abeyance, and their custody had fallen 
into the hands of men who were antagonistic 
to their spirit. Between Christianity and Pagan- 
ism there could be no permanent truce. More- 
over, the visionary enthusiasms of the Cloister 
and Crusade were diametrically opposed to the 
positive precision of the classic genius. The in- 
tellectual strength of the Middle Ages lay not in 
science or in art, but in a vivid quickening of the 
spiritual imagination. Their learning was a com- 
pilation of detached ill-comprehended fragments. 
Their theology, as represented in the “ Summa,” 
resembled a vast structure of Cyclopean mason- 
ry—block placed on block of rough-hewed inor- 
ganic travertine, solidified and weighty with the 
force of dogma. Their philosophy started from 
narrow data of authority, and occupied its ener- 
gies in the proof or disproof of certain assumed 
formule. It was inevitable that medizeval schol- 
arship should regard the classical literatures as 
something alien to itself, and should fail to ap- 
propriate them. The medizval mind was no less 
incapable of sympathizing with their esthetic and 
scientific freedom than the legendary mathema- 
tician, who asked what the “ Paradise Lost” 


proved, was unable to take the point of view re- 
quired by poetry. Its utter misapprehension of 
the subject matter of these studies was expressed 
in the legends which made Virgil a magician and 
turned the gods of Hellas into devils. Nor were 
the most learned men free from such radically 
false conceptions, such palpable and incurable 
“lies in the soul,” poisoning the very source of 
erudition, and converting their industry into a 
childish triding with the puppets of blindfold 
fancy. The very fact that, while Greek was a 
living language in the east and in the south of 
Italy, it should have been abandoned by the stu- 
dents of the north and west, proves the indiffer- 
ence to literature for its own sake and the apathy 
with regard to human learning that prevailed in 
Europe. Had not Latin been the language of 
the Church, the language of civilized communi- 
cation, it is certain that the great authors of 
Rome would have fallen into the same oblivion 
as those of Athens. An accident of social and 
ecclesiastical necessity preserved them. Yet none 
the less did they need to be rediscovered when 
the time came for a true comprehension of their 
subject matter to revive. What Petrarch did for 
scholarship was to restore the lost faculty of in- 
telligence by placing himself and his generation 
in a genial relation of sympathy to the Latin au- 
thors. He first treated the Romans as men of 
like nature with ourselves. For him the works 
of Virgil and Cicero, Livy and Horace, were ca- 
nonical books—not precisely on a par with the 
Bible, because the matter they handled had a 
less vital relation to the eternal concerns of hu- 
manity—but still possessing an authority akin to 
that of inspiration, and demanding no less strin- 
gent study than the Christian sacred literature. 
The dualism of the Papacy and the Empire, 
which had struck such deep roots in medizval 
politics, repeated itself in Petrarch’s theory of 
human knowledge. Just as the Pope was the 
sun, the Emperor the moon of the medizval so- 
cial system, so, with Petrarch, Christ and the 
Church shed the light of day upon his con- 
science, while the great men of antiquity were 
luminaries of a secondary splendor, by no means 
to be excluded from the heaven of human 
thought. This is the true meaning of his so- 
called Humanism. It was this which made him 
search indefatigably for manuscripts, which 
prompted him to found public libraries and col- 
lect coins, and which impelled him to gather up 
and live again in his own intellectual experience 
whatever had been thought and done by the he- 
roes of the Roman world. At its beginning, 
Humanism was a religion rather than a science. 
Its moral force was less derived from the head 
than from the heart. It was an outgoing of sym- 
pathy and love and yearning toward the past, nat 
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amovement of sober curiosity. Petrarch made 
the classic authors his familiar friends and confi- 
dants. His Epistles to Cicero, Seneca, and Var- 
ro, are but fragments of a long-sustained inter- 
nal colloquy, detached by a literary caprice and 
offered to the public as a specimen of his habitu- 
al mood. Unlike. Machiavelli, after a day passed 
among the boon companions of a village inn, 
Petrarch had no need to cast aside his vulgar 
raiment on the threshold of his study, and as- 
sume a courtly garb before he entered the au- 
gust society of the illustrious dead. He had 
wrought himself into such complete sympathy 
with the objects of his admiration that he was 
always with them. They were more real to him 
than the men around him. He tells Augustine 
or Cicero more about his inner self than he com- 
municates to the living friends whom he called 
Lalius and Socrates and Simonides. These 
men, of whom we know almost nothing, served 
Petrarch as the audience of his self-engrossed 
monologues ; but they were separated from him 
by the spirit of the Middle Ages. He held con- 
verse with them, and presumably loved them ; but 
he recognized a difference of intellectual breed 
which removed them to a greater distance than 
the lapse of years dividing him from antiquity. 
Only those friends of Petrarch’s who were ani- 
mated by an instinct for humanism, kindred in 
nature and equal in intensity to his own, emerge 
from the shadow-world and stand before us in 
his correspondence as clearly as his comrades of 
the Roman age. Cola di Rienzo and Boccaccio 
have this privilege. The rest are formless, vague, 
devoid of substance—the xag@ pécwra of his 
dramatis persone. 


Rome lay near to the Italians on their emer- 
gence from the Middle Ages. They were not a 
new nation, like the French or Germans; but 
were conscious that once, not very long ago, and 
separated from them only by a space of dream- 
existence, their ancestors through Rome had 
tuled the habitable world. Therefore Florence 
clung to her traditions of Catiline; the soldiers 
on watch at Modena told tales of Hector; Padua 
was proud of Antenor, and Como of the Plinies; 
Mantua sang hymns to Virgil; Naples pointed 
out his tomb ; Sulmo rejoiced in Ovid, and Ti- 
voli remembered Horace. The newly formed 
Italian people, the people who had fought the 
wars of independence and had founded the Com- 
munes, were esSentially Roman. In no merely 
Sentimental sense, but as a fact of plain histori- 
cal survival, what still remained of Rome was 
indefeasibly their own. The Jleds of the Italian 
cities was of Roman blood. Their municipal 
Constitution, in the form and name at least, was 
Roman. Yet this great memory was but dimly 


descried through the midst of legends and ro- 
mance, till Petrarch seized upon it and called his 
fellow countrymen to recognize their birthright, 
His letter describing the impression made upon 
him by the ruins of Rome, dated with pride from 
the Capitol upon the Ides of March, his Epistles 
to Varro and Cicero, and his burning appeals to 
each succeeding Pope that he should end the 
Babylonian captivity and place a crown upon the 
brows of the world’s mistress, prove with what a 
passion of anticipation he forecast the time when 
Rome should once more be the seat of empire. 
In the field of scholarship his enthusiasm was 
destined to be fruitful. The spirit of Roman art 
and literature arose from the grave to sway a 
golden period in the history of human civiliza- 
tion. But in the sphere of politics it remained 
impotent, idealistic, fanciful. 

As a politician, Petrarch continued to the end 
an incurable idealist. The very conditions of 
expatriation and pilgrimage, which rendered him 
so powerful as the leader of the humanistic 
movement, loosened his grasp upon the realities 
of political life. We see this on every occasion 
of his attempting to play a part in the practical 
business of the world. In his mission from the 
Papal court to Naples, after the accession of 
Queen Joan, and in his representation of the Vis- 
conti at Venice toward the close of her long 
struggle with Genoa, he was unsuccessful, main- 
ly because he thought that affairs of state could 
be decided upon moral principles, and because 
he assumed the tone of an oratorical peda- 
gogue. It was only when the rhetorician’s art 
was needed for a magnificent display, as in his 
embassy from the Visconti to the French court 
upon the delivery of John the Good from captiv- 
ity, in his speech to the conquered people of No- 
vara, and in his ceremonial address to Charles 
IV. at Prague, that he justified the confidence 
which had been placed in him. He never saw 
the world as it was, but as he wished it. And 
what he wished was the impossible resuscitation 
of the Roman Commonwealth. Rome was des- 
tined, he believed, to be the center of the globe 
again as it had been before. With a thoroughly . 
unpractical conception of the very conditions of 
the problem, he at one time called upon the Popes — 
to reéstablish themselves in the Eternal City; at 
another he besought the Emperor to make it his 
headquarters, and to finish by this simple act the 
anarchy of Italy; at a third, when Rienzi for a 
moment evoked the pale shadow of the republic 
from the ruins of the Campagna, he hailed in 
him the inaugurator of a new and better age. It 
was nothing to Petrarch that these three solu- 
tions were discordant; that Pope, Emperor, and 
Commonwealth could not simultaneously exist at 
Rome. Whatever seemed to reflect luster on 
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the Rome of his romantic vision satisfied him. 
Indifferent to the claims of gratitude in the past, 
careless of consequences in the future, he pub- 
lished letters which denounced his old friends 
and patrons, the Colonna family, as barbarous 
intruders in the Sacred City. Even his human- 
ity forsook him. He burned to play the Brutus, 
and bade Rienzi to strike and spare not. By 
the same heated utterances, penetrated, it is true, 
with the spirit of a sincere patriotism and piety 
to Rome, he risked the hatred of the Papal See. 
Nor was it until Rienzi had foamed himself 
away in the madness of vanity that Petrarch 
awoke from his wild dream. He awoke indeed, 
but he never relinquished the hope that, if not 
by this man or that policy, at least by some other 
Messiah and upon .a different foundation, Rome 
might still be restored to her primeval splendor. 
It would seem as though the great ones of the 
earth estimated his enthusiasm at its real value, 
and allowed him to pass free as a chartered luna- 
tic; for, much as he said and wrote about the 
republic, he never seriously imperiled his consid- 
eration at the Papal court, nor did he interrupt 
his friendly relations with the petty princes whom 
he so vehemently denounced as traitors to the 
Italian people. There was a strange confusion 
in his mind between his admiration for the ancient 
Roman Commonwealth, which he had imbibed 
from Livy and which inspired his “ Africa,” and 
his medizval worship of the mixed Papal and 
Imperial idea. To Dante’s theory of monarchy 
he added a purely literary enthusiasm for the 
Populus Romanus. Yet Petrarch was no real 
friend of the people, as he found it, and as alone 
it could exist in the new age. His friendship for 
Azzo da Correggio and Luchino Visconti, for the 
tyrants of Padua, Verona, and Parma, and for 
King Robert of Sicily, prove that, though in 
theory he desired some phantom of republican 
government, in practice he accommodated him- 
self to the worst forms of despotism. Democ- 
racy formed no portion of his creed; and his 
plan of Roman government, submitted to the 
consideration of Clement VI. in 1351, simply 
consisted of a scheme for placing ‘power in the 
hands of the Roman burghers to the exclusion 
of the great Teutonic families. He was pos- 
sessed with scholarly auteur and literary aris- 
* tocracy; and if he could not have a Senate in 
Rome, with Scipios and Gracchi perorating be- 
fore popes and emperors in some impossible chi- 
mera of mixed government, he did not care how 
cities suffered or how princes ground their peo- 
ple into dust. His apathetic attitude toward 
Jacopo da Bussolari’s revolution in Pavia, and his 
sermon to the Novaresi on obedience, would be 
enough to prove this if his whole life at Milan, 
Parma, and Padua were not conclusive testimony. 


The main fault of Petrarch’s treatises on 
politics is that they are too didactic. They do 
not touch the points at issue, but lose themselves 
in semi-ethical and superficially rhetorical dis- 
courses. Thus he prepared the way for those 
orators of the Renaissance who thought it 
enough to adorn their subject with moral sen- 
tences and learned citations, neglecting the mat- 
ter of dispute and flooding their audience with 
conventional sermons. The same fault may be 
found with his philosophical writings, although a 
nobler spirit appears in them and a more sturdy 
grasp upon the realities of life. It was his mis- 
fortune to be cast exclusively upon the Roman 
eclectics—Cicero, Seneca, and. Lactantius —for 
his training in moral science. His ignorance of 
Greek deprived him of the opportunity of study- 
ing any complete system, while his temperament 
rendered him incapable of absorbing and recon- 
structing the stoicism of the later Latin writers. 
According to his view, orthodoxy was the true 
philosophy ; nor did he ever grasp the notion 
that in the scientific impulse there is an element 
of search and criticism perilous to Christian dog- 
matism. It need scarcely be said that he was a 
good churchman, though of a type less monu- 
mentally severe than Dante. Early in life he 
took orders; and here it may be observed that 
Mr. Reeve is possibly wrong in supposing he 
was never ordained priest. The point seems 
proved by his own declaration that he was in the 
habit of saying mass;* and though his life was 
not irreproachable from a moral point of view, 
he never pretended that in this respect his con- 
duct had not fallen short of sacerdotal duty. 

St. Augustine, whose mental attitude as an 
orthodox philosopher was similar to his own, be- 
came the author of his predilection. Few mo- 
ments in the history of thought are more interest- 
ing than the meeting of that last Roman, already 
merging his antique individuality in the abyss 
of theological mysticism, with Petrarch, the first 
modern to emerge from that contemplative eclipse 
and reassert the rights of human personality. 
Between them rolled the river of the Middle Ages, 
which had almost proved the Lethe of learning; 
but Petrarch stretched his hand across it, and 
found in the author of the “ Civitas Dei” a friend 
and comrade. The exquisite sensibility of Au- 
gustine, his fervid language, the combat between 
his passions and his piety, his self-analysis, and 
final conquest over all that checks the soul's 
flight heavenward, drew Petrarch to him with 
irresistible attraction. The poet of Vaucluse rec- 
ognized in him a kindred nature. The “Con- 
fessions ” were his Werther, his Rousseau, his 
cherished gospel of tenderness, “running over 





1 See Koerting, ‘* Petrarca’s Leben und Werke,” p. 51. 
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with a fount of tears.” But, more than this, Au- 
gustine pointed him the path that he should 
tread; and though Petrarch could not tread it 
firmly, though he bitterly avowed that love, rest- 
lessness, vanity, thirst for earthly fame, coldness, 
causeless melancholy, and divided impulse, kept 
him close to earth, when he would fain have 
flown aloft to God—yet the communion with this 
sterner but still sympathetic nature formed his 
deepest consolation. Those who wish to study 
Petrarch’s very self must seek it in the book he 
called his “Secretum,” the dialogues with St. 
Augustine upon the contempt of the world. Be- 
tween Augustine’s own “Confessions” and this 
masterpiece of self-description, the human intel- 
lect had produced nothing of the same kind, if we 
except Dante’s exquisite but comparatively re- 
stricted “ Vita Nuova.” With a master hand 
Petrarch touches the secret springs of his char- 
acter in these dialogues, lays his finger upon 
his hidden wounds, and traces the failures and 
achievements of his life to their true sources. 
No more consummate piece of self-conscious 
analysis has ever been penned. It is inspired 
with an artistic interest in the subject for its own 
sake; and though the tone is grave, because 
Petrarch was sincerely religious, there is no ob- 
vious aiming at edification. In this intense sense 
of personality, this delight in the internal world 
revealed by introspection, it differs widely from 
medieval manuals of devotion, from the “ Imita- 
tio Christi,” for example, which is not the delin- 
eation of a man but of a class. 

The “De Contemptu Mundi” is the most 
important of Petrarch’s quasi-philosophical works, 
chiefly perhaps because it was not written with 
a would-be scientific purpose. Together with a 
very few books of a similar description, gathered 
from all literatures ancient and modern, it remains 
as a fruitful mine for the inductive moralist. 
His treatise “De Remediis utriusque Fortune,” 
though bulkier, has less value. It consists of 
sentences and commonplaces upon the good and 
evil things of life, and how to deal with them, 
very often acute, and not seldom humorous, and 
written in a fluent style, that must have made 
them infinitely charming to the fourteenth cen- 
tury of arid composition. Petrarch had the art 
of literary gossip; and he displayed it not only 
in his letters, but also in such studied works as 
this. The essay “De Vita Solitaria” has a 
greater personal interest. Petrarch unfolds in it 
his theory of the right uses to be made of soli- 
tude and shows how intellectual activity can best 
be carried on in close communion with nature. 
What he preached he had fully proved by prac- 
tice at Vaucluse and Selva-piana. His recluse is 
no hermit or medizval monk. He does not 
retire to the desert, or the woods, or to the clois- 


ter; but he lives a life of rational study and sus- 
tained communion with himself in the midst of 
nature’s beauties. These he enjoys with placid- 
ity and passion, mingled in a wise enthusiasm, 
till, living thus alone, he finds his true self, enters 
into the possession of his own mental kingdom, 
and needs no external support of class interests, 
official dignities, or work among his fellow men 
to buoy him up. There is a profoundly modern 
tone in this essay. Petrarch describes in it an 
intellectual egotist, devoted to self-culture, and 
bent on being sufficient to himself. It is, in fact, 
the ideal of Goethe, anticipated by four centuries, 
and colored with a curious blending of piety and 
paganism peculiar to Petrarch. The “De Vita 
Solitaria” might be styled the panegyric of the 
wilderness, from a humanistic point of view: and 
here it is worthy of remark that, so far back as 
the age of Alexander, philosophers, bent upon 
self-culture, had praised the virtues of withdrawal 
from the world. 


In his general theory of poetry Petrarch did 
not free himself from medizval conceptions, how- 
ever much his practice may have placed him first 
upon the list of modern lyrists. He held that 
the poet and the orator were nearly equal in dig- 
nity, though he inclined to assigning a superi- 
ority to the latter. This estimate of the two- 
chief species of impassioned eloquence, which 
we are accustomed to regard as separate and 
rarely combined in the same person, was prob- 
ably due to the then prevalent opinion that poets 
must be learned—an opinion based upon the 
difficulty of study, and the belief that the unap- 
proachable masterpieces of the ancients had been 
produced by scientific industry. With the same 
high sense of the literary function which marked 
his conception of Humanism, he demanded that 
both orator and poet should instruct and elevate 
as well as please. The content of the work of 
art was no matter of indifference to Petrarch; 
and though he was the most consummate artist 
of Italian verse, the doctrine of art for art’s sake 
found no favor in his eyes. It may, indeed, be 
said that he overstepped the mark, and con- 
founded the poet with the prophet or the preach- 
er, retaining a portion of that half-religious awe 
with which the students of the Middle Ages, un- 
able to understand Virgil, and wonder-smitten by 
his greatness, had contemplated the author of 
the “ AEneid.” It was, he thought, the poet’s 
duty to set forth truth under the veil of fiction, 
partly in order to enhance the pleasure of the 
reader and attract him by the rarity of the con- 
ceit, and partly to wrap his precious doctrine from 
the coarse unlettered world. This view of the 
necessary connection between poetry and alle- 
gory dates as far. back as Lactantius, from whose 
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“ Institutions” Petrarch borrowed the ground- 
work of his own exposition. ‘That it was shared 
by the early Florentine lyrists, especially by Dante 
and Guido Cavalcanti, is well known.. It reap- 
pears in the diploma presented to Petrarch upon 
the occasion of his coronation. It pervades 
Boccaccio’s critical treatises, and it lives on with 
diminished energy until the age of Tasso, who 
supplied a key to the moral doctrine of his “Ge- 
rusalemme Liberata.” Genius, however, works 
by instinct far less than by precept; and the 
best portions of Petrarch’s poetry are free from 
this esthetic heresy. We find allegory pure and 
simple, it is true, in his Latin Eclogues, while the 
concett? of the Italian lyrics, where he plays upon 
the name of Laura, reveal the same taint. In 
the “ Trionfi” allegorical machinery is used with 
high art for the legitimate presentation of a sol- 
emn pageant; so that we need not quarrel with 
it here. The Latin Epistles are comparatively 
free from the disease, while the “ Africa” is an 
epic of the lamp, modeled upon Virgil, and viti- 
ated less by allegory than by an incurable want 
of constitutional vitality. It is the artificial copy 
of a poem which itself was artificial, and is there- 
fore thrice removed from the truth of nature. 
What must be said about Petrarch’s Latin poetry 
may be briefly stated. It has the same merits 
and the same defects as his prose. That is to 
say, he studiously strove at being original while 
he imitated ; and, paradoxical as this may seem, 
he was not unsuccessful. His verse is his own; 
but it is often rough, and almost always tedious, 
deformed by frequent defects of rhythm, and 
very rarely rising into poetry except in some so- 
norous bursts of declamation. The lament for 
King Robert at the end of the “ Africa,” with 
its fine prophecy of the Renaissance, and a fer- 
vid address to Italy, written on the heights of 
Mont Genévre in 1353, upon the occasion of his 
crossing the Alps, to return to Avignon no more,' 
might be cited as two favorable specimens. But 
when we speak of Petrarch as a poet, we do not 
think of these scholastic lucubrations. We think 
of the “ Canzoniere,” for the sake of which the 
lover of Madonna Laura is crowned second in 
the great triumvirate of the ¢vecento by the ac- 
claim of his whole nation. 

Petrarch, the author of the “ Rime in Vita e 
Morte di Madonna Laura,” seems at first sight a 
very different being from Petrarch the Human- 
ist. There is a famous passage in the “De 
Remediis utriusque Fortune,” where the lyrist 
of chivalrous love pours such contempt on wo- 
men as his friend Boccaccio might have envied 
when he wrote the satire of “ Corbaccio.” In the 
“ Secretum,” again, he describes his own passion 





as a torment from which he had vainly striven to 
emancipate himself by solitude, by journeys, by 
distractions, and by obstinate studies. In fact, 
he never alludes to the great love of his life with- 
out a strange mixture of tenderness and sore re- 
gret. That Laura was a real woman, and that 
Petrarch’s worship of her was unfeigned ; that 
he adored her with the senses and the heart as 
well as with the head; but that this love was at 
the same time more a mood of the imagination, 
a delicate disease, a cherished wound, to which 
he constantly recurred as the most sensitive and 
lively well-spring of poetic fancy, than a down- 
right and impulsive passion, may be clearly seen 
in the whole series of his poems and his auto- 
biographical confessions. Laura was a married 
woman ; for he calls her mudzer. She treated 
him with the courtesy of a somewhat distant 
acquaintance, who was aware of his homage 
and was flattered by it. But they enjoyed no 
intimacy, and it may be questioned whether, if 
Petrarch could by any accident have made her 
his own, the fruition of her love would not have 
been a serious interruption to the happiness 
of his life. He first saw her in the church 
of St. Claire, at Avignon, on the 6th of April, 
1327. She passed from this world on the 6th of 
April, 1348. These two dates are the two turn- 
ing-points of Petrarch’s life. The interval of 
twenty-one years, when Laura trod the earth and 
her lover in all his wanderings paid his orisons to 
her at morning, evening, and noonday, and passed 
his nights in dreams of that fair form which 
never might be his, was the storm and stress pe- 
riod of his checkered career. There is an old 
Greek proverb that “to desire the impossible is 
a malady of the soul.” With this malady in its 
most incurable form the poet was stricken ; and, 
instead of seeking cure, he nursed his sickness 
and delighted in the discord of his soul. From 
that discord he wrought the harmonies of his 
sonnets and canzoni. That malady made him 
the poet of all men who have found in their emo- 
tions a dreamland more wonderful and pregnant 
with delight than in the world which we call 
real. After Laura’s death his love was tranquil- 
ized toa sublimer music. The element of discord 
had passed out of it; and just because its object 
was now physically unattainable it grew in purity 
and power. The sensual alloy, which, however 
spiritualized, had never ceased to disturb his soul, 
was purged from his still vivid passion. Laura 
in heaven looked down upon him from her sta- 
tion amid the saints; and her poet could indulge 
the dream that now at last she pitied him, that 
she was waiting for him with angelic eyes of 
love, and telling him to lose no time, but set his 
feet upon the stairs that led to God and her. 
The romance finds its ultimate apotheosis in 
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that transcendent passage of the “ Trionfo della 
Morte ” which describes her death and his own 
vision. Throughout the whole course of this 
labyrinthine love-lament, sustained for forty years 
on those few notes so subtilely modulated, from 
the first sonnet on his “primo giovenile errore ” 
to the last line of her farewell, “tu stara’ in 
terra senza me gran tempo,” Laura grows in 
vividness before us. She only becomes a real 
woman in death, because she was for Petrarch 
always an ideal, and in the ideal world beyond 
the tomb he is more sure of her than when “ the 
fair veil” of flesh was drawn between her and 
his yearning. 

No love-poetry of the ancient world offers 
any analogue to the “ Canzoniere.” Nor has it a 
real parallel in the Provengal verse from which it 
sprang. What distinguishes it is the transition 
from a medizeval to a modern mood, the passage 
from Cino and Guido to Werther and Rousseau. 
Its tenacity and idealism belong to the chivalrous 
age. Its preoccupation with emotion as a given 
subject matter and its infinite subtilty of self- 
analysis place it at the front of modern literature. 
Among the northern nations chivalrous love was 
treated as a motive for epic poetry in the Arthu- 
rian romances. It afterward found lyrical ex- 
pression among the poets of Provence. From 


them it passed to Italy, first appearing among 


the Lombard .troubadours, who still used the 
langue d’oc, and next in Sicily at Frederick’s 
court, where the earliest specimens of genuine 
Italian verse were fashioned. Guido Guinicelli 
further developed the sonnet, and built the lofty 
thymes of the Canzone at Bologna. By this 
time Italian literature was fully started ; and the 
traditions of Provengal poetry had been both 
assimilated and transcended. From Guido’s 
hands the singers of Florence took the motive 
up, and gave it a new turn of deeper allegory 
and more philosophic meaning. The “Canzoni” 
of Dante and Guido Cavalcanti were no mere 
poems of passion, however elevated. Love sup- 
plied the form and language ; but there lurked 
a hidden esoteric meaning. It is true that in the 
“Vita Nuova” Dante found at once the most 
delicate and the most poetically perfect form for 
the expression of an unsophisticated feeling. 
Beatrice was here a woman, seen from far and 
worshiped, but worshiped with a natural ardor. 
He was not, however, contented to rest upon 
this point ; nor had he any opportunity of becom- 
ing properly acquainted with the object of his 
adoration in her lifetime. In the “ Convito” she 
had already been idealized as Philosophy, and in 
the “Divine Comedy” she is transfigured as 
Theology. Death, by separating her from him, 
rendered Beatrice’s apotheosis conceivable; and 
Dante may be said to have rediscovered the Pla- 


tonic mystery, whereby love is an initiation into 
the secrets of the spiritual world. It was the 
intuition of a sublime nature into the essence of 
pure impersonal enthusiasm for beauty, an exal- 
tation of woman similar to that attempted after- 
ward by Shelley in “ Epipsychidion,” which per- 
vades the poetry of Michael Angelo, and which 
forms a definite portion of the Positivistic creed. 
Yet there remained an ineradicable unsubstan- 
tiality in this point of view when tested by the 
common facts of human feeling. The Dantesque 
idealism was too far removed from the sphere of 
ordinary experience to take firm hold upon the 
modern intellect. In proportion as Beatrice per- 
sonified abstractions she ceased to be a woman; 
nor was it possible, except by losing hold of the 
individual, to regard her as a symbol of the 
universal. Plato in the “Symposium” had met 
this difficulty by saying that the lover, having 
reached the beatific vision, must renounce the 
love by which he had been led toit. A differ- 
ent solution, in harmony with the spirit of their 
age and their religion, was offered by the ¢recen- 
zzst2. Their transmutation of the simpler ele- 
ments of chivalrous love into something mys- 
tical and complex, where the form of the wor- 
shiped lady transcends the sphere of experience, 
and her spirit is identified with the lover’s pro- 
foundest thoughts and highest aspirations, was a 
natural process in medizval Florence. The Tus- 
can intellect was too virile and sternly strung at 
that epoch to be satisfied with amorous rhymes. 
The medizval theory of zsthetics demanded alle- 
gory, and imposed upon the poet erudition; nor 
was it easy for the singer of that period to com- 
mand his own immediate emotions, with a firm 
grasp upon their relation to the world around 
him, or to use them for the purposes of conscious 
art. He found it more proper to express a philo- 
sophic content under the accepted form of erotic 
poetry than to paint the personality of the woman 
he loved with natural precision. Between the 
mysticism of a sublime but visionary adoration 
on the one side, and the sensualities of vulgar 
passion or the decencies of married life upon the 
other, there lay for him no intermediate artistic 
region. The Italian genius, in the Middle Ages, 
created no feminine ideal analogous in the reality 
of womanhood to Gudrun or Chriemhild, Guine- 
vere or Iseult: and when it left the high region 
of symbolism, it descended almost without modu- 
lation to the prose of common life. Guido Ca- 
valcanti is in this respect instructive. We find 
in his poetry the two tendencies separated and 
represented with equal power, not harmonized as 
in the case of Dante's allegory. His Canzoni 
dealt with intellectual abstractions. His Ballate 
gave artistic form to feelings stirred by incidents 
of every-day experience. The former were des- 
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tined to be left behind, together with the theo- 
logical scholasticism of the Middle Ages. The 
latter lived on through Boccaccio to Poliziano 
and the poets of the sixteenth century. Still we 
can fix one moment of transition from the tran- 
scendental philosophy of love to the positive ro- 
mance of the “ Decameron.” Guided by his 
master, Cino da Pistoja, the least metaphysical 
and clearest of his immediate predecessors, Pe- 
trarch found the right artistic véa media; and 
perhaps we may attribute something to that 
double education which placed him between the 
influences of the Tuscan lyrists and the trouba- 
dours of his adopted country. At any rate, he 
returned from the allegories of the Florentine 
poets to the simplicity of chivalrous emotion ; but 
he treated the original motive with a greater 
richness and a more idealizing delicacy than his 
Provencal predecessors. The marvelous instru- 
ments of the Italian Sonnet and Canzone were in 
his hands, and he knew how to draw from them 
a purer if not a grander melody than either Guido 
or Dante. The best work of the Florentines re- 
quired a commentary ; and the structure of their 
verse, like its content, was scientific rather than 
artistic. Petrarch could publish his “ Canzoni- 
ere” without explanatory notes. He had laid 
’ bare his heart to the world, and every man who 
had a heart might understand his language. 
Between the subject matter and the verbal ex- 
pression there lay no intervening veil of mystic 
meaning. The form had become corresponding- 
ly more clear and perfect, more harmonious in 
its proportions, more immediate in musical ef- 
fects. In a word, Petrarch was the first to open 
a region where art might be free, and to find for 
the heart's language utterance direct and limpid. 

This was his great achievement. The forms 
he used were not new. The subject matter he 
handled was given to him, But he brought both 
form and subject closer to the truth, exercising 
at the same time an art which had hitherto been 
unconceived in subtilty, and which has never 
since been equaled. If Dante was the first great 
poet, Petrarch was the first true artist of Italian 
literature. It was, however, impossible that Pe- 
trarch should overleap at one bound all the bar- 
riers of the Middle Ages. His Laura has still 
something of the earlier ideality adhering to her. 
She stands midway between the Beatrice of 
Dante and the women of Boccaccio. She is not 
so much a woman with a character and person- 
ality, as woman in the general, /a femme, per- 
sonified and made the object of a poet's reveries. 
Though every detail of her physical perfections, 
with the single and striking exception of her nose, 
is carefully recorded, it is not easy to form a defi- 
nite picture even of her face and shape. Of her 
inner nature we hear only the vaguest generali- 


ties. She sits like a lovely model in the midst of 
a beautiful landscape, like one of Burne Jones’s 
women, who incarnate a mood of feeling while 
they lack the fullness of personality. The thought 
of her pervades the valley of Vaucluse ; the per- 
fume of her memory is in the air we breathe, 
But if we met her, we should find it hard to rec- 
ognize her; and if she spoke, we should not un- 
derstand that it was Laura. Petrarch had no 
objective faculty. Just as he failed to bring 
Laura vividly before us, until she had by death 
become a part of his own spiritual substance, so 
he failed to depict things as he saw them. The 
pictures etched in three or four lines of the “ Pur- 
gatorio” may be sought for vainly in his “ Rime.” 
That his love of nature was intense, there is no 
doubt. The solitary of Vaucluse, the pilgrim of 
Mont Ventoux, had reached a point of sensibility 
to natural scenery far in advance of his age. But 
when he came to express this passion for beauty, 
he was satisfied with giving the most perfect form 
to the emotion stirred in his own subjectivity. In- 
stead of scenes, he delineates the moods suggested 
by them. He makes the streams and cliffs and 
meadows of Vaucluse his confidants. He does 
not lose himself in contemplation of .the natural 
object, though we feel that this self found its 
freest breathing-space, its most delightful com- 
pany, in the society of hill and vale. He never 
cares to paint a landscape, but contents himself 
with such delicate touches and such cunning 
combinations of words as may suggest a charm 
in the external world. At this point the human- 
ist, preoccupied with man as his main subject, 
meets the poet in Petrarch. What is lost, too, in 
the precision of delineation is gained in univer- 
sality. The “Canzoniere” reminds us of no sin- 
gle spot ; wherever there are clear fresh rills and 
hanging mountains, the lover walks with Pe- 
trarch by his side. 

If the poet’s dominant subjectivity weakened 
his grasp upon external things, it made him su- 
preme in self-portraiture. Every mood of pas- 
sion is caught and fixed forever in his verse. The 
most evanescent shades of feeling are delicately 
set upon the exquisite picture. Each string of 
Love’s many-chorded lyre is touched with a mas- 
terly hand. The fluctuations of hope, despair, 
surprise ; the “yea and nay twinned in a single 
breath ”; the struggle of conflicting aspirations 
in a heart drawn now to God and now to earth; 
the quiet resting-places of content ; the recrudes- 
cence of the ancient smart; the peace of ab- 
sence, when longing is luxury; the agony of 
presence, adding fire to fire—all this is rendered 
with a force so striking, in a style so monumen- 
tal, that the “ Canzoniere ” may still be called the 
Introduction to the Book of Love. Thus, when 
Petrarch’s own self was the object, his hand was 
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firm; his art failed not in modeling the image 
into roundness. Dante brought the universe 
into his poem. But “the soul of man, too, is 
a universe”; and of this inner microcosm Pe- 
trarch was the poet. It remained for Boccaccio, 
the third in the supreme triumvirate, to treat of 
common life with art no less consummate. From 
Beatrice through Laura to the Fiammetta; from 
the “Divine Comedy” through the “Canzo- 
niere” to the “ Decameron ” ; from the world be- 
yond the grave through the world of feeling to 
the world in which we play our puppet parts; 
from the mystic ¢evza rzma through the stately 
lyric stanzas to protean prose. Such was the 
rapid movement of Italian art within the brief 
space of some fifty years. We cannot wonder 
that when Boccaccio died the source of inspira- 
tion seemed to fail. Heaven and hell, the sanc- 
tuaries of the soul, and the garden of our earth, 
had all been traversed. 


By right of his slb-cnnademnens and’ thirst 
for glory, Petrarch was a modern man, fashioned 
by contact with antiquity.: But dwelling as he 
did within the threshold of the Middle Ages, he 
had to pay the penalty of this emancipation from 
their intellectual conditions. After all is said, 
the final characteristic of Petrarch is the state 
of spiritual flux in which he lived. His love of 
Laura seemed to him an error and a sin, because 
it clashed with an ascetic impulse that had never 
been completely blunted. ° 
Yet he knew that this same passion had been the 
cause of his most permanent achievements in the 
sphere of art. Laura’s name was confounded 
with the laurel wreath for which he strove, and 
which he wore with pride upon the Capitol. 
Even here a new contradiction in his nature re- 
vealed itself. Thirsting as he did for fame, he 
judged this appetite ungodly. The only immor- 
tality to be desired by the true Christian was a 
life beyond this earth. While he expressed a 
contempt for the world inspired by sympathy 
with monasticism, he enjoyed each mundane 
pleasure with the fine taste of an intellectual epi- 
cure. Solitude was his ideal, and in solitude he 
planned his most considerable literary master- 
pieces; but he frequented the courts of princes, 
made himself their mouthpiece, and delighted in 
the parade of a magnificent society. Humanism, 
which was destined to bring forth a kind of neo- 
paganism in Italy, had its source in him; and no 
scholar was more enthusiastic for the heroes of 
the antique age. But even while he gave his suf- 
frage to the “starry youth” of Scipio, he was 
reminded that the saints of the Thebaid had 
wreathed their brows with the palms of a still 
more splendid victory. He worshiped Laura 
with a chivalrous devotion ; but he lived, accord- 


ing to the custom of his time and his profes- 
sion, with a concubine who bore him two chil- 
dren. No poet exalted the cult of woman to a 
higher level; but no monk expressed a bitterer 
hostility against the sex. He could not choose 
between the spirit and the flesh, or utter the firm 
“I will” of acceptance or renunciation upon 
either side. The genius of Rome and the genius 
of Nazareth strove in him for mastery. At one 
time he was fain to ape the antique patriot ; at 
another he affected the monastic saint. He pre- 
tended to despise celebrity and mourned the 
vanity of worldly honors; yet he was greedy of 
distinction. His correspondence reveals the in- 
trigues with which ne sought the poet’s laurel, 
pulling wires at Rome and Paris, in order that 
he might have the choice of being either crowned 
upon the Capitol or else before the most august 
society of learned men in Europe. At the same 
time, when fame had found him, when he stood 
forth as the acknowledged hero of culture, he . 
complained that the distractions of renown with- 
drew him from the service of religion and his 
soul. He claimed to have disengaged himself 
from the shackles of personal vanity. Yet a fool- 
ish word dropped by some young men in Padua 
against his learning made him take up cudgels 
in his failing years, and engage in a gladiatorial 
combat for the maintenance of his repute. He 


was clamorous for the freedom of the Populus 


Romanus, and importunate in his assertion of 
Italian independence. Yet he stooped to flatter 
kings in letters of almost more than Byzantine 
adulation, and lent his authority to the infa- 
mies of Lombard despotism. It would be easy 
enough, but weariful, to lengthen out this list of 
Petrarch’s inner contradictions. The malady 
engendered by them—that incurable acedza, that 
atonic melancholy, which he described to St. 
Augustine—made him the prototype of an age 
which had in it, and which still has, a thou- 
sand unreconciled antagonisms. Hamlet and 
Faust, Werther and René, Childe Harold and 
Dipsychus, find their ancestor in Petrarch ; and 
it is this which consitutes his chief claim on the 
sympathies of the modern world. He too has 
left us a noble example of the method whereby 
the inevitable discords of an awakened conscious- 
ness may be resolved in a superior harmony, 
Through all his struggles he remained true to 
the one ideal of intellectual activity, and the very 
conflict saved him from stagnation. His energies 
were never for one moment prostrated, nor was 
his hope extinguished. He labored steadily for 
the completion of that human synthesis, embra- 
cing the traditions of antiquity and Christianity, 
which, as though by instinct, he felt to be the 
necessary condition of a European revival. 
Quarterly Review. 
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IX one of our cities—it is quite unnecessary to 
be more explicit—there was founded a good 
many years ago an Institute, where free lec- 
tures were to be given during the winter season, 
which in that section usually prevails from Octo- 
ber to May. The lecture system then was re- 
garded with great favor, not only as a means of 
informing the people, but as affording them a 
rational and agreeable mode of spending their 
evenings. It was held by some as superior to 
the theater in this respect. To link the system 
with historic movements of an obsolete kind, the 
word “lyceum ” was borrowed from antiquity, and 
made as good as new by being accented on the 
first syllable, and for a time Aristotle was in a 
measure credited with an interest in the new con- 
cern. 

By and by the lyceum fell away from its first 
estate, though it never lost sight of its secondary 
purpose to furnish an evening entertainment, and 
Aristotle is now rarely mentioned. Not so with 
the Institute. That has held on its way serenely 
unaffected by the decline of the lyceum lecture 
system. Regardless of change in popular taste, 
as it is independent of popular support, lectures 
devoted entirely to the improvement of the mind 
follow in a steady flow week after week. There 
is something admirable in the punctuality and 
regularity of its appointments. Nothing of the 
frantic bidding for popular approval attends its 
announcements ; no little preliminary hints create 
a pleasing mystery as to its plans; no election of 
officers ever seems to take place; like one of 
the perpetual charities that are monuments to 
British freak and benevolence, it offers its loaf 
of bread and mug of ale to all that pass its hos- 
pitable gates. So noiseless is it, so apparently 
immovable yet always moving in its orbit, that 
it has come to be accepted as one of the fixed 
facts of nature, and people grumble at the man- 
ner of its charity as they grumble at weather 
which does not suit their individual pleasure. 

The Institute does not select its audience as 
it does its lecturers. On an appointed morning 
before each course begins, a string of people can 
be seen at its doors, slowly passing in line the 
little ticket-window, where each receives a ticket 
admitting the holder to the course of six or 
twelve lectures, as the case may be. In former 
days there was a method of distribution by 
which numbered tickets were given out to all 
who chose to apply up to a certain date; then 


the number of tickets given ‘out was divided 
by the number of seats in the hall, and public 
notice made that holders of numbers divisibie 
by two, three, four, or five, according as the de- 
mand for tickets required, would be entitled to 
receive admission tickets. There was a mild 
lottery in this method which made going to lec- 
tures almost improper, and so far gave a spice 
to the pleasure; but that method has been dis- 
carded, and the only uncertainty which now at- 
tends the procuring of tickets is in how far one 
can succeed in “repeating ” at the ticket-office. 
If the line is tolerably long one may be able to 
take his place at the end three or even four 
times, getting a fresh ticket each time, but this 
requires some care, for the ticket-dispenser has 
that gift of discrimination which belongs to rail- 
way-conductors, and the law, moreover, is repre- 
sented near by, by a pictorial policeman. 

It was under the archway leading to the hall 
and its ticket-office that the man whom we are 
to rescue after due warning stood in line with 
others one October morning. He was a young 
man, Richard Devons by name, who had come 
to the city in order to carry on an education 
begun at an inland college, but *not yet com- 
pleted. The general advantages of city life had 
commended themselves to him, but there were 
certain special advantages which the city had to 
offer. It had libraries and museums, the begin- 
ning of an art gallery; it had, moreover, historic 
associations and an intellectual reputation ; and 
then, it had the Institute. He was poor and in- 
tellectual ; the lyceum had no attraction for him; 
he never had any difficulty in spending his even- 
ings; but he had repeatedly read books which 
he found had first been delivered as lectures be- 
fore the Institute, and it was one of the strong 
sentences of his intellectual creed that a spoken 
truth was more energetic than a written one; 
in the schemes which he formed for his own life 
as a man of letters, the lecture held a higher 
place than the book. Besides, he would have the 
gratification of seeing the men of mark whose 
writings he valued. 

It was the first time that he had made a di- 
rect connection with the Institute, and every- 
thing about him had his eyes. He had been 
under the archway before, for the walls of the 
arch were occupied by a second-hand-book seller, 
who by the cheapness of his wares seemed to 
set up a sort of rivalry with the Institute itself. 
The shelves were filled with books in all stages 
of decline, and he had spent hours here trying 
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to find rare books among those which were all 
reduced to the dead commercial label of “ Your 
choice for fifty cents.” As the line slowly moved 
forward, he scanned the books that were within 
eyeshot; he tried to follow the little passages 
that ran off at the side into barber-shops and 
baths, which were so secluded that he fancied 
the day when their, remains should be exhumed 
as ancient American baths; he watched the 
people who were watching him and the rest of 
the cue; and, half turning round, he saw that 
his successor was a girl and nota man. His pred- 
ecessor was a man, and soon had all his atten- 
tion, for though he only occasionally caught 
glimpses of the man’s face, they were enough to 
excite his curiosity, and make him still more at- 
tentive of the man’s whole figure and bearing. 
It was something to be going to the Institute, 
but to be going directly behind Shakespeare ! 
For the more he looked the more he was struck 
with the resemblance which his neighbor bore 
to that Shakespeare which, conventional or not, 
comes most readily before people’s imagination 
through bust and portrait. There was the same 
dome-like head, disclosed as the man removed a 
high soft hat, which by some odd chance took a 
pointed form not unlike what Shakespeare might 
have worn. There were the mustache and impe- 
rial, and the long silky hair curling inward at the 


neck, the large long eyes, and the long nose; and 
although the restored Shakespeare was dressed 
in the current style, there was an indefinite har- 
mony in his dress which prevented it from rudely 
obstructing the illusion; he wore a broad. collar 
a little open at the throat, and that was the near- 


est approach to an Elizabethan style. Indeed, 
his dress was rather of a composite order, but 
so picturesquely poor that, when seen at a dis- 
tance or in a charcoal drawing, say, it would not 
necessarily exclude the idea of having been 
Shakespeare’s wardrobe, with the wear and tear 
of three centuries. 

Beyond the external resemblance, Devons 
fancied he saw a certain spiritual likeness in the 
air of ownership with which this modern Shake- 
speare took in all the surroundings. He carried 
a stick, which he twirled carelessly, and was con- 
stantly looking this way and that, as if he meant 
nothing should escape his notice. Devons saw 
him look intently at a bit of paper which lay a 
little way before them on the pavement, and 
moved every now and then as it was touched by 
skirt or foot ; as the persons in advance received 
their tickets, one by one, the line shortened, and 
Shakespeare drew nearer to the paper. Present- 
ly he thrust his stick out, and dexterously drew 
it toward him, when he stooped, picked it up, 
and glancing at it bestowed it in one of his coat- 
tail pockets, looking about afterward with a half 


smile that seemed to take any one observing it 
into his confidence. When he received his tick- 
et he strode off, swinging his cane, yet casting 
his head on one side and the other, with an un- 
mistakable consciousness of being at length ob- 
served of men, however he may have escaped 
notice among his former contemporaries, when 
his fame had not accumulated volume. 

Devons received his own ticket, and gave 
place to the girl immediately following; and as 
he turned aside he noticed her face, and rec- 
ognized that of one of the attendants at a library 
which he frequented. He had not many friends 
in the city, and that may have made him more 
observant of such persons as he saw under half- 
domestic influences. He always found it agree- 
able, though he had never expended undue sen- 
timent upon it, to sit in the library without his 
hat and overcoat, and see, over his book, the at- 
tendants moving about without their bonnets and 
cloaks. Their mere presence and activity served 
to invest the library with a degree of privacy, and 
when he met any of them in the street he would 
have been glad to give them more of a recog- 
nition than he felt sure they would wish to re- 
ceive from a person whom, after all, they could 
only know officially. He had frequently ob- 
served this girl; indeed, he had rather singled 
her out as the most intellectual of all, and it was 
a slight confirmation of his judgment to find her 
here, applying for a ticket to a course of lectures 
on Chaucer; so that, when afterward he met her 
at the library, he easily persuaded himself not 
only of her superiority to the others, and of her 
natural selection of a library for occupation, but 
of a common ground and interest which he held 
with her. True, she gave no sign of having seen 
him before or elsewhere, but went about her 
work with gravity and a modesty quite oblivious 
of his observation. To him this observation was 
an agreeable occupation, quite in keeping with 
that order of life which he had proposed for him- 
self, consisting mainly at present of acute study 
of men and women in literature and in life. He 
felt to-day that he had added two to his gallery 
of persons, for he was sure that he should see 
Shakespeare again, and Marcia, as he named her 
to himself, could be seen any time between the 
hours of nine and five. 

It was part of his proper fortune, therefore, 
that upon the evening of his first lecture he 
should once more come upon both. He went in 
good season to the hall, with expectation and curi- 
osity. So far as the hall goes, his curiosity was 
more readily satisfied than his expectation. It 
was impossible to picture a place more entirely 
dependent for interest upon its associations, and 
upon what might take place within it. Within 
four walls was inclosed an audience-chamber, 
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rising in the rear with a slight and then rapid 
ascent, so as to give equal opportunity to all pres- 
ent to see the platform; the walls were perfo- 
rated with windows, which so far as he could 
make out opened into the adjoining buildings, 
and the only decoration in the hall was the fres- 
coes on the ceiling, which had been produced 
in irregular designs by the leakage of un- 
counted snows. The air of the place was thick 
with the deposit of hundreds of lectures, and 
the hall might be thought an exhausted re- 
ceiver, in which they were to breathe the old 
thoughts of dead lectures, set in gentle mo- 
tion by the new ideas of the lecturer now before 
them. 

Glancing about the hall as he entered, Dev- 
ons saw Shakespeare on a back seat, entirely by 
himself, while people filed down the aisles and 
took their places nearer the platform. It was a 
curious gathering to the eye, and it was some 
time before Devons discovered that the audience 
was made up of two parts—those who came to 
hear the lecture, and those who came to spend the 
evening. He was puzzled to determine to which 
class he should assign Shakespeare, who sat rest- 
lessly, as if impatient for the lecture either to be- 
gin or toend. Passing down one of the aisles, 
that he might get nearer the platform, Devons 
descried Marcia, and, seeing that the next seat 
was vacant, he edged his way into the slip, and 
sat by her side. He busied himself bestowing his 
overcoat and hat, and tried to make out secretly 
if she were aware who it was that had taken the 
seat, but she kept her eyes fixed on a book which 
she held. It was, he saw, a copy of Chaucer, 
and she was evidently intending to follow the 
lecturer, with the text of his topic before her. 
She continued to read, every now and then ma- 
king some note or mark on the margin, until the 
lecturer, coming up from some depths not visi- 
ble, appeared upon the platform, and took his 
place behind the little stand which was to hold 
his manuscript and conceal his legs. Not that 
his legs were worse than other men’s, but that in 
the long run lecturers are less represented by 
their legs than by their heads, and something is 
gained by mechanical contrivances which bring 
the head into stronger relief. A little applause 
welcomed the lecturer, who entered at once upon 
his subject. The punctuality of the Institute has 
been remarked, and one of the strong character- 
istics of this, as of other sidereal systems, is the 
precision with which the lectures begin and end. 
In the interest of the lecturer the doors are 
closed exactly on the hour when the lecture is to 
begin, and no one then can gain admittance ; in 
the interest of the audience the lecturer is re- 
quired to close in just one hour, when the doors 
are opened to let out the imprisoned people. 


With such homely virtue does the management 
prove its faithfulness to the trust. 

This evening the lecturer carried his subject 
forward by steady marches, when he was inter- 
rupted by one of those accidents which recur to 
bother lecturers. He announced his intention of 
reading some lines in illustration of the point he 
was making, and began to turn the loose sheets 
of his lecture in search of the passage, which, as 
in other cases, he had cut from a printed book. 
Back and forth he turned his leaves, but in vain, 
He muttered in a half soliloquy that it wasn’t 
there, and went on with his lecture. But he was 
not quite at ease. He had, for one thing, relied 
on the passage to occupy a certain number of 
minutes, and the absence of it besides disturbed 
the current of his lecture. So he made another 
desperate hunt for his pages, looking now and 
then in a sympathetic way at the audience. 

“Perhaps some one here has a book,” he 
said, tentatively. Devons turned to his neigh- 
bor. 

“Shall I send him yours?” he asked. She 
blushed and put the book in his hand. He stood 
up and caught the eye of the lecturer, and then 
by means of a relay of hands the book was safe- 
ly passed over the seats to the platform. As the 
people rustled and turned about, Marcia found 
herself the center of observation, for, though she 
had not appeared except by proxy, she knew the 
book was hers, and so took to herself all the 
feeble curiosity which was extended in that di- 
rection. When the lecturer had read the pas- 
sage, he passed the book to his nearest hearer, 
and it traveled as before—back to Devons, who 
stood up to receive it. The lid opened as he 
took it, and he saw the name “M. Church” 
upon the fly-leaf. He handed the book to its 
owner, and, as a representative of lecturer and 
audience, bowed and thanked her. As he did so 
he caught sight of Shakespeare, who had moved 
his seat near to them and made a half response 
with his head, as if to say, “ I am with you there, 
brother.” 

The lecture went on, but Devons noticed that 
Marcia, who had opened the book again, was 
turning the leaves carefully, as if in search of 
something. With as little movement as possible, 
she poked about the floor also with her foot, but 
was evidently a little ill at ease at not finding 
what she was hunting for. She looked at the 
people who had been on the line of the book's 
progress, and stole a glance at her neighbor. 
These little movements were repeated now and 
then, and when the lecturer ended, and the au- 
dience rose, she began more deliberately to hunt 
about the seat and floor. 

“ Did I drop anything from the book ? ” asked 
Devons, coming to her aid. 
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“There was a paper,’ " she said, somewhat 
stiffly. “It seems to be gone.” 

“ Let me help you look,” and he began clam- 
bering over the seats on his way to the platform. 
He could see nothing of the paper, and turned 
to come back by the aisle, when he saw Shake- 
speare handling his cane skillfully like a fishing- 
line under one of the seats. The cane made a 
few passes, and then the man stooped down and 
captured whatever fish it was, bestowing it in his 
pocket. Marcia had seen: the exploit, too, and 
looked with some dismay toward the Elizabethan 
figure, who was making off with his booty. 

“Did Shakespeare get your paper?” asked 
Devons, coming up to the girl. 

“TI do not know,” said she. “ He found 
something. But he does look like Shakespeare. 
Certainly he does. How extraordinary! How 
very extraordinary! It is not his name, sure- 
ly?” 

a It probably fits him better than his own, 
whatever it is. But I'll ask him for the paper.” 

“Oh, no; I beg you not to. It’s of no con- 
sequence. It was only some scribbling.” And 
then she gave a little laugh. “So odd, if it 
should happen to be Shakespeare.” 

“ Shall I ask him that ?” 

“Do you know him, then?” 

“ Only by his ‘ Hamlet ’ and other writings.” 

At that moment, when they, the last in the 
hall, were slowly moving up the aisle, Shakespeare 
having disappeared through the doorway, the gas, 
which came through a large ceiling light, was 
turned off, leaving the two in complete dark- 
ness. 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the girl, beginning to 
grope in the darkness. She touched her com- 
panion. 

“Pray take my arm,” said he. “ There’s no 
special danger except of your getting lost. I am 
more likely to be lost, though, for I never was 
here before.” 

“You go straight ahead,” she replied, point- 
ing in the darkness, and declining with a bow the 
proffered civility ; “and, when you get to the top, 
you turn to the right and go down some stairs.” 

“Thank you,” said he ; “ you speak as if you 
intended to stay here yourself. I suppose I shall 
know when I get to the top.” 

He extended his hands to save himself from 
any sudden bump. 

“T feel like Elymas the sorcerer in Raphael’ s 
picture,” he continued, hearing his companion 
behind him. 

“To be sure,” she replied, with animation ; 

“and did you ever notice in the picture that Ely- 
mas has his mouth open ?” 

“Never; but upon my word I believe I have 
been keeping mine open, Let me see—no, I 


don’t believe I did except for talking purposes. 
How this air tastes! I think I am getting near 
the top. There is a glimmering of light—Hal- 
lo, there! don’t put that light out!” for at that 
moment the light in the vestibule below was 
turned off. 

“ Hallo, yourself!” came from below. “ Any- 
body up there ?” 

“Yes, two of us. Show a light.” Steps 
were heard, and a man with a lantern came 
toward the stairs. 

“I thought everybody had left. 
gone, and he’s always the last one.” 

“ We stopped to look for something we had 
dropped,” explained Devons, as he came forward 
with Marcia, who at this moment drew near his 
side and took his arm. 

“ A.little more and I should have locked up. 
The management is very particular, and we do 
things promptly.” 

“We must take that as the most gracious 
apology we are likely to get from him,” said 
Devons, as they passed into the archway. “And 
now, since I have got you into this scrape, let me 
at least see you safely home.” He said this as 
Marcia disengaged herself from him. 

“Thank you. Youare very polite; but Iam 
only a few minutes later than usual.” 

“Then, good evening.” He turned away, 
piqued at her dismissal. “ After all,” he thought, 
“Iam rather irregular; but who was there to 
introduce me?” 


Bill had 


Il, 

As he walked in another direction than that 
taken by Marcia, he saw in front of him the man 
who had excited his curiosity, walking leisurely 
along, yet with the same self-conscious air which 
he had worn that evening at the lecture. Dev- 
ons quickened his pace, and stepped by his side. 
He walked a step or two to attract Shakespeare’s 
attention, a little uncertain how his advances 
might be received. The man looked at him 
with rather a truculent air, and struck his stick 
stoutly on the pavement, but Devons made a 
deferential bow, and said : 

“Your servant, sir; I hope you enjoyed the 
lecture ?” 

“It was a foine one, sorr.” They were.the 
first words that fell from Shakespeare's lips, and 
his hearer let the accent for a moment tickle his 
intellectual palate. 

“ Excuse my speaking to you, but the young 
lady I was with missed a paper from a book she 
had; perhaps you saw me pass it up to the lec- 
turer. We looked for the paper afterward, and 
couldn’t find it. I noticed you found something 
under one of the seats. If it Was hers, you'd 
have no objection to giving it back to the young 


lady, I suppose ?” 
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“That depinds. And what was the paper?” 

“ Oh, it had some writing on it—of no value 
except to the lady.” This he said at a venture, 
beginning to wonder how he should himself iden- 
tify a scrap he had never seen of a lady’s hand- 
writing, if it was hers, which he had barely looked 
at. They had come in their walk to a little pas- 
sage-way, above which a street-lamp was burn- 
ing. Shakespeare halted, and put his hand warily 
into his coat-tail pocket, drawing out a crumpled 
paper, which he opened and smoothed in his 
hands before holding it up to the light. 

“Ah ha!” he said, his eyes glistening and 
his manner triumphant, as he began to read the 
contents. ‘A sonnet to Shakespeare, an’, sure, 
I’m not far from that meself.” Devons looked 
over his shoulder, and saw also that the verse 
was signed “ M. Church,” and dated that even- 
ing. 

“Yes,” said he, “ that’s the paper.” 

“ Presint me regards to the leddy, sorr,” said 
Shakespeare, “an’ I think she’ll not begrudge me 
the paper whin she knows that it has fallen intil 
the hands of adiscindent of the gret Shakespeare 
himself.” 

“ Really, but I’m not surprised. I have seen 
you once or twice, and have been struck with the 
likeness, and so was the young lady. May I ask 
your name?” 

“ Me name is William Shakespeare,” said: he, 
drawing himself up, and looking again at the 
paper, which seemed to give him intense satis- 
faction. “This is the forst time in manny a day 
that I’ve found annything bearing on me name. 


* Hail, master! young when Chaucer’s song 
Had died away in upper air !’” 


he began to read with some difficulty, translating 
the words into his own warm dialect. “I'll kape 
it for Susanna,” he said, interrupting his reading, 
and putting it away carefully in his breast-pocket. 
“I’m obliged till yez, young man, for yer civil 
words, an’ I wish ye a pleasant avening.” He 
took off his hat, and bowed Devons away with 
so much authority that the young man was 
forced to leave his new acquaintance, at the risk 
of forfeiting his own character for civility. 


A day or two afterward, as Devons entered 
the library building, he encountered Marcia just 
climbing the long staircase that led to the princi- 
pal room. He raised his hat, and she met his 
salutation with a slight inclination of her head. 

“ T had the honor of an interview with Shake- 
speare,” he said, smiling, “the other night after 
I left you, or you left me, and I asked him for 
your paper.” 

“I told you it was of no consequence.” 

“So I told him—at least I told him it was of 


But that 


no value to any one but the owner. 
was before I saw it.” 

“ Did you see it?” 

“ He let me have a glimpse of it, but then put 
it back in his pocket. He seemed to regard it as 
addressed to himself, and said he would carry it 
home and show it to Susanna—to Susanna who 
is to marry Dr. Hall, I suppose.” 

“ You do not know that-it was my paper.” 

“ Better than Shakespeare did, for I read the 
signature—‘ M. Church.’” The girl looked vexed, 
Then the oddity recurred to her. 

“ But does he know that he looks like Shake- 
speare ?” 

“TI think he fancies he is Shakespeare. | 
asked him his name, and he gave me that with 
an assurance which left no doubt on my mind. 
You probably would be skeptical still. Excuse 
me, Miss Church, I ought not to have the advan- 
tage of you; my name, at your service, is Rich- 
ard Devons.” They had reached the entrance 
to the library, and he held the door open for her 
to enter. She gave him no further word or sign, 
and he followed, wondering a little whether his 
introduction of himself would be accepted as 
final. However that might be, he saw very 
plainly that within those walls he enjoyed no 
special recognition from her. Still, he had the 
moderate and somewhat indolent pleasure of 
watching her as she appeared from time to time 
in the room where he sat. 

He was looking forward to the occupation of 
a man of letters, and had already made ventures 
in different directions. It chanced that just at 
this time one of his essays, on Shakespeare's 
observation of nature, appeared in a magazine, 
and as the first considerable work which he had 
done, to which also his name was attached, he 
took an interest in it which rendered him ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to everything which looked 
like an acknowledgment of -his work. He visited 
the reading-room frequently, and covertly hunted 
the papers for notices. He sent copies of the 
magazine to friends in other places, and was suf- 
ficiently conscious of his vocation to wonder when 
he saw the magazine in the hands of readers if 
they were reading his article, and had any idea 
that he was there in person. It was a harmless 
vanity which fed his mind with agreeable fancies 
and made his work already, in anticipation, gather 
to itself the praise and recognition which he con- 
vinced himself he did not only need but should 
enjoy. 

The little adventure which he had met seemed 
to him to justify what he was aware might be 
counted foolish by some, and he sent a copy of 
the magazine, with his name underscored, to 
Marcia. She would receive it, he reckoned, on 
the morning of the next lecture-day, and he did 
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not go that day to the library, but in the evening 
he went to the Institute, and, standing within the 
shadow of the arch, watched, not without a lit- 
tle self-reproach, for Marcia’s appearance. He 
laughed at himself more heartily than he would 
have been willing to have others laugh, and won- 
dered why he should pursue a shadow which 
seemed to keep so persistently away from sub- 
stance. Nevertheless, in absence of any more 
positive romance, he could not deny himself such 
pleasure as he might gain from a bit of make- 
believe adoration, and he watched for Marcia’s 
coming with all the outward art of a real lover. 
The position was so far unreal, however, that 
when she did come.and pass into the hall he fol- 
lowed with a slight contempt for his own ma- 
neeuvre. He managed to make a little ¢étour so 
as to present himself as if not noticing her at the 
same seat which she chose, and then suddenly 
to be aware of her presence, a subterfuge which 
gave him possibly more color at the rencontre 
than he was quite ready to show in his own 
character. Her own face was a little telltale, 
and he was flattered as he took his seat by hav- 
ing amore cordial nod from her than she had 
previously granted, indicating that instead of her 
receding steadily, as heretofore, something had 
arrested her backward motion, and even made 
her advance toward him. 


The something, he at once discovered, was 
his article. 

“Thank you for sending me your paper,” she 
said. “I was greatly interested in reading it.” 

“I fancied you might be from the subject of 
your sonnet.” 

“You are laughing at me.” 


“Indeed I am nof. If you insist on thinking 
so, I shall assume that your interest in my paper 
is only a mock interest.” 

“But you are a writer, an author,” and the 
color came into her cheek; “your articles are 
published, and who knows how many people in 
this hall may to-day have been reading your pa- 
per! There, I see a gentleman now with the 
magazine in his hand. Does it not stir you to 
think that work you do becomes part of the in- 
fluence that you cannot see, but is affecting all 
manner of people?” She spoke warmly, and 
Devons heard her with a bashful delight. 

“Thank you for speaking so,” he replied; 
“people are so apt to take your work as a matter 
of course. I hardly dare to say to myself what 
you have been saying, but I think it all the same, 
and I am not ashamed to say to any one who can 
meet me that the best reward of authorship is in 
its power to take one out of himself and give him 
a common interest with others in the best of 
whatever is said or done. But I ama little ahead 
of myself, I am afraid. I hope to be an author. 

VOL. VI.—6 


I am only trying my wings now. Look! there is 
our Shakespeare. Ought I not to send him my ar- 
ticle? I believe I did not tell you that he actually 
declared to me his name was William Shake- 
speare, and the most delicious thing about it is 
that he has crossed St. George's ‘Channel and 
mixed his Warwickshire speech with the brogue 
of Ireland. He managed Hugh Evans’s Welsh 
dialect with so much evident gusto, I wonder he 
has not given us a taste of Irish in his dramas. 
I am speaking now, you understand, of the ori- 
ginal Shakespeare, whom you must not confound 
with this Perkin Warbeck, who finds no difficulty 
in giving an Irish touch to his speech.” 

“ Do you suppose he writes dramas ?” 

“It is not at all unlikely. I mean to ask 
him. I consider that I have introduced myself 
to him through your sonnet. But there comes 
the lecturer.” Marcia opened her book, and 
Devons invited himself to follow the passages 
with her. He felt a secret elation at having so 
far vanquished her reserve as to be tacitly ac- 
cepted by her as an acquaintance, and that he 
should owe this to his literary work was at the 
bottom of his satisfaction. He saw in it an 
omen of the social pleasure which his work was 
to win him, and he congratulated himself that in 
literature he was to find a key which would open 
doors shut against mere wealth or political power. 
His profession to him seemed not only a glorious 
thing in itself, but the stepping-stone to whatever 
he might most care for; and, suffering his mind 
to build air-castles, he forgot the lecturer, and 
even his companion, in a dream of life which was 
a broken reflection of the various lives of literary 
men which he had read. 

As the audience moved slowly out of the hall 
at the close of the lecture, Devons noticed that 
Shakespeare lingered, and he called Marcia’s at- 
tention to it. It was plain that she was more 
occupied with some other matter. 

“I wonder if he is expecting to light upon 
some other tribute to his genius?” he said, as 
they turned to go down the flight of stairs. 

“T beg you will not speak again of that pa- 
per,” she replied, with a little acerbity of man 
ner. 

“T will promise not to speak of any paper at 
all,” said he, “if it disturbs you. Indeed, there 
are plenty of other topics besides papers. I hope 
you do not mean to forbid my talking at all du- 
ring the next half hour or so?” 

“You are assuming too much, Mr. Devons. 
I blame myself for giving you the occasion; but 
positively, at the risk of appearing rude, I must 
decline an acquaintance which I have not sought, 
and which I have no right to encourage. I must 
be allowed, for instance, to go home alone this 
evening, as I have been accustomed to do. I 
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hope you will not take this as another excuse for 
speaking to me.” 

“Yo'r most obadient, miss. An’ do I have 
the ahnar to spake to the author of that sublime 
sonnet on me great proginitor?” It was Shake- 
speare who stood at her elbow, looking fiercely 
polite. She seized Devons’s arm impulsively. 

“The lady wishes to be anonymous,” said 
Devons. “She does, not wish that sonnet to be 
mentioned. She makes you a present of it, but 
on condition that you show it to nobody.” 

“It's not meself that will show it to annybody 
but me daughter Susanna, and little she cares for 
sonnets. Ye have the thanks of Shakespeare, 
miss,” and he made a gallant bow and moved 
away, striking his stick vigorously against the 
pavement. 

“ He is more truculent in appearance than in 
voice or intention, I think, Miss Church,” said 
Devons, who felt her tremble as they walked on. 
“To the right? I think he will not come back. 
He is evidently a mild monomaniac. I fancy 
people have said so much about his resemblance 
to Shakespeare that it has worked on his mind, 
and overlaid the original pattern with this new, 
grotesque figure. Did you ever hear Shakespeare 
read with the pronunciation which was probable 
during his own time? You know it is claimed 
that it had an Hibernian flavor in it, and I should 
be curious to see how nearly our friend would 
come to reading a passage from his great pro- 
genitor’s writings as Mr. Ellis, for example, 
would read it. I think I should set him on 
Portia’s plea for mercy, with which I am more 
familiar in the restored pronunciation than with 
any other. It is more akin to the Scotch, how- 
ever, than to the Irish.” Devons rattled on, re- 
citing some lines, and giving his companion a 
chance to regain her composure. She had indi- 
cated what streets they were to take. 

“T do not see why,” she finally said, as if to 
try her voice, “ pronunciation should have changed 
so much,” 

“ I suppose because there never has been any 
fixed standard with which to compare it. Spell- 
ing has changed, though not so much since the 
English version of the Bible gave a standard of 
common use, and it certainly would be as easy 
for pronunciation to change. Besides, we notice 
it in slight things in our own experience, and it 
is only necessary to take in a wider range and a 
longer succession of time to see how extensive 
such changes might be.” 

“ Mr. Devons, I ask your pardon for speaking 
as I did. You have been very considerate, and I 
was foolish.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said he, good-naturedly. 
“I think myself I was rather forward; but I 
have very few friends in the city, and this ac- 


quaintance seemed to come of itself. I suppose 
I ought to have given some references from my 
last place, though.” 

“ That does not excuse my rudeness to you, 
I only meant to be explicit. I had thought of it 
a good deal, and felt that it was right for me to 
sayit. This is my house, and I am much obliged 
to you.” There was an awkward pause. 

“ Good evening, Miss Church.” 

“ Good evening, Mr. Devons.” 

“ Why did she not invite me to come in?” 
he asked, in a provoked spirit. 

“Why did not he seek permission to come 
to see me regularly ?” she asked, petulantly. 


III. 


THE bookstall which was under the archway 
was one of Devons’s resorts, and a day or two 
after the last scene he was taking up a book 
idly, when he was tapped on the shoulder. He 
turned and recognized the janitor who looked 
after the Institute, and had come so near to lock- 
ing him into it with Marcia on a previous evening. 

“So Bill made up to you and the young lady, 
did he?” 

“Bill? Oh, you mean Shakespeare. 
you speak of him so familiarly as that ?” 

“That’s the name he goes by among us. 
He calls himself William Shakespeare. He’s a 
queer fellow. Did you ever see him pick up 
paper slyly and put it in his pocket?” 

“Yes, and I have wondered if he kept him- 
self alive by selling paper to the rag-men.” 

“That’s just what he does, but don’t you 
ever say so to him, or he'd be mortally offended. 
For he never lets on what he does. What do 
you think he pretends to do? Why, people have 
talked to him so long about his looking like 
Shakespeare that he verily believes he has some 
Shakespeare in him. He lives not far from me, 
and I knew his weakness, and I said to him one 
day, says I: ‘Bill, there’s going to be a course 
of lectures on Shakespeare down at the Insti- 
tute. You ought to hear them. Come round to 
the office to-morrow morning and get a ticket.’ 
So round he came, and sat as important as could 
be, got a seat near the front, and looked round 
in his way till the people could hardly keep still. 
Well, the lecturer made out that there was a 
chance of our some day getting hold of more of 
Shakespeare’s handwriting, that there was pre- 
cious little known, but then what heaps of wri- 
ting anyway there was in the world, in old gar- 
rets and such places, that lots of fine things had 
been found and were found every day at the 
paper-mills, where they were carried for waste 
paper. Bill, he heard it all, and it gave hima 
wonderful start. He can’t talk much, but he 
was pretty nearly wild on that subject; and ever 
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since he’s gone about cribbing his scraps of pa- 
per just as he did before, but he never lets one 
go without he looks it all over to see if he can 
find anything about Shakespeare on it. He’s a 
little obfuscated, and doesn’t always distinguish 
between what Shakespeare wrote and what oth- 
ers wrote about Shakespeare.” 

“ That’s no wonder,” said Devons. “I think 
there are a good many people, who don’t fancy 
themselves to be Shakespeare, who seem to think 
comments on Shakespeare as valuable as Shake- 
speare himself. Where does Bill live ?” 

“He lives round in Half-Moon Court, the 
last house down on the left-hand side. I saw 
him talking to the young lady with you, and I 
was afraid he might be going to be troublesome. 
I was just going to speak to him when he walked 
off. But you mustn’t mind him—he wouldn’t 
harm anybody. Since he went to the lectures 
on Shakespeare, he’s been regularly to every 
course. I think he has a notion it’s the thing to 
do, and gives him a literary air. I don’t believe, 
though, Shakespeare would have gone to all the 
courses we've had here since I’ve been janitor.” 
And he walked off, rolling his head in amuse- 
ment at the notion of the conglomeration of wis- 
dom which in that case would have gone to make 
up Shakespeare. 

The conversation excited Devons’s curiosity, 
and he resolved to follow up his acquaintance 
with the character. He knew Half-Moon Court. 
It was one of the retired places in that portion of 
the city which was full of historical interest, but 
rather deserted by any very bustling life at pres- 
ent. The currents of city trade and city fashion 
flowed now in other directions, and the quarter 
was occupied by poor people who made them- 
selves at home in houses which still retained 
something of their former dignity and style. He 
had nothing on his hands this afternoon, so he 
strolled down to Half-Moon Court to look for 
the modern Shakespeare. 

The court had retired from public life, and 
the last house in it was as secluded a spot in the 
wilderness of the city as could well be found. It 
was tenanted, apparently, by more than one fam- 
ily, and the door stood hospitably open. Devons 
entered, and climbed the old broad staircase 
which was worn with the pressure of colonial 
feet, no doubt, noticing on the way the square, 
carved balustrade, and the scroll ornaments 
which met his eye over doors and window-case- 
ments. The window-lights were still held in 
lead frames, and he saw the old hooks from 
which leather fire-buckets were once suspended. 
He had climbed the stairs partly to get all the 
effect of the house that he could, and partly be- 
cause an instinct told him that the great drama- 
tist would not live on the ground-floor. He 


knocked for admission at one of the doors. A 
quick step came toward it, and the door was 
thrown open by a girl who burst upon him, as 
he afterward declared to himself, like a full sun. 
Her hair was bright red and, naturally in crinkles, 
was blown from her face in a luxuriant tangle. 
Her face coming out from this thicket was round 
and merry, and before he spoke she had smiled 
as if she knew he had good news for her. 

“T came to see Mr. Shakespeare,” he said, 
smiling himself at the incongruity of his visit. 
“Is he at home?” 

“No, sir; he is away. Will you come in? I 
am his daughter.” 

“Ah! his daughter Susanna?” He men- 
tioned you tome. Perhaps I can do my errand 
with you,” wondering to himself precisely what 
his errand with the father was. 

“You are welcome,” she said, as he entered. 
“ Anny friend of my father is welcome.” Dev- 
ons noticed that her speech had a slight flavor 
of brogue, but not the full rich tone of her fa- 
ther’s. 

“ Why, you are living in one of the old houses, 
A fine old family must have had the place once. 
One does not find such mantelpieces in the new 
houses ”—for it was one of the old carved mar- 
ble mantels supported on pillars. 

“And look here!” said the girl, throwing 


aside a square of carpet that covered the middle 
of the floor, and displaying a center piece of in- 
laid work—a coat of arms, dull now, but once 
bright with color—which had been dexterously let 


into the floor. “ Many’s the light foot, I fancy, 
has tripped over that figure,” and she looked for 
the moment as if she herself were ready to make 
a courtesy, and, holding her dress daintily, to 
dance over the old ensign. 

“ Well, I don’t believe all mirth died with the 
old dancers,” said Devons. 

“Not a bit of it. They were just like you 
and me, that’s all; but when I hear people 
about the old times, they always seem to think 
that the people who lived then were old. It’s 
we that are older than they by a hundred years 
an’ more,” and Susanna sat up primly and made 
the needles which she held fly swifter. 

“Ido not believe people could have grown 
old very fast who had such sunshine as pours 
into this room.” 

“Ye may well say that. Not a blind nor a 
curtain will [ draw when the sun shines like this, 
in the spring-time : 

‘In the spring-time, the only pretty ring-time 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding ding.’ ” 


She struck into the song as a canary sudden- 
ly breaks out, and Devons laughed and clapped 
his hands. 
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“ Did your father teach you that ?” 

“ Ay, he showed it to me in the book. He 
likes to hear me sing from the book, and a word 
brings a song.” 

“ Did he show you a sonnet to Shakespeare 
the other day? He told me he should.” 

“ He showed it tome. Eh! but it was poor 
stuff. D’ye not think so? What for should 
people want to write about the book? They'd 
better read the book.” 

“ But the writer wanted to show her admira- 
tion for Shakespeare, her love of him, and so she 
wrote her sonnet.” 

“ Bother ! she wrote a sonnet ! Can she read 
Shakespeare’s sonnets ? Does she know what they 
mean?” Susanna burst into a laugh. “They're 


beyant me entirely, but they run into each other 
so easy-like it’s like dreaming to say them. 


* There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than all your poets can in praise devise.’ 


Ay, Shakespeare, we'll say that to you.” 

“But do you not think about Shakespeare ? 
and, if you think about him, talk about him? 
and, if you talk, why not write? I can’t see the 
difference.” ; 

“It’s too cold-blooded, man. Why, Shake- 
speare was alive, it’s all in the book; and, when 
you read it or say it, there are the people, and 
they’re in the sunshine before you; ye’ll write 
about them, will ye? Will ye write about your 
own brothers and sisters, your lovers and your 
mistresses ? and, if ye did, could ye make the 
worrld know thim anny better? It’s the outside 
of Shakespeare that people are aye peekin’ at 
and going round an’ round, and saying, ‘ Hech! 
we've found him; we've found Shakespeare!’ 
whin he’s there like the sun, all the time.” Su- 
sanna grew heated as she spoke, and with the 
heat her Irish speech grew broader. “Eh, but 
the buk’s a wonderful buk. Ye can jist rade it 
dnd rade it, an’ there’s allways more lift behind 
than ye tuk away.” 

“But did not your father like the sonnet ?” 
persisted Devons. 

“ Ay, he liked it that the sonnet was written 
to Shakespeare,” she replied, prudently. “He's 
very proud of Shakespeare, and it’s'a quick way 
to his heart when any one takes that road.” 

“You know the way,” said Devons, smi- 
ling. p 
“I?” The girl looked up quickly. “ An’ do 
I need to go to Shakespeare to show me the way 
to my father?” 

“ Still,” he hastened to say, “ your father must 
take special pleasure in having you share his 
taste with him.” Susanna broke into a merry 
laugh. 


“That sounds like a book. It will do in 


print—that we share our tastes. An’ pray do 
you share your father’s tastes ?” 

Devons laughed in turn at the demure look 
with which she put the question. 

“It’s fortunate my father thinks better of my 
pursuits than you do. Iam one of the foolish 
people who not only read Shakespeare, but write 
about him, though, to be sure, my writing about 
him hasn’t gone very far. I write of other 
things, for I’m an author by profession.” He 
said this last with some hesitation, still with an 
assurance to ‘himself that he had a right to say 
it, and that somehow he was bound to stand by 
his colors before this scoffer. 

“ An author!” She looked at him curiously. 
“T never saw an author before. I’d not have 
thought it. But it’s no great harm. After all, I 
don’t wonder.” She spoke slowly, as if consid- 
ering. 

“ Don’t wonder at my folly ?” 

“ Nay, I’m not so foolish as a’ that. But | 
suppose men want to write. I’m glad I’m nota 
man. I can just enjoy the book and sing the 
songs in it, and never trouble my head to try to 
make any more books. The Dear knows the 
book’s not to be written again.” 

“Not by you or me,” said Devons. “ But 
the world has still room for more of other kinds. 
Does your father ever write books ?” 

“ He could write one if he chose, but he has 
too much sense,” she replied, looking sharply at 
her visitor to detect any possible gibe at her fa- 
ther. 

“ T had a mind when I came to ask him again 
for the sonnet. Do you think he’d mind parting 
with it ?” 

“ Does the lady want it again ?” 

“T think she would. be glad to have it back, 
but I think, too, she would be glad to give your 
father pleasure with it.” 

“Then we'll keep it,” said Susanna, “and 
you'll thank the lady for it? I'd not have her 
think me churlish for what I said a while back. 
It’s just my way. But the book’s the book, and 
I just hate to have people palaver about it.” 

“ Did your father teach you to like it?” 

“ He's read it much, but it does na require 
teaching. It’s only learning that’s required, and 
I've been a willing learner. Will ye not wait for 
my father?” as Devons rose to go. 

“ No, I may come again—may I not ?” 

“Come and welcome. I bear ye no grudge, 
though ye be an author. It was on’y one o’ my 
japes, and my father thinks no worse of ye for 
that, I’m sure. I'll tell him ye called. But who 
shall I tell him?” she asked, suddenly, with a 
laugh. “If I'd not asked you, I’d ha’ been 
obliged to describe you till him,” and she laughed 


again. 
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“Well, and how would you have described 
me?” 

Susanna struck her arms akimbo, and looked 
roguishly at the young man before her. 

“He was a young gintleman,” she began, 
“of about four-and-twinty, with light-brown hair 
and blue eyes, that look straight at one when 
he’s talking ; he was of middle height and stooped 
a little, more’s the pity, which he got, mayhap, 
by walking along the street and thinking to him- 
self; he had small hands and feet; he laughed 
easily, except when one laughed a little at him, 
and then his laugh was a bit hard; he had a 


(Conclusion in the next number.) 


pleasant voice, but when he talked he put a ¢ or 
a @ sometimes at the end of a word, and he had 
a young leddy friend who had written a sonnet 
on Shakespeare.” 

“ And his name was Richard Devons. Your 
father will recognize the description before he 
will the name, I think. I wonder if my young 
lady friend will make out your portrait by my 
description ; she already knows your name.” He 
said this, as he bowed himself out, with a vin- 
dictive playfulness in his manner. 

“ Ye'll try to make a fine story of it,” called 
Susanna after him, shaking her ruddy head. 

HORACE E, SCUDDER. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


T the moment when American painters are 
suffering from much unfriendly criticism, there 
appears a volume that is calculated better than mere 
argument to verify their claims upon public consid- 
eration. In this work fifty American painters have 
examples of their paintings reproduced in engra- 
ving—so far as color can be reproduced in black and 
white—and as the fifty include nearly every artist 
that has become noted among us, the volume is 
really a fair representation of what is done in this 
branch of American effort. The list does not in- 
clude all the young artists that have recently been 
talked about, but it represents the new men by 
several good examples. Nearly every one of the 
older living artists appears. Church and Page, Du- 
rand and Casilear, Huntington and Bierstadt, Col- 
man and the two Giffords, the two Harts and Shat- 
tuck, Inness and McEntee, Whittredge and Wyant, 
Hunt and Loring Brown, De Haas and the two 
Beards—these and many others figure in the eighty- 
three engravings that make up the series. Land- 
scape predominates, as it must in all American col- 
lections. There is but one historical group, and 
this is from an old painting by the elder Weir. 
Genre subjects are as abundant as could be expected, 
perhaps, but they are not the strong feature of the 
book. It is almost solely as an illustration of land- 
scape painting in this country that the volume, which 
bears the simple title of “ American Painters,” has 
significance, and on this theme it invites a few com- 
ments. 
Those who watched the criticisms of the pictures 


in the Paris Exhibition just closed, must have ob- 
served that unfavorable comments on the American 
exhibit came more freely from Americans than from 
others. Herbert Spencer, in one of his essays, de- 
monstrates the existence of an unpatriotic as well 
as a patriotic bias; he shows that a disposition to 
underrate certain features or productions of one’s 
own country exists in all communities. With us 
this bias is peculiarly manifested toward American 
art—which is scoffed at both in public and private 
by many persons, some of whom display prejudices 
as acrimonious as they are narrow and uninstructed. 
But it is the peculiar quality of a good deal art criti- 
cism to be acrimonious and narrow. Now every cre- 
ator in the arts has the right to demand that his pro- 
ductions shall be judged by the purpose he has in 
view. It is not the province of a critic to carry a 
theory to a work of art, but to go to the work of art 
to learn what the theory of the artist may be—what 
he has expressed, what ideas he has unfolded, what 
story either of color, or form, or melody he has to 
tell. Preferences have no right to exist in the do- 
main of criticism. One artist is an idealist and 
another a realist, and the critic may prefer ideal to 
realistic art, but he has no right to condemn a 
painting in one school of thought because it is not 
executed in the other. Criticism of this kind tran- 
scends its sphere ; it goesoutside of its place. Thirty 
years ago pre-Raphaelitism was the new fashion in 
England, and because it was the fashion in Eng- 
land, many people here not only embraced it, but 
went about denouncing everybody else who did not 
embrace it; they made it the test of an artist’s 
knowledge and place, the measure of every man’s 
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culture and taste. But our painters stood firm. 
They studied the new theory, they borrowed valu- 
able hints from it, but pre-Raphaelitism as a distinct 
method never took root in this country, and long 
since ceased to be the fashion in England. To-day 
an entirely different school, the theory of the ideal in 
art, has seized upon many enamored persons, and is 
made the new test of everybody’s taste or standing. 
Whereas in pre-Raphaelitism all is microscopic and 
exact, in the new dispensation all is broad, free, vague, 
and simply suggestive. The pre-Raphaelites copy 
nature with tireless patience, with conscientious fidel- 
ity to every detail ; the idealists,.on the other hand, 
seize upon a hint only and dream out the rest. 
Thirty years ago many critics scoffed at our painters 
because they eliminated and selected, and made 
up ‘partially ideal pictures ; to-day they scoff at the 
same painters because they are realistic, as it is 
alleged—because now as then they are the faithful 
students of Nature in her various moods. The 
painters which these critics hold up as examples are 
certain of the new French school of landscapists 
It is not to be denied that the paintings by these 
men often have force, freshness, and charm; and 
it is only right that in this many-sided world there 
should be many-sided methods of artistic expression. 
And yet just as American landscape has the de- 
fects of its qualities, so do French landscapes, where 
too often breadth is only paintiness, where there are 
trees strong and massive, but amid whose branches 
the light does not enter nor the winds play ; where 
there are skies that do not melt into aérial dis- 
tances ; where there is excellent technique, no doubt, 
but not always the sentiment of nature. But 
whatever may be the qualities or the defects of 
French landscape painting, its admirers have no 
right to make it the test of all performance, the 
absolute measure of art. There are theories and 
theories, ideas and ideas, men and men. There 
could have been no greater proof of inherent weak- 
ness on the part of American painters had they 
thirty years ago succumbed to the pre-Raphaelite 
pressure ; and to-day it would be a sign of weak- 
ness if they abandoned their own well-considered 
methods to embrace the theories of any clique that 
chances to set up for the nonce this or that arbitrary 
standard. 

Art criticism was never so chaotic as it is with us 
to-day, and never so exacting. The schools of opin- 
ion are as contradictory as they are arbitrary ; every- 
thing is asserted and everything is denied, and this 
confusion ought to teach some cliques to distrust the 
infallibility of their notions. In England the art 
movement is deep and powerful, but with the excep- 


tion of two or three strange manifestations, the crit- 
ics and the artists are for the most part in accord, 
Whistler and Burne Jones seem to provoke a great 
deal of discussion, but Millais, Leighton, Alma-Ta- 
dema, and many others, paint pictures that are ap- 
preciated by the critics and admired by the public. 
Is this because these painters meet all the require- 
ments of modern taste? Far from it, if American 
criticism is to be made a criterion. English art is 
effective, painstaking, earnest, and worthy, but it 
comes no nearer the transcendentalism of certain 
theorists than American art does. In genre painting 
it is better than ours, but in landscape painting the 
same canons prevail that are accepted here, with as 
a rule no better results. English landscapes, how- 
ever, are not denounced ; the critics there do not in- 
sist that Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, Dupré, alone knew 
how to paint, and that every artist must conform to 
their ideas. If Mulready and Landseer could come 
down to earth and resume their art in New York 
our critics would not be able to find contemptuous 
epithets enough for them—for these painters were 
not good colorists and were very far from being tran- 
scendentalists. They selected homely themes ; they 
drew and composed well ; they had practical ideas, 
which they expressed in a simple manner ; but they 
were not lost in theories about the undefinable ; they 
did not formulate axioms in regard to the superiority 
of the vague over the definite ; they did not believe 
that men could invent better than nature does. 
These painters, if they were American, would be 
the scorn of critics and the neglected of buyers. 
They would be denounced for qualities they did not 
possess or claim—this being the law of criticism in 
the present decade—instead of winning favor for 
those characteristics which they possessed. Let a 
man with us paint now ever so well, it goes for 
nothing unless he paints after a formula imported 
from France. 

In thinking over the subject the perplexities that 
arise are legion. In almost every direction of intel- 
lectual effort we in America are too pronounced ; but 
in art, so say the critics, we are too feeble. The 
taste of the age exacts of literature a suppressed and 
neutral tone. The best books are written in a cool, 
gray tone, so to speak—everything must be real, 
simple, unexaggerated, faithful transcripts of life as 
it is; but in art this attitude is deplored, is even 
denounced as imbecile—art must be sensuous, pas- 
sionate, imaginative, and transcendental. Henry 
James, Jr., with his lack of breadth and imagina- 
tion, but with his keen scalpel, his exact and micro- 
scopic portraitures, is the best exponent of the latest 
taste in literature—in which art the least excess of 
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color is denounced as vulgar. How is it, then, that 
at the same moment when work of this kind is held 
up as an example in literature, in painting all similar 
exact and negative expression is condemned? It is 
doubtless true that painting should not be literary, 
should be sensuous rather than intellectual, but taste 
has one common genesis, and hence it seems strange 
that diametrically different views should be enter- 
tained by many persons in two contemporaneous 
branches of art. These persons may be right, but 
our painters for the most part have that spirit of 
simplicity and truth that is admired so much in lit- 
erary artists. They detest exaggeration or sen- 
sation; they are almost intensely untheatrical ; 
they love to seek out and express the subtiler 
effects of nature. In the volume that led to this 
discussion, the sketch of the painter Wyant con- 
tains the following: ‘“ He looks for, finds, and 
grasps the specific, essential, permanent truths of a 
scene, and when he portrays them he knows how to 
illumine and amplify them. His soft, far distances 
and immediate foregrounds are alike impressive in 
contradistinction to being didactic. The modern 
pre-Raphaelites are his aversion; the decorative 
school is his abhorrence ; and all mere cleverness 
of composition and fechnigue, all superficial arti- 
fices, everything that might come between the spec- 
tator and the true spirit of the scene, are an offense 
to his eyes. And his art, like all good art, is deli- 
cate, simple, and direct.” 

Now these comments are true, we affirm, of not 
only Mr. Wyant, but of many others ; they define al- 
most exactly the purpose that animates all the better 
American painters; they reveal the real qualities 
and true character of American landscape, which in 
all its accepted manifestations is “ delicate, simple, 
and direct.” And it is just because it possesses 
these qualities that it is so little understood. One 
can easily conceive of more force, more imagination, 
more color, more original and sensational effects, 
but we should all recognize the qualities our paint- 
ings do possess, and admire them—we say admire, 
for delicacy, simplicity, and directness are very high 
possessions, and dignify every art which manifests 
them. We apprehend that our artists in this matter 
are far ahead of their public, who too often ap- 
plaud the meretricious and neglect simple and se- 
rious work, It is impossible to come in contact 
with our painters without feeling the fine spirit 
that animates them. They go to Nature as humble 
and reverent students, and endeavor to be at one 
with her; to penetrate her mysteries, to catch the 
fleeting and illusive colors that she spreads upon 
her palette, to watch and reflect her changing moods, 


to express with all the resources at command her 
undefinable and illimitable beauties. This work 
cannot be done in a cold and servile spirit. There 
must be keen susceptibility, watchful intelligence, a 
soul that is of itself full of imagination and the love 
of the beautiful. We have heard painting con- 
ducted in this spirit condemned as mere reporting, 
declared to be something less than art. But what is 
art? Is it something exclusively creative, something 
invented, something that exists solely as adream? It 
is an old saying that he who combines in nature 
creates in art. This is well; but art has also been 
defined as “fine form.” ‘his to our mind is satisfac- 
tory ; it includes all that we are accustomed to rec- 
ognize as art ; it means the expression of the beau- 
tiful ; it involves selection, elimination, combination ; 
and is neither so narrow as to exclude the produc- 
tions that are loving copies of nature, nor so broad 
as to include mere caprices and experiments in ugli- 
ness. But while we endeavor to vindicate American 
painting in the essential excellences that it possesses, 
we by no means wish to underrate other art or 
other methods. The world is big enough for differ- 
ent schools, It is simply incumbent upon every 
man that he shall not feebly imitate that which oth- 
ers have done, but honestly obey his own instincts 
and perceptions. This being done, we shall have 
art as various as the human mind : glorious dreams 
from one source, delicate and pure truth from oth- 
ers. Let each man paint “the divine colors that 
play around him,” whether he finds them in his inner 
vision or derives them from visible nature ; but it 
may be as well to question whether it is worth while 
for one to struggle for the “light that never was on 
land or sea,” of which we hear so much, so long as 
no painter that ever lived has been able to give us 
the full splendor of the light that zs on land and sea. 


CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF RECENT 
FRENCH FICTION. 


THE once prevalent notion that home has less 
influence and is less a force in French social life 
than with us has long since been abandoned by 
every well-informed person. Perhaps nothing in 
recent years has done more to disabuse us of this 
erroneous idea than the papers entitled “ French 
Home Life,” which have appeared in ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” ; and yet any one who reads attentively 
the books that come from the French press must 
detect innumerable minor facts and circumstances 
to show that household gods in France are cherished 
deities. In truth, these indirect evidences are of 
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more weight than elaborate arguments. A plea of 
any kind always lies under the suspicion of being 
manufactured—of dealing with special and selected 
rather than with general facts—while the instances 
and the evidences that inadvertently bear witness to 
existing conditions are convincing if only because 
they were never intended as arguments, and are 
wholly incidental and unpremeditated in their sig- 
nificance. The current fiction of France in this way 
bears unmistakable testimony to the place home 
holds in the affections of the French people. Some 
of the most delightful of domestic pictures have in 
times past been furnished by French writers ; but 
recent fiction seems to us to paint these scenes with 
more grace and artistic skill, to delineate domestic 
life more distinctly on its artistic rather than on its 
moral side. Some of the writers of the day are ad- 
mirable genre painters : they delight in giving to the 
most homely and simple incidents exquisite efiects 
of color and contrast, in turning to dramatic account 
groupings and details that writers of the past dis- 
dained to heed. Those who are familiar with Rob- 
ertson’s comedies have seen how charming and sig- 
nificant a trifle may be made ; but Robertson’s love 
scenes, like that over a jug and its shadow, or that 
with a lost slipper, are wholly French in their gene- 
sis. In the recent dramatization of “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” a charming picture is made of young 
girls with white, uplifted arms gathering apples from 
the drooping bough of an apple tree, but this scene 
was not depicted by Goldsmith ; it was the London 
dramatist who put it there, and he drew his inspira- 
tion from the Paris stage. André Theuriet’s stories 
are full of these delightful pictures, these domestic 
bits of color. Here is an incident from his “ Gérard’s 
Marriage "—a story which some one has declared to 
be like an exquisite piece of S¢vres porcelain—which 
shows the eye of a painter : 


‘* A sight peaceful enough tocalm agitated nerves 
awaited him in the garden, where the whole family 
was collected under the shade of the great mulberry 
trees. A red copper kettle full of boiling sirup was 
smoking on a brazier. Golden-colored plums were 
heaped in baskets, and Madame Laheyrard, after hav- 
ing delicately removed the stones, arranged them one 
by one in large faience dishes, which exhaled an appe- 
tizing aroma of ripe and bruised fruit. On the right 
and left, Tontin and Benjamin, their faces besmeared 
with sweets, watched the preparations with longing 
looks, and frequent peals of merry laughter. Héléne, 
her dress protected by a white apron witha bib, and 
the sleeves rolled up to the elbow, stood in front of 
the kettle and stirred the contents with a long-han- 
dled spoon, holding it up occasionally to see the 
pearly drops of sirup glisten in the sunshine. .. . 
She was full of animation; the warmth of the bra- 


zier tinged her cheeks and brow with a delicate rosy 
hue ; her eyes were full of smiles, and her features 
expressed a deep, inward happiness.” 


This is really very charming. Domestic pic. 
tures similar to this are abundant in our own litera. 
ture, but never, we may say, with this touch of color, 
this grace, this artistic feeling. In truth, with us 
domestic incidents are for the most part hard, and 
dry, and disagreeable. Kitchen heroines are toler. 
ated because properly trained young women ought 
to know how to bake and broil ; it is the moral atti- 
tude of the young person who can turn a waffle and 
expound a text in Scripture that we are called upon 
to admire, the author rarely suspecting the artistic 
possibilities that lie in services of this kind. As a 
pendant to the picture we have given, here is anoth- 
er from the same author's “ Godson of a Marquis,” 
in which we see that pastry-making is as amenable 
to artistic feeling as preserve-making : 


“One morning he heard himself called in the 
garden by a well-known voice, whose silvery, youth- 
ful sound made him start with delight. The voice 
came from an arbor near the kitchen. He went in 
that direction, and as soon as he reached the en- 
trance formed by the knotty twigs of the capriciously 
entwined branches, he paused, dazzled by the sight 
that rejoiced his eyes. 

“Tn the green shade of the arbor, on a rustic ta- 
ble, was placed a round tray white with flour ; at one 
side a porcelain salad bowl full of cream and fresh- 
ly beaten eggs, and a roll of butter half concealed 
in vine leaves, relieved with their gay tints the snowy 
heap of flour. Bertha Fontenelle, arrayed in a pink- 
striped dressing-gown, a large working-apron tied 
around her waist, her hair combed up on the top of 
her head, her neck bare, her sleeves rolled up above 
her elbow, was kneading dough. A distant ray of 
sunlight, shining through the leaves, fell obliquely on 
the table, and gilded with a light caress the cheeks 
and arms of the fair pastry cook.” 


A third of Theuriet’s stories—“ The House of 
the Two Barbels”—is full of touches revealing do- 
mestic life in a southern town in France. Two 
bachelors of middle age live with their aunt, an old 
maid, simple-minded, unsophisticated, eccentric crea- 
tures all; and are in consternation when they learn 
that their privacy is to be intruded upon, and their 
quiet disturbed, by two relatives from Paris, a lady 
and her daughter. If the three domestic recluses 
are perplexed and in dismay at the advent of the two 
ladies of glittering plumage from the capital, the 
Parisiennes are equally disturbed by their strange 
provincial surroundings. The scene which the young 
lady opens her eyes upon the first morning is admi- 
rable as a picture of a homely interior: 
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“ The next day Laurence de Coulaines, awakened 
by the shrill cries of the milkmen in the Rue du 
Bourg, had a moment of keen regret and amazement 
at not finding herself in her little room in the Rue 
du Bac. She did not at first know where she was. 
The coarse sheets, the flax of which was sown and 
spun by Mademoiselle Lénette, recalled her to reality. 
She rubbed her eyes, looked around her, and uttered 
a profound sigh at the sight of her small cabinet dim- 
ly lighted by the dawn. The walls, covered with a 
gray paper, were ornamented their entire length by 
hooks, on which hung empty bags and portmanteaux, 
and by shelves where stood Aunt Lénette’s pots of 
sweetmeats and jars of dried fruits. In this unfur- 
nished room the small iron bedstead, the pine-wood 
table serving for the toilet, and two straw chairs, 
formed so dreary, poor, and comfortless an interior, 
that Laurence was ready to weep. With little temp- 
tation to linger in so sad a spot, the girl jumped from 
her bed, thrust her feet into her slippers, and ran to 
the window. . . . When she had poured into her 
wash-hand basin the contents of her pitcher and 
carafe, she discovered that she had exhausted the 
water. Accustomed to inundate herself at her morn- 
ing ablutions, Laurence shrugged her shoulders in 
discomfiture on seeing herself thus limited, and de- 
termined at once to set out in quest of another 
pitcherful from the kitchen. She enveloped herself 
in a feignoir, gave a twist to the ripples of her abun- 
dant hair, which fell below her slender waist, and 
fastened the heavy knot to the top of her head. 
Then she carefully opened the door, slipped out into 
the corridor, and suddenly started back with an ex- 
clamation of dismay. Retreating into her chamber, 
she closed the door. Germain was in the corridor ; 
he had just emerged from his room, buttoned up in 
his hunting-coat and wearing long leather gaiters. 
In the dark shadow of the corridor he caught a 
glimpse of his young cousin holding a water-pitcher 
in one hand, and with the other drawing the folds of 
her peignoir more closely over her bosom. The 
picture was but momentary. He had no sooner 
seen the fair face, illuminated by a pair of superb 
black eyes and surrounded by a mass of disheveled 
hair, than the vision vanished behind the door.” 


The bashful huntsman is greatly embarrassed, 
but plucks up courage to go to his cousin’s door and 
ask what she requires: 


“*T beg your pardon, Cousin Germain, but I 


wanted some water. 
vant to bring some ?’ 

“*T will go myself and get you some at the 
pump,’ stammered Germain. Five minutes elapsed, 
and the vigorous huntsman reappeared, bringing an 
enormous jug dripping with fresh water. Again he 
rattled the latch. 

“* Here is a big jug of water, cousin.’ 

“*Thanks ; please put it down by the door.’ 

“He obeyed and went away ; but, when he had 
reached the first step on the staircase, he stopped 
and turned around, looking back curiously. The 


Would you kindly tell the ser- 


door opened half-way; a white arm appeared—a 
pretty, dimpled arm with a mole near the elbow, 
which lifted the jug, while a laughing voice repeated, 
‘ Thank you, cousin—thank you.’ : 

“* This was all; but during the remainder of that 
day, under the drooping branches of the great beeches 
at Rembercourt, Germain fell into more than one 
long reverie. Through the rustling leaves he saw 
once more the bewitching spectacle of the fair face 
and rippling hair—of those smiling eyes—of that 
white arm with the small brown mole above the 
elbow.” 


We have so far quoted from Theuriet only, not 
because domestic pictures are not to be found in 
other writers, but Theuriet is peculiarly artistic in 
depicting scenes of this character. Victor Cherbu- 
liez is quite his equal in the description of scenery at 
least, and not infrequently gives us a felicitous inte- 
rior. In his last novel, “Jean Téterol’s Idea,” the 
scene where the lovers first meet is unique and, let 
us confess, fascinating. Lionel is betrothed by his 
father to a lady whom he has not met; he has been 
at college, and having just arrived at the paternal : 
estate, wanders forth through the fields, and throws 
himself down in some high grass on the border of a 
narrow stream and in the shade of a tree : 


“Suddenly a voice made him start. The voice 
was singing, or rather reciting, the verses of a well- 
known song. Lionel raised himself on his elbow 
and looked. A young girl was seated on the opposite 
bank of the Limourde, near a clump of hazel bushes. 
Her head was bent down, her chin rested on her 
hand, and her broad-brimmed hat completely con- 
cealed her face. . . . She was not a girl to plunge 
into melancholy ; she had begun to sing in order to 
cheer herself, and, as she sang, being of an enter- 
prising disposition, the idea here suggested itself that 
she should obtain one of the beautiful lilies which 
she saw a few paces from her on the other side of the 
brook, and put it in her hair. She knew that the lil- 
ies belonged to the enemy ; this consideration only 
irritated her fancy ; but she knew also that the ene- 
my was always on the watch, and that it was dan- 
gerous to expose herself to him; this second con- 
sideration made her hesitate. At last covetousness 
carried the day over prudence. She rose, and her 
first care was to get a rake which had been left in a 
meadow. She brought it with her, and looked about 
her. Looking right and left, and on all sides, she 
did not perceive that in the shade of a chestnut tree, 
which sheltered him with its drooping branches, lay 
a doctor of law watching her. Completely reas- 
sured, she sat down again and began to take off her 
shoes and stockings. Lionel, who did not lose a 
single movement, soon saw two pretty feet, which 
appeared to him to shine like diamonds in the sun. 
. . . Having completed her preparations, she de- 
scended the bank cautiously and stepped into the 
water, which at that season was very low ; it scarce- 
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ly came above her ankles. . . . She soon reached 
the other bank, stretched out her arm and rake, and 
drew toward her a long stem crowned with a fine 
flower of silvery whiteness. She hung her rake on 
the branches of a willow, and, using both her hands, 
detached the flower, which she gazed at with delight, 
as she said aloud, ‘ How beautiful you are, espe- 
cially because you are stolen property!’ At these 
words she pressed it to her lips. Then she regained 
the left bank, climbed up the slope, and hastened to 
put on her shoes and stockings. When this was ac- 
complished, and she was about to go away, she saw 
that she had left the rake on the other bank, when 
at the same moment she perceived a handsome 
young man had sprung out of the growth, and was 
bowing respectfully. 

“She uttered a cry of terror, and her first im- 
pulse was to run away. Unfortunately, she had not 
taken three steps, when a gust of wind seized her 
straw hat, the strings of which were not tied, and 
carried it into the Limourde. She stopped in great 
embarrassment. Lionel had already seized the rake, 
by the aid of which he fished the hat out of the riv- 
er, as it was being carried away by the current.” 


The scene that ensues between the two young 
people, with the Limourde between them, the stolen 
lily in the hands of one, and the captured hat in 
those of the other, is too long to quote, but it is full 
of flavor and charm. It is an incident, moreover, 
that only an artist surrounded by a high civilization 
would venture to give. Transfer the characters and 
scenes to a frontier town, and the audacity of wit- 
nessing a young lady taking off her shoes and stock- 
ings would greatly shock the eminently proper com- 
munity. The new French writers seem to delight 
in these fresh and unconventional incidents. The 
meeting of the lovers in “Jean Téterol’s Idea” is 


audacious and yet charming; the meeting of the 


lovers in Theuriet’s ‘‘ Raymonde ” is decidedly amu- 
sing as a piece of pure invention, and affords admi- 
rable evidence of how successfully a true artist can 
give charm to the most commonplace incident. 
Young Antoine has just returned from Paris after a 
long absence ; he is walking from the railway sta- 
tion to the home of his parents, when he sees in the 
middle of the road a wagon of charcoal on fire : 


“Objects became more clear as he advanced. He 
soon distinguished a team standing in the midst of 
the path ; a boy, fifteen years old, was rushing in 
headlong haste from the wagon to the steep bank of 
the road, dipping water there in his felt hat, climb- 
ing on one of the wheels, emptying his improvised 
bucket on the smoking mass, and then repeating the 
same process as fast as possible. On the border ot 
the declivity a small horse, with the bridle hanging 
loose from his neck, browsed unceremoniously upon 


the shoots of the beech trees ; and in the middle ot 
the road a young girl with bright-red hair, lifting 
with one hand the skirt of her riding-dress, waved 
the other in the air to urge Antoine to-make haste.” 


Antoine is soon at the burning wagon, and sends 
off the driver on the young lady’s horse for assist. 
ance : 


“*Can I beof any help to you?’ said Raymonde, 
when she was left alone with Antoine by the side 
of the crackling wagon. 

***Tf you are not afraid of spoiling your dress, 
he replied, ‘you can fill this fellow’s hat at the 
spring, and hand it to me as I stand on one of the 
wheels. But it will be disagreeable and fatiguing 
work, mademoiselle.’ 

‘**T am not a fine lady!’ she said, smiling. 

“ She turned up her riding-dress, tied it behind, 
tossed her hat upon a clump of dogwood trees, and 
began diligently to dip the water. As soon as the 
hat was full, she got up and gave it to Antoine, 
who, leaning against the wagon, rapidly poured the 
contents on the smoking charcoal. 

“ Their attention was not so completely absorbed 
by the work as to prevent them from stealthily ex- 
amining each other. Raymonde glanced out of the 
corner of her eye at the elegant bearing and expres- 
sive face of the young traveler, balanced on the nave 
of the wheel, his head in full light, and his hair ina 
cloud of smoke played upon by the breeze. 

** As for Antoine, he could not help admiring the 
girl’s graceful pose as she held out to him the stream- 
ing felt hat, and displayed at the same time her 
beautiful bare arms. The upper part of her body 
being thrown back showed to advantage the harmo- 
nious and flexible outlines of her bust, the serpen- 
tine curve of her white neck, and the satin carna- 
tion of her cheeks, suffused with a delicate rose tint 
by the excitement of the novel situation. The sun, 
filtering through the trees, threw a changing play of 
light and shade over her hair and face, that increased 
the fascination of her large brown eyes. The work, 
to which she was not accustomed, put her out of 
breath, and this, with her entire unconsciousness, 
increased the vividness and brilliant coloring of the 
picture, which impressed itself indelibly on the young 
man’s fancy.” 


It must be admitted, we think, that two young 
people falling in love with each other in the act of 
putting out a fire of burning charcoal, is a novel 
situation ; but it is more than this, its significance 
being that the story-teller who has eyes to see, and 
artistic perceptions, can make delightful pictures of 
all the thousand trifles that befall ordinary mortals 
—pictures which in making a charm of simple things 
teach us how to make simple things charming, and 
this is one of the best practical philosophies of life. 
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T seems to us that Mr. Hamerton has been less 
happy than usual in the choice of subjects for 

his latest work.! He strikes a distinctly false note 
in the very beginning, his “ Preface to the American 
Edition ” being simply an exculpation of himself 
from anticipated criticism because of his having 
drawn in one of the sketches which the volume con- 
tains an attractive and favorable portrait of a Roman 
Catholic. Now, it is superfluous to point out that 
such a defense corresponds with no sentiment felt by 
intelligent Americans ; and in making it, Mr. Ham- 
erton had in view, not that large body of Ameri- 
can admirers which has extended him such a cordial 
recognition and which he was nominally addressing, 
but the numerous English readers whose feelings in 
this matter are exemplified by some of the most 
curious passages in Miss Martineau’s Autobiogra- 
phy. Mr. Hamerton’s version of these passages is 
as follows: ‘‘ When Miss Martineau’s reputation 
was established, and she had given up novel-wri- 
ting, Charlotte Bronté persuaded her to try her hand 
once more upon a story which was to be published 
anonymously by Smith & Elder. The novel was 


begun, and the manuscript of the first volume sent 
to Mr. George Smith [a member of the firm], who 
received it warmly, and predicted a great success ; 


but as the work advanced a little further he declined 
the publication altogether, on the ground that it was 
favorable to Roman Catholics. There is also a story 
about Charles Dickens of a very similar character. 
Miss Martineau had written a tale for ‘ Household 
Words,’ but Dickens declined it on the ground that 
one of the characters was a priest and yet a good 
man, a combination which he considered inadmis- 
sible, because it might help the influence of Ro- 
manism.” 

Now, nothing can be more certain than that such 
an incident could hardly occur in this country. In- 
dividual instances of bigotry and fanaticism may be 
found everywhere ; but an American holding a posi- 
tion equivalent to Dickens’s would be very unlikely 
to apply such a test, and if he did, would not venture 
to avow it in such a manner as to indicate that he 
expected the sympathy and support of public opin- 
ion, Americans are no more blind than other liberty- 
loving people to the danger and evil of certain ten- 
dencies of Roman Catholicism—they are, perhaps, 
more constantly alive to them—but all, except the 
most ignorant classes, have passed beyond the point 
where they would accept as a rule of conduct the 
Principle that it is an error in policy to recognize in 
any way the merits of those who differ from us in 
opinion, Parkman’s histories—in which even Jes- 
wuts are painted with the lineaments of heroes and 
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martyrs—are among the most popular in our litera- 
ture ; and in the daily newspapers, which reflect but 
too faithfully popular passions and prejudices, the 
obituary of a leading Roman Catholic ecclesiastic is 
as impartial in its distribution of praise and blame 
as in the case of an equally prominent representative 
of a more orthodox faith. The truth is, that in pre- 
fixing especially to the American edition his defense 
of a practice which with us is a matter of course, Mr. 
Hamerton exhibits the same unfamiliarity with Amer- 
ican habits of thought and feeling that he does of 
our geography when on a later page he couples IIli- 
nois with Quebec and Cincinnati in a manner which 
implies that he thinks them all to be cities of the 
remote interior. 

Nor is this slightly discordant note confined to 
the preface. Throughout the book Mr. Hamerton 
writes as if he were on his defense, and assumes an 
apologetic air for ideas and sentiments which to his 
American readers at least will seem the merest com- 
monplaces of conviction. In one place, for example, 
he explains with his customary lucidity that every 
Frenchman who desires even that regulated liberty 
which is the immemorial birthright of Englishmen 
and Americans, is of necessity a republican in poli- 
tics ; furthermore, that the programme of the dreaded 
French radicals includes nothing whatever but those 
elementary rights and privileges which our forefathers 
wrung from the crown almost at the beginning of 
the Parliamentary struggle. This, we say, he ex- 
plains with his usual force and clearness ; but in order 
to palliate the avowal of such dangerous and hetero- 
dox sentiments, he hastens to point out that the cor- 
relative is by no means true in England—that, in 
fact, republicanism there may and probably does mean 
quite the opposite of what is being striven for in 
France. At other times—quite often, indeed—he is 
brought face to face with the question of aristocracy, 
and though his sentiments concerning it may be read- 
ily inferred, what he actually says will seem to most 
Frenchmen and Americans curiously lacking in frank- 
ness and straightforwardness. The truth is that, with 
all his scorn of English Philistinism, Mr. Hamerton 
has written his book, not exactly with the fear of 
the Philistines before his eyes, but with the acute 
consciousness that they were to sit in judgment upon 
it, and that their prejudices were to be soothed and 
conciliated. For this reason, “‘ Modern Frenchmen” 
lacks that large, liberal cosmopolitanism of tone 
which has been one of the chief charms of his pre- 
vious works. In those earlier books his tone and 
standpoint are those of a citizen of the world, eman- 
cipated by culture from local predilections and an- 
tagonisms ; in nearly every page of ‘* Modern French- 
men” he has his eye fixed upon that bright little, 
tight little island which, as Taine has somewhere 
said, is fuller of prejudices than of people. 

Still another defect of the work arises, curiously 
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enough, from what is one of Mr. Hamerton’s most 
attractive qualities as a writer. His forte is certainly 
not biography. His interest in character is so much 
greater than in performance—he cares so much more 
for what a man és than for what he does—that he can- 
not keep close enough to details to meet the require- 
ments of good biography. To an inquiry about Ju- 
lius Caesar he would probably answer that Caesar was 
a great conqueror, and a man of undaunted courage 
and inflexible purpose, when what the inquirer wanted 
to know was when Czesar was born, when he died, 
whom and how he conquered. Of each of the five 
Frenchmen selected for treatment, we get a most 
vivid, subtile, and adequate mental and moral por- 
trait ; but even from the long and fascinating paper 
on Victor Jacquemont, “‘ traveler and naturalist,” it 
will be difficult to learn anything of what he ac- 
tually accomplished or produced, except some copi- 
ous and charming private letters which furnished 
materials for the sketch ; while from the equally long 
paper on Jean Jacques Ampére, “‘ historian, archz- 
ologist, traveler,” it is impossible to glean anything 
definite regarding the nature, quality, or amount of 
the work which constitutes his title to distinction. 
In the case of Rude the sculptor, and Henri Re- 
gnault the painter, things are a little better; but even 
here the reader will be apt to feel that the outline is 
incomplete, and that he has but a vague idea of 
what these men actually left behind them to bear 
testimony to their genius and labors. 

No lack of harmony with or adaptation to his 
subject, however, has impaired that enchantment of 
style with which Mr. Hamerton elevates and adorns 
every topic with which he deals. Nothing more 
picturesquely fascinating as a narrative of adventure 
has been lately written than the summary of Victor 
Jacquemont’s travels in India ; and in the briefer 
paper on Henri Regnault there is a moral fervor 
and an elevation of sentiment which touch a higher 
level of feeling than could be attained by merely 
verbal eloquence or skill, Above all, there is through- 
out the book that serenity and amenity of mind, that 
broad catholicity of judgment, that appreciative sym- 
pathy with tastes and feelings different from his own 
which is so much more difficult to achieve than mere 
toleration, and that willingness to recognize good- 
ness in all its forms and phases, which we have be- 
fore mentioned as characteristics of Mr. Hamerton’s 
writings. More than any modern writer whom we 
could name, Mr. Hamerton is the exponent of that 
** sweetness and light” which Matthew Arnold for- 
mulated as the aim and object of culture, but from 
which he has himself wandered into the mazes of 
theological controversy. 


MORE generally now perhaps than in any pre- 
vious age of the world mankind is alive to the ad- 
vantages of mens sana in corpore sano ; but there is 
no trustworthy evidence of any nearer approach to 
an agreement as to the best methods of attaining 
this devoutly-to-be-wished-for consummation. In a 


useful little book on “The Hygiene of the Brain 
and Nerves,”! Dr. Holbrook, the well-known writer 
on hygiene, has brought together twenty-eight letters 
from as many ‘“‘ distinguished men and women,” de. 
scribing their physical and intellectual habits. That 
these letters are interesting is a matter of course— 
they would be interesting as personal gossip if from 
no other reason—and they no doubt contain many 
valuable suggestions ; but the one fact which they 
conclusively establish is the utter chaos of opinion 
which prevails as to what constitutes physical and 
intellectual hygiene—in other words, what habits 
and practices are advantageous or otherwise. Mr, 
William Cullen Bryant attributed his having main. 
tained robust health to an advanced age to his sys. 
tematic attention to certain habits, prominent among 
which were an hour’s exercise every morning with 
dumb-bells and chairs, and a careful abstention from 
tea and coffee. William Howitt, on the other hand, 
who has reached an equally great age in the enjoy. 
ment of equally good health, considers the use of 
dumb-bells and similar “ artificial practices” super. 
fluous, takes tea and coffee regularly, finds the greatest 
refreshment in both, and never experienced any dele. 
terious effects from either, except in one instance 
when, by mistake, he took a cup of tea strong enough 
for ten men. He cites approvingly in connection 
with this the experience of William Hutton, the his. 
torian, who, on being told that coffee was a slow poi- 
son, remarked that he had found it very slow, for he 
had drunk it more than sixty years without any ill 
effect. One medical practitioner has cured many 
cases of nervous depression by insisting upon his 
patients eating larger supplies of food than they 
would take without a sort of compulsion, and is of 
opinion that brain-workers as a class eat too little 
Dr. T. L. Nichols, on the other hand, eminent Lon- 
don physician and writer on medical topics, is con- 
vinced that people generally and brain-workers in 
particular eat too much, and declares that he never 
felt better, and never did his work easier, than while 
he was subsisting on a diet of bread, milk, eggs, 
fruits, and vegetables, which cost sixty-eight cents 
per week. Several affirm from experience that the 
whole truth about health is condensed into the old 
adage concerning early going to bed and early rising; 
while Professor Huxley is inclined to say of early 
risers in general that they are conceited all the fore- 
noon and stupid all the afternoon. Of course, there 
are some who are firmly convinced that in the prac 
tice of vegetarianism lies the secret of health and 
long life, and others equally convinced that the blood 
is impoverished and the digestive apparatus over 
worked by any deficiency of animal food ; some who 
assert with the utmost positiveness that alcohol is 
poison, and others who have found by experience, a 
Hutton found with coffee, that if it is a poison, its 
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operations are very slow ; some who lay the utmost 

ible emphasis upon physical exercise, especially 
walking, while others maintain that such objectless 
exercise is simply an additional draft upon an al- 
ready overburdened and fatigued nervous system, 
which needs rest far more than it needs anything 
else. The majority, of course, attribute their health 
and their power of work to an attentive observance 
of what they consider the laws of health ; but there 
are several again who attribute it to their persistency 
in ignoring all such considerations—to the care with 
which they have avoided acquiring what Carlyle calls 
“the melancholy consciousness of a stomach.” The 
one point upon which all agree is in condemning the 
use of tobacco; but even this apparent unanimity 
results simply from the fact that Dr. Holbrook has 
limited the range of his inquiries. It is notorious 
that some of the greatest geniuses and longest-lived 
men among English and American brain-workers 
have been and are habitual smokers ; while German 
authors and professors, the most laborious and—so it 
is afirmed—the longest-lived men in the world, smoke 
as a rule to an extent which even smokers consider 
excessive. 

Are there then no such things as ‘‘ laws of health”? 
We think there are, but they are not to be sought in 
hard and fast rules which make no allowance for dif- 
ferences of temperament, constitution, and bodily 
condition. These differences—which are so radical 
that they might almost be called antagonisms—are 
one of the most familiar facts of physiology, and are 
exemplified every day in actual life. To Poe, alco- 
hol was indeed a poison, and a single glass of wine 
“wrought like madness in the brain ” ; yet there are 
many men who know by practical trial that they are 
better for a moderate quantity of wine drunk with their 
meals, and many others still who have experienced 
the recuperative effects, at times of phvsical or men- 
tal exhaustion, of a proper stimulant judiciously ad- 
ministered. They know from experience, too, how 
worse than absurd is much of the talk about “ reac- 
tion,” “‘ subsequent depression,” and the like. And 
so of tobacco. No doubt most men would be the 
better for not using tobacco at all, and to some prob- 
ably it is distinctly injurious ; but in a few cases it 
is actually prescribed with the happiest results, and 
vast numbers, after years of trial, find in smoking, if 
not positive benefit, at least hours of harmless enjoy- 
ment. 

The one principle of health which may fairly be 
described as fundamental and universal is Temper- 
ance—temperance not in its popular but in its widest 
sense, not only as applied to alcohol, tobacco, coffee, 
tea, and the like, but in food, in work, in the pursuit 
of pleasure, in excitements, in speech, in thought, 
and, above all, in worry—which kills oftener and far 
more surely than work. The standard of temper- 
ance, and the special items which it will include and 
exclude, must be established by each man for him- 
self ; and, as we have said, cannot be made the sub- 
ject of dogmatic and inflexible rules. 

Next to temperance we should be inclined to 
Place Sleep. Shakespeare and Young anticipated 


the conclusions of modern hygiene when they de- 
scribed sleep, the former as “ chief nourisher in 
life’s feast,” and the latter as “ tired nature’s sweet 
restorer.” But here, too, there is no room for hard 
and fast rules. One constitution in a normal state 
will find five hours’ sleep sufficient, to another seven 
is indispensable, while to another still eight is none 
too much. The precise period and the particular 
hours may be left to each man to arrange according 
to hisindividual need and convenience, only he should 
be careful that it is enough. Insufficient sleep is 
probably the most frequent cause of nervous break- 
down ; and certainly, when the break-down has 
come, sleep opens the surest avenue of recovery. 
Then, indeed, too much sleep can hardly be taken ; 
for, as in infancy, the recuperative powers of nature 
seem to work only during that complete suspension 
of the faculties which sleep produces. Here a leaf 
from our own experience may be worth insertion : 
In a case of utter physical exhaustion, especially 
when it is caused by prolonged mental strain, ten 
or twelve consecutive hours of quiet sleep will often 
completely restore the tone of the system, which 
would otherwise be a question of days or even weeks. 

But we have wandered further than we intended, 
and must return for a moment to Dr. Holbrook’s 
book. Besides the letters which have furnished the 
text of our remarks, it contains excerpts on perti- 
nent topics from the writings of such eminent think- 
ers and scientists as Herbert Spencer, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Dr. E. H. Clarke, 
Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson, Dr. William A. Ham- 
mond, Dr. Seguin, Dr. Brown-Séquard, Archbishop 
Whately, Harriet Martineau, and Frances Power 
Cobbe. Prefatory to these is a popular explanation 
by Dr. Holbrook of the structure, function, and 
modes of operation of the nervous system ; and the 
book as a whole, in spite of the inconsistencies we 
have pointed out, will prove useful to whoever may 
take the pains to master it. 


Less than almost any poet we can recall who 
possessed the genuine gift of song, Mr. Joaquin 
Miller has exhibited what is called growth or devel- 


opment. In his first-published book, “ Songs of the 
Sierras,” will still be found his best, most original, 
and most characteristic work ; but, in spite of much 
inferior verse produced since then, his “ Songs of 
Italy ”! show that there has been no material declen- 
sion of faculty. Nor, it must be admitted, has he 
lost or abandoned that “‘ native wood-note wild” 
which first won him admirers. It was feared and pre- 
dicted that the culture, the civilization, and the rigid 
conventions of the Old World would oppress and 
warp even if they did not paralyze his genius, and 
that he would lose that unique and original flavor 
which gave piquancy to his first outburst of song. 
But the apprehension was groundless. Mr. Miller 
has remained as insensible to European “ culture” 
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as when amid the woods of Oregon he caught the 
first gleams of the sacred fire ; and to this day he 
has infinitely greater faith in his own spontaneous 
impulses and insights than in all the “creeds out- 
worn” and habits and standards alien to his sympa- 
thies. 

The chief difference we observe between these 
later lyrics and the first wild songs is that the mal- 
ady of thought has come upon the poet—love and 
the delights of the senses are no longer sufficient 
unto the passing day, and the time-old problems of 
the whence and the why begin to trouble and arrest 
the headlong ardor of the passions. We take it that 
it is a great misfortune for Mr. Miller that he was 
born in an age when a poet is expected to be a 
thinker and a moralist as well as a singer. What he 
enjoys and what he is adapted for is the free, unfet- 
tered, fervid, and rapturous expression of the primi- 
tive natural feelings and instincts ; but he, no more 
than the rest of us, can escape the travail of the 
time, and we perceive more frequently in these 
“Songs of Italy” than in any previous work that 
note of doubt, of inquiry, of the questioning of fate, 
which is said to distinguish and characterize modern 
poetry. Even here, however, it is not very obtru- 
sive. If not with the old, unconscious adandon, yet 
with the deliberateness of a fixed preference, Mr. 
Miller turns to the sensuous side of things ; and he 
contemplates Italy as objectively, with as little com- 
plexity of emotion, as if it were a virgin land and he 
its first discoverer. That meditative, retrospective 
vision which caused Byron to see in Rome, not a 
decaying and beggar-infested city, but “a Niobe of 
nations,” “lone mother of dead empires,” sitting 
“ childless and crownless in her voiceless woe,” Mr. 
Miller is utterly oblivious to. There is scarcely a 
word to show that he is even conscious that Italy has 
a past—that there are any associations connected with 
her, or anything to which it is worth while to direct at- 
tention, except her bland climate, her clear skies, her 
wooing zephyrs, and the passionate, picturesque life 
of her present-day people. For this reason “ Songs 
of Italy” is unique among books of its kind. It is 
a complete departure from the beaten track, and 
might more appropriately, one would think, have 
been written by the first poet who ever descended 
upon Italy rather than the last. To judge from his 
poems, the only place in Italy that profoundly touched 
Mr. Miller's sympathies and kindled his imagination 
was Venice. Rome seems to have oppressed and 
repelled him, chiefly perhaps because he found him- 
self unable to respond to the kind of demand usually 
made upon the knowledge and feelings of the visitor. 
Venice alone threw a spell over him ; and he returns 
again and again to her lagoons and canals, her sea- 
surrounded palaces, her seething, seductive life, and 
the lion of St. Mark perched aloft upon its column. 
The latter is the subject of no less than six different 
poems, and in the prose prelude to one of them the 
author declares it to be ‘‘ the most simple and sub- 
lime thing in the world.” Most of the other poems 
are but the expression of some personal mood, with 
nothing to localize them except the date. 


Decidedly the finest poem in the collection is the 
one entitled “Vale.” In it the author gives passion. 
ate expression to his discontent with what life has 
brought him, with the lack of appreciation he has 
met, with the barrenness of the world and the cold. 
ness of men. He even intimates a resolution to sing 
no more : 

‘* My hand it is weary, and my harp unstrung; 
And where is the good that I pipe or sing, 
Fashion new notes, or shape anything ? 

‘The songs of my rivers remain unsung 
Henceforward for me.” 


This will no doubt prove like many others a 
transient mood. Mr. Miller sang in the beginning, 
as he says, because he could not help it ; and the 
same imperious necessity will compel him in the 
future as in the past to seek solace in “ this doubt. 
ful, sad gift of verse.” 


READERS of Mr. James’s ‘‘ The Americans” will 
naturally expect to find in “ The Europeans”! a 
companion or complement to that subtile and elab- 
orate study ; but in the latter Mr. James has experi- 
mented in another field and aimed at quite different 
literary effects. ‘‘ The Europeans” is truly described 
as “a sketch”—events and persons being outlined 
rather than analyzed, and large dependence being 
placed by the author on the codperation of the read- 
er’s imagination with his own. Yet, in spite of its 
slightness, “The Europeans” will be generally ad- 
mitted, we think, to contain Mr. James’s best and 
most artistic work. The picture of the Wentworths, 
as a typical American family, is an unmistakable 
achievement of genius, and is sufficient of itself to 
lift the story into the domain of genuine creative art. 
The art with which it is painted is very delicate and 
unobtrusive, but its effectiveness and power and im- 
aginative truth are proved by the persistency and 
clearness with which it arises in the mind after the 
book is laid aside and mere details have sunk into 
hazy indistinctness. The family as a whole, indeed, 
is a greater conception than any individual member 
of it. Charlotte is the only one whose portrait is 
painted at full length, and this is chiefly owing to 
the essential commonplaceness and simplicity of 
her character, which, however, is not without a cer- 
tain reposeful charm of its own. Gertrude, whois 
in a sense the heroine, baffles the reader to the end 
quite as much as she puzzles her relatives and friends; 
and the austere personality of Mr. Wentworth is 
hinted at rather than portrayed. The family, as we 
have said, dominates and subordinates its constitu. 
ent factors ; and it would be difficult to conceive 2 
finer and truthfuler picture of that high-minded 
simplicity, that serene fidelity to a somewhat ascetic 
conception of duty, that physical and moral cleanli- 
ness, and that virginal purity, which characterize 
American life at its best, and which dwarf into in- 
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significance its comparative deficiencies on the side 
of grace, and amenity, and social complaisance. 

Very great skill is expended upon the figure and 
character of the Baroness—greater, we think, than 
is justified by the part which she plays in the story 
—but she never quite succeeds in pleasing, and after 
one or two experiments, as it were, is gradually rele- 
gated to the background. It is as if the author shrunk 
from following her character along its natural and 
logical pathway ; and though at the beginning she 
promises to take the part of leading lady in the 
drama, she proves on trial incongruous with her sur- 
roundings, and is speedily assigned to a subordinate 
and not very interesting vé/. Equally skillful in 
execution and much happier as a conception is the 
character of her brother, Felix Young—American 
by parentage, European by birth and nurture, and 
Bohemian by profession and practice. He is the 
apostle, exponent, type, and exemplar of happiness 
as acreed and as a standard of conduct; and his 
influence upon the story is similar to that of a joy- 
ous smile upon a beautiful human face. The con- 
trast between European and American life on their 
moral side, as exemplified in the Baroness, is only 
hinted at by the author ; and we have reason to be 
grateful for the protest which Felix Young embodies 
against the ascetic ideals, the hyper-puritanic stand- 
ards, the strained conscientiousness, and the distrust 
of everything that takes the semblance of pleasure 
for pleasure’s sake, which make American life, in 
spite of a certain austere nobleness and purity, the 
most colorless, joyless, physically wearing and men- 
tally exhausting, in the world. 

We have already referred to the delicacy and re- 
finement of Mr. James’s art, and we return to the 
point only to remark that it is almost too subtilely 
delicate for its purpose. The reader has to be con- 
stantly on the alert, must meditate over passages in 
order to secure their full flavor, and even when the 
story is finished must go over it again to catch those 
delicate mwances which constitute its atmosphere 
and tone. The model of the workmanship is to be 
sought, not in English or American, but in French 
fiction ; and not less conclusively than his essays on 
French novelists, “ The Europeans” demonstrates 
that Mr, James's studies in this field have been pro- 
found and fruitful. 


To those readers who desire to keep up with the 
great movement of events without penetrating too 
deeply below the surface or coping with too intricate 
& mass of details, Mr. Van Laun’s “ French Revolu- 
tionary Epoch”! will be a very acceptable book. It 
is a history of France—and substantially a history 
of Europe—from the beginning of the first French 
Revolution to the downfall of the Second Empire ; 





’ The French Revolutionary Epoch : Being a History 
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and it is the first work to cover, with a reasonable 
degree of fullness and without too minute a study 
of special phases, this period, perhaps the most in- 
structive and striking in the annals of mankind. Of 
course, the Revolutionary Epoch, properly so called, 
has claimed the principal share of the author’s atten- 
tion, and nearly the whole of the first volume is de- 
voted to a record of the events which occurred in 
the memorable interval between the final toppling 
over of the rotten fabric of the ancien régime and 
the substitution by Napoleon of despotism for an- 
archy on the 18th Brumaire (gth November), 1799. 
In his delineation of this period, and especially 
of the earlier portion, Mr. Van Laun has enjoyed 
many advantages in the fresh materials that have 
been rendered accessible since the last previous pop- 
ular historian traversed the field. M. Taine, in 
particular, has, as we pointed out in our reviews of 
his “ Ancient Régime” and “French Revolution,” 
brought to light vast stores of materials, so new and 
so significant that it seemed as if the real history of 
the Revolution had remained hitherto unpublished. 
We remarked that the chief defect of these stores, as 
opened to us by M. Taine, was that they furnished 
the raw material of history rather than history itself; 
and Mr. Van Laun is fortunate in being the first to 
digest them into popular shape. His introductory 
chapter on the condition of France at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, and the greater portion of his 
first book on ‘‘ The Gathering of the Storm,” are 
little more than a summary or recensus of Taine’s 
densely compacted volumes ; and the facts and illus- 
trations thus utilized are so fresh, so apposite, and 
so significant, that they would alone suffice to give a 
decided interest and value to the book. 

It must be admitted, however, that the later, por- 
tions of Mr. Van Laun’s work are not equal to this 
study of the Revolutionary Epoch. He has neither 
had such excellent materials nor has he allowed him- 
self space to use to the best advantage such mate- 
rials as he had. He is by no means happy in de- 
scribing battles and campaigns, yet his chapters on 
the Consulate and the First Empire deal more 
exclusively than they need with the purely military 
aspect of Napoleon’s many-sided career. The chap- 
ters on the Restoration, the reign of Louis Philippe, 
the Second Republic, and the Second Empire, are 
little more than a chronicle of leading events ; but 
they possess the merit of concentrating attention 
upon the really significant facts and tendencies in- 
stead of those picturesque episodes which historians 
are apt to magnify because they afford so much bet- 
ter opportunities for producing literary and artistic 
effects. 

Mr. Van Laun is not a great historian, nor can 
his work claim a place among the few masterpieces 
in its special field; but it is a practically useful and 
intelligent survey of a period whose interest and at- 
tractiveness are inexhaustible, while the fact that it 
is brought down to so recent a date will render it 
serviceable in those thousand and one instances when 
an item of current news can only be understood fully 
by comparing it with others immediately or proxi- 
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mately antecedent in the order of events. It has 
been well remarked that “ the last thirty years are 
always the ones about which it is most difficult to 
learn anything,” and it is bearing high testimony to 
the utility of Mr. Van Laun’s work to say that down 
to 1870 any event or personage in the later history 
of France can be found in his or its proper chrono- 
logical place in the narrative. 


SURPRISE not unmingled with pleasure will be 
the predominant feeling left in the mind of the reader 
of Prince Bismarck’s private letters to his wife, sis- 
ter, and others.' The letters are dedicated “by per- 
mission” to Princess Bismarck, and the guarantee 
of their authenticity thus implied is by no means 
superfluous. A moment’s reflection convinces us, 
of course, that even the greatest of men cannot al- 
ways be posturing as a hero, and that his private 
character and habits may present the sharpest pos- 
sible contrast to his public acts ; yet, in spite of its 
recognition of this truth, the world is apt to expect 
a certain uniformity of attitude, which it dignifies 
with the name of consistency. And it must be con- 
fessed that the world is seldom disappointed. It is 
an extremely rare experience to find, even in the 
most intimate correspondence of distinguished per- 
sons, an entire absence of self-consciousness and pos- 
ing ; and the great majority of the so-called private 
letters that ultimately get into print (as they were 
expected to) are so obviously written ‘‘in character” 
that one is tempted to acquiesce in Dr. Johnson’s 
somewhat cynical opinion that the letters of a man 
to his friends are almost the last place in which to 
discover the real principles and elements of his char- 
acter. 

From this accusation at least Prince Bismarck’s 
letters are wholly free, and it would be difficult to 
imagine any so little in conformity with the popular 
conception of the Prince as derived from his career 
and attitude as a statesman. The earlier ones are 
quite remarkable for their light-hearted ixsouciance, 
not to say levity ; and the later ones are not less re- 
markable for the reiterated emphasis with which they 
express the writer’s distaste and even disgust for the 
pursuits for which it would naturally be inferred that 
he felt the keenest possible zest and appetite. The 
correspondence, as a whole, proves one thing con- 
clusively, and that is that in Bismarck’s case the 
office sought and even begged for the man and not 
the man for the office, and that each step of his 
gradually widening responsibilities was taken with 
genuine reluctance. This is an interesting revela- 
tion of character, but the most attractive feature ot 
the letters is their amiability, complaisance, good 
nature. The playful affectionateness of his youthful 
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and Others. From 1844 to 1870. Translated from the 
German by Fitzh. Maxse. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 16mo, pp. 259. 
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letters to his sister, tinctured with a certain fine cour. 
tesy, is very pleasing ; and the letters to his wife are 
not less so for their simplicity, cordiality, and ten. 
derness, They are models of what such letters should 
be—wholly free from the cares entailed by his pub. 
lic life, and full of those minute little personal par. 
ticulars and details which are so much more rvq/ 
than generalities, however picturesque and signifi. 
cant. 

Curiously enough, the letters might very well be 
cited as evidence in support of the common accu. 
sation that the Germans are a sentimental people, 
Their sentiment never degenerates into sentimental. 
ity, and their whole tone is robust and real, like the 
man ; but Bismarck evidently feels little interest in 
places, things, or persons, until he can in some way 
associate them with the life of his affections and 
sympathies, Everything connected with tender or 
pleasing incidents of the past he delights to recall, 
but his standpoint is always subjective, not objective, 
Finally, the letters exhibit a literary skill which, if 
not surprising, is at least unexpected in the domes. 
tic correspondence of a vastly overworked man of 
affairs. 


OF the three novels by M. Victor Cherbuliez 
which have appeared in the “ Collection of Foreign 
Authors,” we think it will be generally admitted 
that the last, “ Jean Téterol’s Idea,” is in sever 
respects the best. It is written with all that preci- 
sion, polish, grace, and vivacity which have always 
characterized M. Cherbuliez’s work ; and it has the 
additional advantages of a story interesting itself 
and of sharply contrasted and piquant characters. 
Jean Téterol himself, an illiterate laborer who has 
raised himself to the position of a millionaire, and 
who exhibits the egotism of a self-made man in its 
most vulgar and aggressive form, is a more striking 
and unconventional figure than usually appears in 
French fiction, and is portrayed and developed with 
exquisite skill. He will be apt to remind the reader 
of the Nabob in M. Alphonse Daudet’s last novel; 
but if less picturesque, he is a much more vivid, ef 
fective, plausible, and lifelike character. One great 
advantage that Cherbuliez has over Daudet is that 
he possesses a sense of humor in which the latter's 
totally deficient ; and some of the minor touches 
which accentuate the figure of Jean Téterol might 
well have-been used by Dickens in portraying the 
boisterous Boythorne. The other characters, though 
less elaborated, are drawn with equal skill, and the 
story as a whole will be read from beginning to end 
with a sort of pleasurable excitement. In spite, 
too, of one perfectly innocent sentence which the 
prurient prudes have affected to criticise, it is as pure 
and harmless as any of the current novels, and vastly 
more refined than most of them. 





1 Collection of Foreign Authors. No. XIV. Je 
Téterol’s Idea. From the French of Victor Cherbuliet 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 379. 
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